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HE state of culture progress known as civilization had been 
fi reached in parts of the Old World thousands of years before 

the existence of the continent now called America was sus- 
pected. Enterprising navigators had long been searching the seas, 
in the best craft of their time, for distant lands and especially for 
new pathways to the far east, but with meagre success until Colum- 
bus, in 1492, sailing under the flag of Spain, happened to sight the 
shores of the western world. That a vast continent should have 
remained thus hidden away below the horizon of dwellers on the 
proximate shores of Europe on the east and Asia on the west is a 
marvel indeed, a marvel paralleled only by the fact that men had al- 
ready reached this land and that it was occupied by ten million 
people of a type wholly unknown to the wise men of the east. 

In the four hundred years of exploration and research which have 
followed the Columbian discovery no one has been able satisfac- 
torily to answer the oft-repeated questions of the ew, the when, the 
whence, and the who of the aboriginal inhabitants. Although we 
cannot hope to answer these interrogations fully, they are living 
questions, and refuse to be set aside or lightly passed over. The 
early stages of the investigation have given rise to much vain 
speculation, and much has been written advocating views that later 
have become untenable and are now on the high road to oblivion. 
Today the field of research is well cleared, and the problems are be- 


' Read in part before the American Anthropological Association, Boston, December 
28, 1909. 
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ing presented and discussed in the broad and searching light of 
modern science. Comparative anthropology aided by a galaxy of 
allied sciences is scanning the problems from modern points of view, 
and our expectations of still stronger light are aroused by recent 
achievements of the rapidly developing and noble science of geology, 
which, word by word, page by page, is laying bare the marvelous 
records of the rocky strata of the earth’s crust in which the secrets 
of the past lie hidden. To this science we must look for a more 
complete knowledge of the habitable areas of the globe and their 
relationships one with another throughout all periods, and above all 
it is geological research that must furnish the missing links, osteo- 
logical and cultural, and the chronology of events that shall enable 
us to formulate, in outline at least, a connected history of the human 
family. 
3IOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 

In approaching the history of the American race the first prob- 
lems to present themselves are biological. We can consider neither 
the people of America nor the peopling of America without dealing 
first with the history of the human family, its derivation from ante- 
cedent forms, the maturing of the species sapiens, the original habi- 
tat and dispersal to the various land areas of the globe. These 
problems are yet largely in the speculative stage, but facts enough 
have accumulated to aid us in formulating working hypotheses and 
to make it possible to lay out and conduct intelligent researches. 

Formerly it was very generally held that man stands alone as a 
a separate unit of creation, distinct in every respect from other crea- 
tures, and there may yet be diversity of opinion on this point ; but 
science has opened the way to a general acceptance of the conclu- 
sion that all living forms are parts of one system, that all the higher 
organisms alike had their beginnings in more elementary forms, and 
that, whatsoever the forms previously assumed, they have come to 
be what they are through a long series of specializing transforma- 
tions. The culminating member of the wonderful series of progres- 
sive steps is the family Hominide. The various specializing agen- 
cies concerned in the evolution of the numerous more or less 
well-defined species and varieties of man are the subject of earnest 
research, but their analysis is ‘beyond the requirements of this 
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| I, — The human groups and their kindred of today. 


sketch, the main purpose of which is to summarize briefly the rela- 
tions, biologic, chronologic, and geographic, of the American race 
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casian, and the Ethiopian." 
groups with their immediately inferior kindred — the Simians — of 
the present day are indicated in Diagram I. 
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with the principal Old World groups — the Mongolian, the Cau- 
The genetic relationships of these 
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II. — Developmental relationships of men, apes, and monkeys. 


Diagram II expresses roughly our conception of the general 
developmental position of the four members of the human family 


1The term race is employed loosely in speaking of any of the somatic groups, as the 


simian rac-, the human race, the American race. The term variety is employed in like 


manner for various secondary aud minor subdivisions 
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with relation to the lower allied forms whose genetic position is indi- 
cated in Diagram I. The upper zone is the realm of man ; the second, 
the realm of the apes ; the third, the realm of the monkeys. In the 
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III. — Parting of the groups after the human status had been reached. 


superior zone are the Hominide, represented by four sub-divisions — 
the Caucasian, the American, the Mongolian, and the African — and 
an indefinite number of varieties, the genetic stem connecting down- 
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ward through the successive stages of development to hypothetical 
beginnings. The connections, or lack of connections, of this stem 
with the stems of the various groups of apes and monkeys are neces- 
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IV. — Parting of the groups before the human status had been reached. 


sarily indefinite, but the morphologic relationships with these groups 
are such that we can not avoid the conclusion that each has separ- 
ated in turn from a common, generalized ancestral stem. 
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Discussion has raged around the question of the specific unity of 
man. It is not even known whether the ways of the several existing 
sub-species parted after the human status had been reached by the 
group as a whole (Diagram III) or whether separation and differ- 
entiation took place at an earlier stage, two or more groups of the 
Hominide thus rising independently to the status of man (Diagram 
IV) and finally occupying their present relative positions in the scale 
of development. Some hold that the separation was early. It is 
maintained, for example, that the African, or black, sub-species 
stands far apart from the other branches, presenting so many points 
of decided dissimilarity as to be classed as a separate species. This 
would affect the form but would not alter the character of the genetic 
tree (see Diagrams III and IV). The limitations of species are 
necessarily indefinite and it is quite sufficient for our purpose to have 
it agreed that the several races of men are derived by differentiation 
from a common stock, howsoever that stock may have been consti- 
tuted, and that the differences are due, at least in large part, to dis- 
persal to several more or less completely isolated land areas. It 
appears that the question of the unity of the races or the lack of it 
may be one of definition only, the answer depending on the view we 
choose to take as to what constitutes the human status. Our con- 
ception of the race tree as indicated in the diagrams may, however, 
be wide of the mark. The assumption embodied in these diagrams 
is that the biological history of the human ancestral group has been 
very simple. It is implied that the whole of the mutually fertile 
population was confined to a single area where free intermingling 
was possible, but this assumption may need more careful examina- 
tion. It is well understood that if, at any period in the history of 
families of creatures, certain groups should become separated in dif- 
ferent regions, or continents, so that free intercourse between the 
groups would be interfered with, there would arise, or tend to arise, 
varieties and species according to the degree of variation. It is 
equally clear that if by changes of geographic relations all such 
groups, not differentiated beyond the mutually fertile limit, should be 
thrown together indiscriminately, unless kept intact by selective an- 
tagonisms they would tend to return to the simple condition of a 
uniform stock. This coming together may have happened to any 
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V.— Possible complexity of the ancestral stem of the human family. 
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two, three, or more of the groups, in case so many existed; and as 
the result of successive geographic changes such as the world may 
well have undergone, the process of separating and uniting may have 
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VI.— Significance of the ‘‘ mutually fertile limit,’’ 
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continued indefinitely. Who shall say then what was the precise 
condition of the ancestral human stem at any period in the past ? 
The black race for example may be, as the diagram assumes, the 
result of a branching and subsequent isolated growth, but may it not 
be the result of the merging of two or more widely variant lines 
brought together through environmental changes? In like manner 
may not the Mongolian be the resultant of other mergings and the 
Caucasian of others still? May not the conditions of the ancestral 
stem then be something as seen in Diagram V, where we have illus- 
trations of strict monogenesis on the one hand or polygenesis on the 
other, according to the place in the history of the family at which we 
draw our datum line. There may never have been a time when 
there was a single homogeneous race stem and hence never ideal 
monogenesis. If we regard all the groups of related beings within 
mutually fertile limits as the stem, there has never been any condi- 
tion other than that of monogenesis, and that, I take it, is the true 
view. That at any time in the past, even at the so-called cradle 
period, there could have been a single homogeneous group cannot be 
proved and need not be assumed. That at any time in the past the 
ancestral stock should have been reduced to a single pair is beyond 
the pale of belief. 

The significance of the expression ‘“ mutually fertile limits ”’ is 
indicated in Diagram VI. 

Unless some of the groups already outside of the mutually fertile 
limits by an extraordinary reversion should return within the fertile 
limit there could be no polygenesis. Should any one venture to 
assert that such a return had come under observation we should be 
tempted to perpetrate a hibernicism by affirming that the coming in 
afforded excellent proof that there had never been a going out. 

We may derive a valuable lesson in race mutation from what is 
taking place in the world today literally before our eyes. We ob- 
serve the groups produced by isolation on separate land areas now 
freely intermingling. The geographic barriers have been broken 
down by modern advances in transportation facilities and the racial 
comminglings that formerly went on only along lines of contact of 
the racial groups, resulting in limited mixture of bloods, are now 
taking place on a grand scale. The progressive character of these 
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conditions is indicated in Diagram VII ; this is especially pronounced 
between the black and red races ' in the United States, between the 
white and red in Mexico, among all three in middle and South 
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VII. — Periods of differentiation and integration. 


1 It is convenient sometimes to use the color terms for the four sub-races, although it 
is understood that the red race is never red, the white never white, the yellow never 
yellow, and the black often not black. 
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VIII. — Past differentiation and assumed future integration of the somatic groups. 
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America, and among the yellow, white, and black races in various 
parts of the Old World. The barriers of land and sea are almost 
wholly broken down and the only remaining barrier of the races is 
race prejudice, which attitude will retard the progress of integration 
but not prevent its final triumph. The fate of the races is manifestly 
in the balance. Although somewhat similar conditions must have 
existed at various times in past ages, it is not probable that race 
comminglings on an equal scale have ever taken place within the 
line of human descent, but that like blendings have often occurred 
can hardly be doubted. 

Stepping over the line of the present, and venturing a hasty 
glance into the future, we may forecast successive somatic changes 
as indicated in Diagram VIII. The progress of integration and 
blending of the racial elements will be rapidly accelerated. The 
complete absorption or blotting out of the red race will be quickly 
accomplished, and beyond this, though still far away, we foresee a 
final reduction of all peoples to a common race type. If peaceful 
amalgamation fails, extinction of the weaker by less gentle means 
will do the work. No other result can be anticipated unless the 
wonder-working agencies of transportation should make possible 
migration to other worlds than ours. The final battle of the races 
for possession of the world is already on. 

The life history of the American race, as outlined above and as 
indicated more clearly in Diagram IX, is simple indeed. We infer 
from abundant evidence a slow development of the race in the past, 
beginning with the earliest occupation of the continent and continu- 
ing up to the Columbian period. Our people have been witnesses 
of a few hundred years of vain struggle ending with the pathetic 
present, and we are now able to foretell the fading out to total ob- 
livion in the very near future. All that will remain to the world of 
the fated race will be a few decaying monumemts, the minor relics 
preserved in museums, and something of what has been written. 
Today, before the wave of foreign invasion has fairly reached the 
remoter regions of America, the exotic peoples number nearly one 
hundred millions, the mixed bloods fifty millions, and the native 
remnant of strictly pure stock may be thought of as an almost neg- 
ligible quantity. The Indian population of the United States in 
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1X. — Life history of the American race. 


three hundred years has been reduced to less than one-third the 
original number, and among this remnant the pure bloods have to 
be sought in far-away districts. The end is thus not far to seek. 
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PROBLEMS OF RACE RELATIONSHIPS 


It is customary to speak of the American aborigines as a single 
sub-species or variety, but there are really two well-marked divisions 
— the Eskimo of the northern shoreland and the Indian tribes occu- 
pying the expansive areas to the south. Occasionally we hear the 
former spoken of as the possible original occupants of a large part 
of the northern continent, and traces of their presence are supposed 
to have been found far to the south, but nothing has been proved 
regarding such primary occupancy. Though scattered over exten- 
sive and more or less isolated districts, the Eskimo are a singularly 
homogeneous people physically, intellectually, and culturally, their 
language even showing only dialectic variations. This condition 
does not support the assumption that they formerly occupied exten- 
sive areas, where under widely varying environments they would be 
subject to strong differentiating influences, sure to tell on the lan- 
guage, institutions, and arts of a very primitive people. When we 
observe that the Eskimo are manifestly more closely allied with the 
boreal peoples of the Old World than are the Indian tribes, and take 
into account the fact that they occupy the northern margin of the 
continent including the ferry and the bridge to Asia, we conclude 
that they represent late intercontinental movements and that they 
may be comparatively recent arrivals in America. The Eskimo prob- 
ably acquired in a measure their present distinctive characteristics, 
somatic and cultural, in some restricted American area, and pos- 
sibly, when glacial researches shall have made clear the succession 
of events connected with the appearance and disappearance of the 
ice sheets, the whole problem may be susceptible of solution. The 
Eskimo may be the Alaskans of the Glacial period, or of a portion 
of that period, occupying the large areas in the northwest not inva- 
ded by the ice, in contact always with the tribes across Bering sea, 
but separated completely for thousands of years from the Indians 
(assuming the existence of the latter) on the southern side of the 
great glacial barrier. Under such conditions they would naturally 
have followed the ice as it receded to the east until Greenland was 
reached, but would have been checked in southward movements by 
the advancing front of the tribes of the south. 

On the other hand the Indians, scattered over the two Americas, 
show comparatively wide divergence among themselves in secondary 
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racial characters and especially in cultural achievements, a condition 
indicating a prolonged period of well-localized yet not wholly isolated 
occupancy. Asa race they had become so highly specialized that 
many of the earlier observers failed to discover their true racial 
affinities and sought to derive them from various European, Asiatic, 
African, and Polynesian peoples. Recent researches in comparative 
ethnology, however, have set the matter right, and the connection 
of the Americans, in large part at least, with the peoples of Asia has 
been pretty satisfactorily established. Ina large percentage of their 
characters the American aborigines distinctly approximate the Asiatic 
type of man. It is held by some well-known authorities that the 
Asiatic invasion of a round-headed people was preceded by the 
arrival of pioneers of the long-headed paleolithic race of Europe, by 
way of a North Atlantic land bridge supposed to have connected 
the two continents down to post-glacial times. But the best 
authorities today recognize no such bridge and it seems likely that 
the long-heads and the short-heads will have to be accounted for in 
some other way. This way has been provided by some theorists 
on the assumption of a paleo-American race of long-heads which 
has been located in South America. It is apparent, however, that 
the theories have been devised to account for the presence in 
America of the two types of crania. The explanation may better 
be sought perhaps in local tendencies to variation, paleo-Asiatic or 
American, rather than in the presence of other than Asiatic-Ameri- 
can elements. 
PROBLEMS OF TIME 

The second group of problems comprises those of time or period. 
When did the family mature as man, and when did the expanding 
population spread from the region in which the Hominide took 
shape, to occupy the various land areas of the globe? Beyond the 
limits of written history our only time scale is furnished by geology, 
and the correlation of our branching ancestral stem with the leaves 
of the great stone record furnishes a chronology which, although as 
yet imperfect and largely tentative, as investigation proceeds must 
assume definite and authoritative form. 

The condition of the several subdivisions of man at the beginning 
of the historic period, a few thousand years ago, indicates that the 
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status of the then known groups — the African, the Mongolian, and 


the Caucasian — was much the same as now. 
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X. — Chronologic position of the human tree. 


have taken place, therefore, ages before, and there is good reason for 
supposing that two or more of the sub-species were occupying their 
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separate land areas during part or possibly all of the prolonged 
period which we speak of as Pleistocene or Glacial. We may even 
venture to believe that man, or highly developed forms of his ante- 
cedents, existed on some great land area of the globe at the close of 
the Tertiary period, and it is regarded as not improbable that the 
separation and somewhat wide dissemination began with the exten- 
sive changes in geography and climate initiated at or near that time, 
the better part of a million years ago. 

The general chronologic position of the human tree thus sug- 
gested is indicated in Diagram X, the time of the separation of the 
four branches being imperfectly defined. It is inferred that some idea 
of the order of separation may be gained by a comparative study of 
the physical and mental characters and cultural achievements of the 
sub-species and their relative positions on the land areas. It is not 
probable, however, that all were differentiated at once or during the 
same epoch. The African and the Asiatic may be the result of the 
first branching, taking permanent form in well-separated environ- 
ments, the Caucasian and especially the American developing later. 

The features of the chronological diagram may be briefly enu- 
merated. The geological periods, beginning above, are: (1)the Recent 
or post-Glacial, estimated to cover a period of 25,000 years ; (2) the 
post-Pliocene or Glacial, placed at 600,000 years ; (3) the Pliocene, 
at 1,000,000 years. These figures represent an approximate mean 
of the estimates made by our best chronologists, and can be relied on 
at least as suggestive of the relative lengths and orders of magnitude 
of the periods. The general relation of man and his precursor in 
time is indicated by brackets at the left. 

It is surmised by some that the American race, as known to us, 
may be the product of post-glacial time (American), that is to say, 
the period, long or short, which has elapsed since the last retreat of 
the ice to the northeast and the final opening of the thoroughfares 
between Alaska and the transglacial areas to the south —a period 
variously estimated at from eight thousand to sixty thousand years. 
But it is a question whether this period was long enough to have per- 
mitted the ripening of conditions, physical and cultural, characteriz- 
ing the native peoples. That the first installments of the race may 
have made their way to the south during one or more of the inter- 
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glacial periods or even in preglacial times is, however, regarded by 


others as quite within the range of possibility. 


But the proofs 
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XI. — Comparative view of the reputed finds of fossil man, 


brought forward to establish this early occupation of the continent 


can hardly be regarded as conclusive in the absence of traces of the 
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actual presence of man or his antecedents in formations of inter- or 
preglacial age. 

A comparative view of the various geological observations bear- 
ing on man’s early occupancy of the continents is instructive with 
respect to the quality as well as to the quantity of the evidence. 
In Diagram XI anumber of the geological observations indicating 
or assumed to indicate the early presence of man and of possible 
progenitors on the different continents are arranged approximately 
in the chronological order assigned to them by the various authori- 
ties. The race stems of the several geographical areas, rightfully 
connected ina common trunk, are here separately prolonged for con- 
venience of presentation. A, A indicates approximately the range 
of positions assigned to the human remains and relics obtained from 
the caves and auriferous gravel deposits of California; 2, 2B, the 
range of positions assigned to finds in the Mississippi valley, includ- 
ing the Lansing man, the Nebraska man, and the Little Falls man ; 
C, C, the position of discoveries at Trenton, New Jersey, and other 
localities in the eastern United States. The approximate position of 
discoveries of human remains in the Pleistocene caves of Brazil and 
in the Pampean formations of Argentine and of more primitive forms 
in the Argentine Tertiaries, are shown in D, LD, £, £. 

Of the Old World observations we have, at /, F, the positions 
assigned to finds of human remains in western Europe, the earlier 
examples being Homo Moustierensis and the Chapelle-aux-Saints 
man, France; Homo Heidelbergensis, Germany; the Neanderthal 
man, Prussia; and the Spy man, Belgium. The only important 
find in Asia is Pithecanthropus erectus of Java, G. 

It is true that the problems of antiquity and of distribution 
must be settled finally by geological evidence, but as indicated 
in the diagram the present status of that evidence is most 
unsatisfactory. Should we accept at its present face value the 
American evidence placed on record by Whitney, Ameghino, and 
others, we must reach at once the conclusion that America was in- 
hibited by the human race a million years before the day of Pithe- 
canthropus erectus and that the so-called New World was the 
cradle of the human race or at least of one or more races. These 
extraordinary results tend to awaken a suspicion that some of 
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the proofs of antiquity brought forward may be faulty, and this 
suspicion is further strengthened by our knowledge of the fact that 
most of the various observations utilized as evidence have been 
made by persons who were not qualified to deal critically with 
geological phenomena, or who, not realizing the importance of exact 
observation, failed to scrutinize properly the conditions under which 
the human relics were found. In North America much of the evi- 
dence which was formerly accepted as satisfactory, on closer inves- 
tigation has lost its force, and is no longer implicity relied on as 
proof of glacial or pre-glacial antiquity. Some of the South 
American evidence also has been challenged, and it is highly prob- 
able that critical examination may demonstrate like shortcomings 
in observations heretofore generally accepted. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that the problem of fossil man awaits the light of further and 
prolonged research, and requires especially as a preparatory step the 
clearing away of a heavy burden of i‘aulty observations and unwar- 
ranted conclusions. An earnest appeal for codperation in dealing 
with the various phases of the subject is hereby made to those 
geologists and paleontologists whose researches bring them into 
close contact with the later Tertiary and post-Tertiary formations. 


PROBLEMS OF ORIGIN 

Somewhere in one of the great land areas of the globe lived and 
flourished the family of creatures to which the human precursor be- 
longed. Somewhere our particular ancestral group worked its way 
upward out of the simple animal state, passing beyond other groups 
into the realm of erect posture, articulate speech, the manual arts, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that in the geological formations of 
that environment traces of the osseous remains of the man of this 
era are still preserved. It is the ambition of the student of anthro- 
pology to discover these remains, thus making substantial contribu- 
tions to the initial chapters of human history. 

It would appear that a number of land areas may reasonably 
lay claim to the distinction of being the birthplace of the race — 
Asia, Europe, Africa, America, and hypothetical lands auxiliary to 
both continents, now wholly or in part depressed beneath the sea. 
Numerous reasons may be urged, however, why this birth land 
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could not have been America. The eastern continent is far superior 
in area, in resources, and in diversity of living forms; it presents 
examples, living and fossil, of numerous near relatives of man; and 
today it contains the great body of humanity having vast diversity 
of racial characters and wide range of cultural conditions, all tending 
to indicate a prolonged period of occupancy. The western conti- 
nent, on the other hand, is more limited in area; it contains or con- 
tained in the great body of its area but one race and that compara- 
tively few in numbers and singularly uniform in physical characters 
and cultural conditions. It seems in the highest degree improbable 
that migration from America, at least of representatives of the pres- 
ent homogeneous race, could have resulted in peopling Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and Polynesia with races so diversified as 
the black, the yellow, and the white. 

Advocates of the autochthonous origin of American man are just 
now claiming particular attention. Armed with the fragment of a 
fossil femur said to have come from the Miocene beds of the Argen- 
tine Republic, a stray vertebra, certain cinder-like relics, and other 
traces, also from middle Tertiary beds, Ameghino has constructed 
the remarkable scheme presented in Diagram XII. — This diagram 
embodies and connects in a system not only the various human 
traces reported from the Argentine Republic and Brazil, but ac- 
counts for all human stocks in the New as well as in the Old World. 
The material employed in the development of this ambitious scheme 
is extremely meagre and will doubtless in a great measure fade away 
under the sharp fire of criticism that must ensue. 

The attempt to locate the regions occupied by the human fore- 
bears at any particular geological period or stage of evolution is 
beset with great difficulties, the chief of which is the dearth of finds 
of well authenticated fossil remains, while many of the traces that 
have been found, such as fpithecanthropus and dryopithecus, must 
be employed with the greatest care, since no one can say without 
additional connecting links whether or not they belong to the direct 
line of human descent. Considering the hints furnished by the 
various fossil finds, as tentatively shown in Diagram XI, four pos- 
sible cradle regions are suggested, namely ; Java, western Europe, 
California, and Argentine, as indicated in Diagram XIII. 
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XII. — Ameghino’s scheme of South American origins. 
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Assuming a common origin for the HYominide in some parts of 
the Old World and climates and grouping of the continents corre- 
sponding in the main to the present, the probabilities seem favorable 
to the view that dispersal to distant land areas did not take place 
until the populations had greatly multiplied and until considerable 
advance had been made in the arts of humanity. Under known 
geographical and climatic conditions, America naturally would have 
been the last of the great land areas to be reached. 


PROBLEMS OF INTERCONTINENTAL COMMUNICATION 

According to the testimony of both geology and biology the 
eastern and western continents for along period have been connected 
more or less intimately by bridges and ferries. No one can say, 
however, just what obstacles may have stood in the way of migrat- 
ing peoples at any very early period and when and how the various 
obstacles were met and overcome. We cannot even say with cer- 
tainty whether the first intercontinental migration was made by the 
practically cultureless pioneers of the //ominide, by wandering 
hordes of the early Stone Age, or by tribes employing the dugout 
or the skin boat. These problems are the subject of earnest re- 
search, and a consideration of first importance is that of the character 
of the bridges and ferries, the possible routes by means of which the 
American continent could have been reached (Diagram XIV). As 
they appear today these approaches are first, the north Atlantic 
chain of islands connecting northern Europe with Labrador ; second, 
the mid-Atlantic currents setting steadily westward from the African 
coast to South America and the West Indies ; third, the middle and 
southern Pacific currents traversing the vast expanses separating 
the Polynesian islands from South America ; fourth, the Japan cur- 
rents setting to the northeast from Asia and washing the shores of 
North America; fifth, the Aleutian-Commander chain of islands 
connecting Kamchatka with Alaska; sixth, the well-known route 
by Bering strait; and, seventh, possible connections during re- 
mote periods across the Polar regions north and south. Geological 
changes within the human period may have obliterated other 
thoroughfares, and all of those enumerated above may have under- 
gone changes increasing or diminishing their availability as routes of 
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migration. As they stand, the majority are not available for primi- 
tive voyagers, and could have been traversed only by wayfarers 
drifting with the winds or currents to transoceanic shores. Such 
voyages are not likely to have occured except in comparatively re- 
cent times, and can hardly have resulted in colonization or in 
seriously affecting blood or culture in regions already occupied. 
The story of Fusang, the land accidentally reached by early Chinese 
voyagers, is not of consequence in this connection, since the time is 
recent, and since it is not at all probable that the land visited and 
reported by the wandering priests was America. If, as is generally 
believed, Fusang was Japan, the backward state of eastern Asiatic 
navigation in recent centuries is thus clearly indicated. 

It is well known that Japanese junks have been found floating in 
the near Pacific or stranded on the American shores, but this also 
has little bearing on the question of the peopling of America, since 
this continent was certainly inhabited before the Japanese junk became 
a sea-going vessel. 

It has been a favorite theory with a few writers that the north 
Atlantic was wholly or partially bridged by land connections in the 
remote past, that the Faroe islands, Iceland, and Greenland were so 
intimately connected that northern Europe has furnished at least a 
part of the American population ; but modern researches seem to 
discredit this theory, and James Geikie, in a recent work, does not 
hesitate to declare’ that “ not a single scrap of evidence” can be 
adduced in support of the once generally accepted idea of a pre- 
glacial or early glacial elevation of the northern Atlantic sea bed. 
The elevation of this region was probably assumed by glacialists as 
the best means of explaining the glacial period. This route may be 
omitted, therefore, from consideration as a probable thoroughfare for 
European migration to America. Highly developed water craft 
carrying fresh water and a food supply would be required to traverse 
the three formidable stretches of open sea between the Faroe islands 
and Labrador. There are no currents setting in the proper direc- 
tion to aid in this voyage, and storm driven mariners are not to be 
counted on as colonists. 

The chance of voyagers having reached America intentionally 


1 Geikie, J., Fragments of Earth Lore, p. 283. 
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with the aid of the trade winds or the mid-Atlantic currents, prior 
to the time of Columbus, is perhaps too slight to call for serious 
consideration. The shortest possible voyage between Africa and 
South America is upwards of 1,000 miles in length. The fabled 
Atlantis has been regarded as a possible route of communication 
between the two continents but geologists say that, if an Atlantis 
ever existed, it certainly disappeared before the beginning of the 
human period, 

In the southern and middle Pacific there are thousands of miles 
of open sea separating South America from the nearest Pacific islands, 
a condition precluding the idea that very primitive peoples could 
have found a thoroughfare here, and geologists have discovered no 
evidence tending to show that these enormous gaps were ever 
bridged. | The same may be said of the route of the north Pacific 
current, which originates in the Japan sea and sweeps the shores of 
North America from the Aleutian islands to the Gulf ef California. 
Traversing these vast wastes of ocean was hardly possible, even by 
drifting voyagers, until within comparatively recent times. 

We now approach the route afforded by the festoon of islands 
draped like a wreath, in the Pacific between Kamchatka and Alaska. 
Today, with the boats of the primitive natives of both coasts, this 
is a possible route, but the voyage has one great interval of 300 
miles of open and generally tempestuous sea. It was not, there- 
fore, a probable route for very primitive times. Examinations of 
the ancient midden heaps and other inhabited sites of the Aleutian 
islands give no encouragement to the idea that this was ever a tho- 
roughfare for migrating populations. Doctor Dall’s careful explora- 
tions ' indicate that three periods of Aleutian occupancy may be dis- 
tinguished, estimated to embrace in all some 3,000 years or more. 
The earliest period is represented by the echinus eaters, a people of 
the lowest culture, apparently without fire, and, so far as the evi- 
dence goes, without implements or utensils of any kind, and neces- 
sarily without boats or any other possible means of sailing the seas. 
The second occupants were fish-eating tribes, who may have had 
craft of the simplest kind, but certainly none fitted for long voyages. 


1Dall, W. H., On succession in the shell heaps of the Aleutian Islands, Contri- 
butions to North American Ethnology, Vol. 1, p. 41. 
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The people of the third period were more advanced, approximating 
to the historic tribes in culture. The first and second occupants 
were necessarily of continental American origin and the same state- 
ment is no doubt equally true of the third. In all the deposits not 
a trace was found indicating that stranger wayfarers of higher cul- 
ture, or of any culture, had ever passed that way. If this chain of 
islands had been a thoroughfare for migrating tribes this could 
hardly be true. Stations would have been made on all the larger 
islands and some indications of their presence would remain to the 
present day. The Commander islands, forming the western links 
of the chain, were not inhabited when first visited by civilized_man, 
and no traces thereon of occupancy of any kind have been as yet 
reported. Thus there is an interval of more than 300 miles on this 
supposed route in which no evidence has been found of human 
presence, while an expanse of a thousand miles or more shows no 
trace of migrating peoples. None of the native peoples of the whole 
north Pacific coast from Japan to California, when first known to the 
whites, would have ventured to navigate the broad expanse of open 
sea that separates the outer members of the Aleutian group from 
Kamchatka without stronger motives for so doing than can now be 
imagined, and there is no evidence that at any earlier time the 
people of this coast were more enterprising or skillful in boatmaking 
and navigation, or that stronger motives for attempting the voyage 
existed than during the historic period. Trade by such peoples 
over such a route is not to be thought of. Neither is there evidence 
of the bridging of Bering sea by glacial or other ice masses so as to 
make migration feasible, and it seems highly improbable that it 
ever was a thoroughfare for any people. It seems safe to conclude 
that the so-called Aleutian-Commander island route is not and never 
has been an intercontinental route of travel. 

Among the possible gateways to America, interest centers chiefly 
around that of Bering strait ; it is apparently possible, without change 
in present intercontinental relations, for Asiatic peoples of primitive 
culture to have reached and peopled America. The distance from 
land to land is only forty miles and during especially frigid seasons 
ice forms a bridge so complete that crossing becomes a question only 
of the presence of migrating peoples and of warmth and food supply 
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for the journey. Here then, supposing no important modification of 
conditions, there has ever been an open thoroughfare from Asia to 
America for peoples of a culture sufficiently matured to enable them 
to withstand the rigors of Arctic climates. 


PROBLEMS OF MIGRATION 

In this discussion we pass over entirely consideration of the fact 
that inhabitants of the far northwest have moved to some extent 
across Bering strait into Asia. Occupation of the habitable areas 
of both continents is so ancient that migratory tendencies must have 
long since reached a state of practical equilibrium, and recent move- 
ments of population back and forth could have no possible relation 
with the movements of the period of primary occupancy. Although 
the early settlement of America is readily conceded, the period is not 
even approximately determined. The theory that the precursor of 
man occupied the entire world in pre-glacial or early glacial times is 
not to be accepted on the limited evidence furnished. The main points 
of this so called evidence are as follows: (1) that traces of possible 
precursors have been recovered from pre-glacial formations in widely 
separated regions ; (2) that primitive forms of the Hominide have 
been recovered from early Quaternary formations in western Europe 
and in South America; (3) that in late Tertiary time the relation 
of land areas was more favorable to general distribution of the higher 
mammals than in the present period; (4) that climatic conditions 
prevailing in Tertiary and earlier Tertiary times conspired with favor- 
able geographical connections to make continental communication 
easier than it is today; (5) that the physical and cultural charac- 
teristics of the American tribes are so highly specialized as to warrant 
the assumption of great antiquity. These considerations are worthy 
of close attention, but in the absence of well authenticated traces of 
man in the geological formations of the periods referred to they must 
be relegated in the main to the realm of speculation. 

At first glance the theory of very early and general distribution of 
the Hominide may not impress the mind as being unreasonable, yet 
it should be asked why this group of creatures more than the apes 
and monkeys should take to wandering into distant and inhospitable 
regions? When we consider that quadrupeds generally have a 
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widely distributed and reliable food supply, that nature furnishes 
them with ample protection from the cold, and that they multiply 
rapidly, while the precursor of man in all probability was unfitted to 
withstand the cold of Arctic climates or even of temperate winters, 
subsisted on tropical fruits rather than on animal food, replenished his 
numbers slowly, and was not endowed with the fleetness of foot that 
makes seasonal migrations possible, there seems to be sufficient 
for reason holding that distribution to the remote, and especially to 
the temperate and frigid areas, was much slower than would be the 
distribution of most mammals. The tropical and sub-tropical man 
of early times would not willingly migrate to inhospitable lands and 
forbidding environments any more than would the apes today. He 
had not only to become measurably acclimated but had to acquire 
sufficient intelligence to enable him to master the adverse conditions 
of the colder climates and it seems that only highly developed, rea- 
soning, fire-using, implement-making, and warmly-clothed man 
would be equal to the task. It is reasonable therefore to hold that 
the Hominide probably did not begin to spread widely beyond their 
original habitat until the human status had been fully reached and 
neither far nor rapidly until a considerable degree of culture had been 
achieved. 

Under known conditions of land relations and climate it appears 
that America could hardly have been colonized by a people not well 
skilled as hunters and fishers, not acquainted with fire, and not sup- 
plied with suitable clothing. Today, deprived of fire and clothing, 
the human race could not survive a year north of 30 or 35 degrees 
of north latitude, and it seems that more primitive tropical forms 
would have little greater chance of survival. 

The migrations of the precursor were, no doubt, directed, as 
were those of the related mammalian groups, along lines of least 
resistance, as determined by immediate considerations of multipli- 
cation of numbers, food supply, safety from foes, climatic change, 
and instincts acquired from long periods of experience. The move- 
ments of primitive man were doubtless of kindred nature, while civil- 
ized man is governed more fully by well defined ultimate considera- 
tions of welfare. 

The movements of the pioneers of the race were not those of 
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simple migration from a native seat. Each step was the result of 
pressure of some form which by degrees pushed groups out of the 
original habitat, thence from environment to environment, each step 
requiring painful processes of exploitation and adaptation and each 
being liable to retrogression, defeat, and even complete group anni- 
hilations. We may fairly assume, however, that the perpetual 
struggle for existence necessarily engaged in by migrating peoples 
dealing with new and strenuous conditions developed the hardihood 
and the higher attributes of mind that in time came to characterize 
the race, making possible the conquest of the remoter parts of the 
world. 

Considering the conditions under which dissemination must have 
taken place, it seems improbable that man occupied all lands while 
still within the very primitive stages of progress and we are bound 
to insist at least that early or even late peopling of any land should 
not be assumed but should be established by evidence that can with- 
stand the severest criticism. When we recall the difficulty with 
which the civilized nations of Europe, possessed of sea-going craft, 
reached far lands, it should not surprise us if primitive man, with- 
out boats, or with craft of the simplest kind only, left some of the 
remoter regions of the world, as, for example, America, for a long 
time undiscovered. 

The ten thousand miles separating tropical Asia and tropical 
America could be traversed by men afoot in a few years of contin- 
uous progress, but for reasons already given we must not think of 
the movement that led to the peopling of America from tropical 
regions, possibly of the Old World, in the light of an ordinary 
journey. Previous to the period of commercial activity among 
nations the home of each people was the center of the world to that 
people and in the absence of a strong motive long journeys would 
not be undertaken. 

The precursor of man at the period of his specialization as man 
probably occupied a limited area — possibly a single homogeneous 
environment —and the variations of race took place as a result of 
dispersal and consequent group isolation. We may fairly assume 
that the precursor, during the stage of development represented by 
Pithecanthropus erectus, occupied some area in southern or south- 
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eastern Asia not larger perhaps than that occupied by the gibbon or 
the orang today. Can we imagine agencies sufficiently potent to have 
sent such a creature in haste northward a thousand miles, from tropi- 
cal Java, for example, to the sub-tropical Irrawaddy, thence, later, 
five hundred miles into the temperate Yellow river region, thence 
a thousand miles or more into the Amur valley, and thence again 
two thousand miles over the icy plateaus and ranges into Siberia, 
across the chill and barren tundra to the Anadyr, and finally to 
arctic Cape East? A tendency to wander may be assumed, but 
pressure of multiplying numbers would seem to be the only adequate 
agency in driving peoples from a land of warmth and plenty to the 
inhospitable regions of the North. At best a vast amount of time 
necessarily would be consumed with each of these great steps. In 
fact, the changes would be so profound in respect to climate and 
food supply that the wonder is that a tropical creature ever succeeded 
in accomplishing the feat. 

I should prefer to assume that the movements were made very 
gradually, that in temperate climates the elements of culture were 
acquired through repeated struggles with unfriendly conditions, and 
that vast increase in population took place before the farther north 
was penetrated. We cannot conceive of men crossing the cold 
plateaus of Mongolia and Manchuria and entering Siberia without an 
artificial food supply, without fire, without clothing, and without im- 
plements of the chase, for it is here that he would encounter those 
trigid waves which for ages have swept southward from the Arctic 
circle. 

The difficulties of migration would not end with the crossing of 
Bering strait. Tribes acclimated in Siberia would soon make a home 
in the valley of the Yukon, but beyond this, during the long glacial 
period, a vast ice sheet extended with occasional interruptions from 
the far north across the continent to the southwest, and ages must 
have elapsed before the pioneers of Asia’s expanding population 
crossed this zone, reaching the valley of the Columbia. The spread 
from the Columbia to the east and south over middle America would 
be easier, but yet would not be accomplished ina day. 

Diagram XV will aid in conveying a notion of the problems of 
migration under known conditions from an Old World cradle to the 
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XV. — Stages of migration in the peopling of America from tropical Asia. 


New World by way of the arctic gateway, and in suggesting the 
cultural transformations that must have accompanied each step of 
the progress. In each successive environment from A to G man 
would come under the sway of new conditions, and at G there would 
probably not remain a single activity or a single article of food known 
at A. Supposing for example a stone age culture, language, social 
institutions, government, religion, and the arts and industries, would 
be subject to frequent and decided modifications and not a few, 
possibly nearly all, would suffer absolute extinction. Agriculture, 
pastoral life, modes of transportation, metallurgy, ceramics, building, 
textiles and the zxsthetic arts one by one would drop into disuse, 
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passing little by little out of the knowledge of the northward migrat- 
ing people, for there would be not only elimination of activities, but 
there would ensue quick forgettings. In one environment the pre- 
ceding habitat ina few generations would be entirely forgotten, and 
the knowledge of an art lost for a generation is lost for good, for 
even the echoes of tradition in a few generations entirely disappear. 
The frigid zone knows not of the temperate and the temperate knows 
little of the tropical until after transportation is placed on an artificial 
basis. 

In the present state of our knowledge of the history of man in 
America we cannot assume to dispose finally of the multitude of 
problems involved. It is most important, however, that the whole 
subject should be passed under review at frequent intervals, the data 
assembled and classified, the theories analyzed, and, if necessary, 
new hypotheses formulated. The anthropologist, however, cannot 
assume responsibility for the whole vast range of research involved ; 
he must await the slow progress of biologic, geologic, and geo- 
graphic science. The naturalist, the geologist, the geographer, the 
climatologist, the astronomer, the paleontologist, the somatologist, 
the psychologist, the anatomist, and the pathologist must come to 
the aid of the ethnologist and the archeologist before the history of 
the American race can be written. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL Museum, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE PENOBSCOT LANGUAGE OF MAINE 
By J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


ERY little material has appeared relating to the structure or 
\ vocabulary of the real Penobscot language of Maine, which 
is still spoken by some 350 persons, most of whom live at 
the Indian village of Oldtown on Penobscot River near Bangor, Me. 
In Pilling’s “ Bibliography of the Algonquian Languages ”’ (1891), p. 
392, a considerable list is given under the head ‘“ Penobscot,’ the 
most important of which works, however, do not apply to the 
Penobscot idiom but rather to the Abenaki language, now used for 
the most part by about 350 people at St Francis, near Pierreville, 
P. Q. Thus, the so-called Penobscot works of Peter Paul Wzok- 
hilain are really in Canadian Abenaki, but the manuscript catechism 
of Démillier there noted is in genuine Penobscot, as is the Penob- 
scot material not noted by Pilling in the ‘Indian Good Book” 
of Fr. Eugéne Vetromile, S.J., (1856; 1858). The orthography 
of these two French writers on this language, however, makes a 
careful study of the idiom from a phonetic point of view extremely 
difficult. 

In the American Anthropologist, N.S. IV (1902), pp. 17-32, I 
gave a brief but careful study, based upon personal work among 
the Indians, of the differentiation between Penobscot and the lan- 
guage of the Canadian Abenaki, as spoken today, pointing out in a 
table their chief phonetic differences (pp. 21-22), as well as their 
main points of grammatical variation (pp. 26-27). It will be ob- 
served that the French writers on Penobscot, particularly Vetromile, 
retain the nasal a7 = Abenaki 07, while I was unable to place this 
sound in Penobscot, except in the word mfjiz ‘moose.’ It is prob- 
able that the nasal is obsolescent in the Penobscot dialect of today, 
a parallel case to the change of the x to / in the present St Regis 
Iroquois dialect, a development which has also taken place, both in 
the Penobscot and the modern Abenaki idiom of Canada as com- 
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pared with the mother-tongue of both, the Old Abenaki given in 
Rasles, ‘‘ A Dictionary of the Abenaki Language ”’ (Pickering, 1833); 
and in Aubéry’s much more extensive lexicon (cited by Gill, Viewx 
Manuscrits Abenakis, pp. 5 ff: pp. 11 ff). 

The present paper, giving four stories, and phrases, recited by 
Indians, and a glossary of 376 Penobscot forms with grammatical 
commentary by myself, embodies the whole of my Penobscot 
material, which I have obtained orally from Penobscot Indians at 
Bar Harbor, Me., during the past ten years. As this, so far as I 
know, is the only large collection of Penobscot words and forms 
which has as yet been published, I trust that it may be of use to 
the student of the dying eastern Algonquian idioms. The Abenaki 
material herein contained is taken from my own manuscript diction- 
ary of modern Abenaki, now almost completed, from oral Abenaki 
sources. On the Canadian Abenaki idiom, see my paper in J/sce/- 
lanea Linguistica in onore di Grasziodio Ascoli, Turin, 1901. 

The pronunciation of the Indian words in this article is indicated 
as follows. All the consonants should be sounded as in English 
with the following exceptions. In Penobscot ci has the same value 
as in English, but in Abenaki it is often, although not invariably, 
pronounced as ¢s’. Rasles always gives /s, ¢s, for modern ch, 7. 
Similarly, we find Penobscot and English 7 identical, but the same 
consonant occasionally pronounced ds” in Abenaki. Penobscot g is 
always hard. Abenaki / after a, 0, u,has a sound like the Polish 
“barred /.”” The Penobscot and English / are the same, except in 
final syllables, when the Penobscot / is an almost inaudible lingual 
touch. In both dialects 7% is equivalent to the French nasal xz, and 
the combinations £/, ph, are to be pronounced & + h, p + h, respec- 
tively. The inverted comma indicates a voice-stop, not unlike a soft 
‘Ayin. This common Algonquian sound is inadequately represented 
by the French writers by &. When m and x are written in juxtaposi- 
tion to the following consonant, they have their own inherent in- 
determinate vowel: as zdak ‘than.’ The consonant s always has 
the hard sound, as in English ‘ mistake.” The Penobscot combina- 
tion sz is a medial syllable, half-way between English s and z: i. e. it 
stands in about the same relation to each as does the Czech voiceless 
¢ to the English ¢ and d. The w in 4w is pronounced with a soft 
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whispering vowel following it. In both dialects the vowels have the 
Italian values, except Penobscot = English aw; Penobscot =a 
very short a-sound; 6 as in German, and the apostrophe, which rep- 
resents a short indeterminate vowel, as in the Hebrew Sh’va mobile. 
Abenaki 6 = French nasal -oz. When two vowels are written to- 
gether, as aa, they are pronounced separately with a hiatus. On 
the curious intonation of the Penobscot see Anthrop. IV., pp. 19-20. 

My principal Penobscot teacher frequently varied in his usage, 
particularly in his change of s to z and ch to / after a vowel, oc- 
casionally altering his s and ch to s and / respectively, according to 
the usual eastern Algic practice, but sometimes retaining the hard 
s and ch, even after a preceding vowel. His inconsistency, which 
I have also heard from other Penobscots, is faithfully reproduced in 
my phonetic rendering. 


STORIES AND PHRASES 


I 
Niwad agua G’ loské' be iijimajephigwe KE’ didenuk 
Long ago once Glooskap started off from Katahdin 
nist udémizal miunzo gwdaladijt. Wa sposd kiwtk 
along with _his dog, a moose he tracking. On that morning 
tohki law lidédit <alnodbak iinami'tonéd wasalt. Ud’ labosiné. 
when they woke up, the Indians, they see snow. They went out (to look). 
VUbenhlawé G’ bul yaga aidé' mizal, Unami tono 
They tracked Glooskap and his dog. They see 
indagima yaga mizal pemaptit lawul dé' git. 
his snow-shoes and his dog their tracks. 
II 
Néiwad agua cle k’ sa ni kwop hkdado ké' owun. Nagua 
Long ago once what happened, now I will tell you. Then 
inadielina chi mat sowinnawak yaga agwenissis’ wal. 
they went hunting (some) old people and their grandchildren. 
Waka al’law l'dwa kwésibémuk. Ni wigtyi'dit. We sposd' kiwik 
Far they went up a lake. There they camped. That morning 
aimaje lané chi mati zowinnawak nizi-nadadieli-na yaga 
they started off did the old people, together they went hunting and 
aigwusnawi' gané aigwenisis? wal ET? mogiz gt kiwik nowa 


they kept camp, did their grandchildren. That forenoon a certain 
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skinoszis ugid zen R wi ji. Malumte wani Waka 
lad went into the woods __ alone. Then he got lost. Far 
w’ béjowd se wa'jok Ugatl’ gwent. We Spozd kiwik 
he went into the mountain. He stayed all night. In the morning 
to ki lit w gliduhuss wigawészal sa kwoszeliji. 
when he woke up, _ he thought he saw his mother coming to him. 


Ud li-wagiima’ len. Udegeskwé' tahun wigawéssal. Niga tiwikwun’ gun 
He ran to her, He embraced her, his mother. Then _ she seized him ; 
amachephd' gun wig wi'mwok. We skindsis &yit nog jiphon. Ansa kwa 
she took him away home. That boy stayed all winter, This was 
aweésos alidahészianban wigawészal. Niga yiigth chi 
a bear which he thought was his mother, Then these old 
mat sowinnawak séna pejt ladit. Kwilaw hawal 
people were seeking him, when they returned. They sought 


aigwenissis wul. Medilage ni gwuni igwulawhawal. Umajeliné 


their grandchild. Ten days long they sought him. They went 
wig’ womok. 
home. 
ET mi sigwan’ wik m’ déwleno abigiwo set tdam: 
That Spring, a wizard, when he returned from hunting, said : 


Niach nuskawé wunna skinosis.’’ Niga k chi mati sowinnawak 


*«T will find that boy.”’ Then the old people 
pudawasina. Mélumte We spostkiwik alil’jidakon 
came together. Then they decided. That morning they sent out 
m’déw'leno yaga sibi nisinske sénobak. Mélumte n’ mapedabészidit 
that wizard and also twenty men. Then when they arrived, 
uwa m’déwleno idam: ‘‘Sendbétuk wiw nd labaaduk wi'yu awésos 
that wizard said : «O men surround that bear 
wigit. Niach ndappodétihi.”” Niga k'héla. Niga m’ déwleno 
where he lives. will smash it Then thus it was, Then the wizard 


tapp kwudé tehémen awésos wigamikw. Niga awésos sukhinodé lun. 
smashed in the bear’s dwelling. Then the bear came out at him. 
Ma nitte tigwildawé. Mélumte tigwisibéskawan. Uni lind. We 
Right out he came at them. Then they shot him. They killed him. That 
skinosis majephuwe ida gwiphowal (ugwisi? kundwal). Majephowal 
boy he ran away; they got him ; (they caught him). They took him 
wig womwok. Wa skindsis agwami wanzd (akwal’mo) awé sos. 
home. That boy more wild he was than a bear. 
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Ill 


Niga nia bés'godéa kwasib?muk ndchibi'sin noch khawiyadlgwun. 
I once from a lake coming in a canoe started down. 
Malumte  bissidi pechidalgwa  pontegok. Ni wigi'a. Malumte 
Then it got dark, when I arrived at the falls. There I camped. Then 
ngiziadalogwi pia. Nbozin. Noji-enigokutahé' gon  skami' kw. 
late (my supper) there. I got in the canoe. I was going (up) to spear salmon. 
Malumte bezgo namiéi; wga nsdftahi'n. Niga ecliwikwifhuk ; 
Then one I saw; then _I struck him. Then I pulled him up ; 
nga elibau skazit. Nga ngud wiphi'gon; nga N'machegwichin 
then he fought. Then he tipped me over ; then I swim ashore 
nspi-ngillemen Malumte bedagwichina snoji; ni mina 
holding my canoe Then I got ashore ; then again 
ndebosun ndiluk. N’ga mina nd libiyen. Malumte mina 
I got in my canoe. Then again I paddled over. So — once more 
nmuskawi mgekimkwahum sukhamid chasté’ gwit. 
I found the pole, sticking up _in the middle of the river. So 
nwt konan ; n ga ndeba kun names. Nméache'lan 
I took hold of it and drew in the fish. Then I went off 
wigia. nd babekhan. Wa skami'kw halit kiwul 
to where I camped. Then I weighed him. That salmon weighed 
nsinske debit nan. 
thirty and five. 


IV 


Niga nia bés goda nadadiali wa kachinal muk. Yaga  sibi 
Once upon a time I went hurting away up the river. And late 
nmabechili wnwikkdsin. Mialumte  gstkasia. gpi-ndeld' sun ; 
there I arrived; I built a camp. Then I got it built. I goin the woods ; 
nl miins-e kan. Malumte nben' la munc. Noséoplun ; 
I go moose hunting. Then 1 saw tracks of moose. I follow tracks ; 
nbedopla mug wa kwuk. Ni dali ngisibésku nis da. 
I overtake him in a bog. There I shot him twice. 
Ni mina nisdoplun. Ni mina ndadimikawun. motid'gun. 
Then I followed him again. Again I caught him. Then he fought (me). 
Niga wnmachephua. Nd-akuadawephue abaszik. No-chibeskhan 
So I ran away. I climbed up in a tree. I shot him 
ewe bi. Mélumte ni'lin. 
from above. So I killed him. 
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PHRASES 

N’ namié wuskind'sum w’ lo’ gwé', 1 saw your son-in-law yesterday. 

Ni age ngizagé’ kimgon Pawanobskewad’ wun mewid sis, Then he 
taught me a little Penobscot. 

Ndachweldimen nan’ ganidd wun k’ ad’ lad’ wewadgonek, want you 
to tell me stories in your language. 

Neisage’ kimsin Alesigontegwi alad’ wewd'gon Canada dali, 1 learned 
the Abenaki language in Canada. 

Elwe't altigwit tala'ii gia lad’ wewdgon, It certainly sounds pretty 
much like your language. 

Niga nia k dado ké'owun elé? mugwonban bés'goda. Kelé’t. Neda. 
Kehé' lagak ? Now I will tell you what luck I had once. Yes. No. 
Really ? 

Niswiek tidaltelawul k' chi munzo waka Ganada, My wife shot a big 
moose far up in Canada. 

K’ nadiél gia tagwa' gwi yaga k ni chi maga’ libo, You go hunting 
in the autumn and you kill a big caribou. 

Wuliwda skwidun béskowadi, He knows very well how to use a gun. 

Kéekw kad’ liwisi? RKdilineppan eliwissian w'ld'gwé', naskua 
ngawidahé'sin. What is your name? You told me your name yesterday, 
but I have forgotten it. 

Mili ni wejan’ manban w'li' Ndéachweldimen na nuksesstk 
agwé'd’n. Give me the one I had yesterday. I want a light canoe. 

Nbecho k saneppan nché" kwé', | came here this morning. 

Ni kizdwée kanban, That is the one I used. 

Yuwa sénobé tinamial agua miiiizo, That man sees a moose. 

Miiiz tinamial aindbal, The moose sees the Indian. 

Wa séndbé tinamial widobal wijial, The man sees his friend’s brother. 

Kiabe tawi haliglolané elod wa, Can you understand me if I 
speak my language ? 

timen ni alod wa, You wnderstand my language. 

Ndabaji lich mdalage séchi lagi, 1 will return at ten o’clock. 

Té menok ndabajt li, Soon I will return. 

Wisand'gwst mejibe p chi-uligen. Nia nwisaka. Hurry up if you 
please. I am ina hurry. 

Nia ni. Kiani. Négumaga ni. That is forme. That is for you. 
That is for him. 

Néguma ndéisimukw nia, He is talking about me. 

Yii'gik (ni'gik) sénobak, These (those) men. 
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Penorscor GLOSSARY 

Abaszi ‘tree’ = A. dbasi. PI. abaszik. 

Abaznoda ‘ basket’ = A. abasnoda, connected with Nabaz(s) ‘wood’ 
in abaszi. 

Abi ‘sit’; imper., from yas = A. adi. 

Abigiwo set ‘when he returns from hunting’; contains yaé(7/), 
particle seen in A. 66, in A. 6b-adaliowak ‘when they finish hunting,’ 
+ kiwo'se, for which cf. s. v. ugiosen ‘he goes to the woods’ + par- 
ticipial -7. 

Achimowdgon ‘story’ = A. djmowdgan ‘history.’ Cf. A. wd- 
‘their traditions.’ Pen. yachim=A. ‘relate.’ 

Agua, intercalary particle ‘ indeed’; like age, q. v., commonly used 
with ndwad, but cf. also: undmial agua minzo ‘he sees a moose’ 
== A. agua, 

Age, with ni; ni age ‘then’ = agua, q. v. 

Agwami ‘more, 


in comparison, as agwami ---ndak ‘more --- than.’ 

Agwed’n ‘ canoe,’ really = Passamaquoddy swedun ; in A. and also 
in Pen. wigwaol ‘ bark canoe’; cf. s. v. undo. 

A‘ kwal’ mo ‘he is wild’ = A. ya kwal in akwalmijik ‘ those who 
hate me.’ The o ending is 3 p. 

Alad wewagon ‘language’; a/, relative prefix, + Vaduwe ‘ speak’ 
+ abstract -wdégon. Cf. s. v. lad wewdgonek. 

Alemiis ‘dog.’ See s, v. udé’mizal; pl. alemozak = A. alemos; P. 
ul mits. 

Alisigintegok ‘ Pierreville,’ in P. Q., Canada (see just below). 
Here, with loc. -of. 

Alésigintegwi Abenaki,’ really an adjective from A. A/sigontegw, 
the Abenaki name for Pierreville in P. Q., Canada, the headquarters of 
the modern Canadian Abenaki ; = ‘ river of empty habitations.’ It was 
arsikantekw in old Abenaki, from arsi ‘empty’ + -an- ‘ dwelling’ 
+ tekw, suffix = ‘river.’ Cf. Prince, Afisce/lanea Linguistica in onore 
di Grasiodio Ascoli, 1901, p. 3, note. 

Alibjidakon ‘one sends him out’; relative ai + fejida ‘send’ 
+ kon, 3 p. 

Alidahészianban ‘the one which he thought’; y(/)édahds, seen in 
welidahuss ; (k)lidahus ‘think’ + an, partic. 3 p., + dan, past ending. 

Ali lawldwa ‘when they looked for him’; a/ particle of time, 
really relative, + vh/aw ‘ go to seek’ + partic. 7d = Jit + 3 p. -wa. 

Alnobak ‘Indians,’ with anim. pl. -%. Cf. s. v. a/nddbe. 

Alndbal ‘ Indian,’ with obviative -7. See next. 
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Alndbe ‘Indian,’ same stem as in Delaware Lendpe; i. e€., 
2 ; vin ‘man’ + dpe, abe ‘one who stands erect,’ as distinct from the 
animals. Cf. A. alndda. 

Alod wa ‘my language,’ variant of wa. Cf. s. v. lad’ wewdgon, 
alad wewdgon. 

wan ‘your language’; relative a/(i) + Vo(a)duwe ‘speak’ 
ag +2 p. (w)an; lit. ‘what you speak.’ The same analysis applies to 


alod wa, elod wa. 

Altogwut ‘it sounds’; a/togw ‘sound,’ as A. altéigwadokaik ‘they 
noise abroad’ + partic. 3 p. 
Ansa kua ‘this was, behold!’ 
Awas ‘animal’ = A. awaas. 
Awent ‘who?’ = A. awani? 
Awenil, obviative of awent. 
Awenoch ‘white man’ = A, awanoch. 
Awésos ‘bear’ = A. awasos. 


A particle of asseveration. 


Derivation uncertain. 


B 


Bes’ goda = pes’ goda with 6 after preceding vowel; ‘once.’ Cf. A. 
Les Pp 


paszego ‘one.’ 

Bes’ go = pes’ go ‘one’ = A. pazego. See just above. 

Beskowadi, for peskowadi with 6 after preceding vowel ‘ how he (she) 
is to shoot’; ¥fesk ‘shoot’ + 3 p. partic. (w)a¢ + obv. 7. 

Bissidé = pissidé (6 for p after prec. vowel): ‘it gets dark ;’ y f/s 
= A. fez in fis’ gwiwi ‘in the dark’; A. pesgatangweszso ‘it got dark’ 


+ partic. d= 6, 3 p. 
D 


Dali ‘ at, near’; sees. v. ni dali. 
Debu ‘and’ = tebu, with d for ¢ after prec. vowel = A. tabu (ta 
asseverative + da here = ‘indeed’). 
E 
Ebasté’ gwu ‘across the river’; ebas = awas (A.) ‘over,’ occurring 
in A. awasadenek ‘ over the hill’ + ¢egw ‘river’ = A. tukw. 


Edali, relative = A. adalt-. 

Elékza ‘that which happened’; e/e, relative, allied to adi + yz 
‘do, make’ + pronominal -a ; lit. ‘ that which was done.’ 

Ele! mugwonban ‘what luck he had’; e/, relative, as above = a/- 
+e/, abbrev. for ‘good’ +3 p. inan. -mugw partic. on + dan, sign 


of past. Cf. A. nédlalmegwga ‘1 am lucky’; &dé/al/megon ‘ what luck did 


you have ?’ 
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Elibau'skaszit ‘he struggled,’ said, for ex., ofa fish ; rel. + vpau'sk, 
perhaps cognate with Pen. yfesk = A. yfask ‘strike, shoot’ (cf. s. v. 
ugwisibéskawan) + 3(7) reflexive + partic. 3 p. -é7. 

Eliwi'kwiphuk ‘1 pull him up’; really a participle; e/, relative 
element + ‘ pull’+ yzw7'f, denoting ‘ away, from,’ as in majephue 
‘he runs away,’ q. v., + wk, 3 p. object. Cf. s. v. 2 wi"konan. 

Eliwissian ‘your name’; e/i, rel., + Nwiz(i) ‘call’ + -an, 2 p. 
partic.; lit. ‘what you are called.’ Cf. s. v. &d@ eliwist. 

Efmi, particle of temporal duration = ‘ during,’ as emi siguan'wik 
‘in the Spring’; = A. adm. 

El mogiz ga kiwik ‘on that forenoon’; e/ mo, particle of time when, 
+ ‘day’ + (k)akw ‘morning,’ same root as in sfosakw 
‘morning,’ q. Vv. 

Elodwa ‘ my language’; rel. e/ + yoduwa(e) ‘speak’ + 1 p. ending 
-a; lit. ‘ that which I speak.’ Sees. v. a/éd'wa. 

Elweét ‘certainly, it must be so,’ probably = A. a/wa ato ‘it is 
nearly like that.’ Cf. s.v. Relét, kehélagak. 

Eweébi ‘above’; ewe, perhaps cognate with A. awa(s) ‘over,’ in A. 
awasaden ‘ over the hill.’ Cf. s. v. ébastégw. 

Eyidit ‘where they are,’ pl. of éyé/, q. v., and see 2’ daiyin. 

Eyit «he being, staying’; singular of eyidit above ; Vaz, ¢ with 3 p. 
ending A. w’d-ai-(y)in ‘he is.’ Sees. v. &’datyin. 


G 

Gia ‘thou’ = dia, with g for & after prec. vowel. 

Gistumawé ‘they decide’; isi ‘can, accomplish, do’ + inan. -tum 
+ 3p. pl. (a wi=A. kistésik ‘one who decides’). Note that 
= ‘he does, makes.’ 

G’ loskabe, with g for k= K’ luskabe ‘the deceiver,’ Pen. form of 
Pass. Ku/éskap, the eastern Algonquian demi-god. Cf. Leland and Prince, 
Kuldéskap the Master, Funk and Wagnalls, New York, 1902. 

Gwuni, for kwuni ‘ during,’ from kweni ‘long’ = A. kweni ‘long.’ 

Gstkasia ‘1 got it built’ ; &7s7, past sign + Vkasi ‘make, construct,’ 
as in 2 wikkasin, q. V., + 1 p. partic. -éa, 


H 

Haaso ‘horse,’ with obv. -o; pl. haaswuk = A. ases, but A. ndaasom 
‘my horse.’ 

Halig lolane ‘if I speak’ ; hali = relative a/i + #/0/ ‘ speak,’ really 
v4/ with reduplicated 7+ 1 p. -an + conditional -e. 
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Halit kiwul ‘he weighed’; lit. ‘he was heavy’; a/i=rel. ali + 
= A. thwigui ‘heavy’; A. ‘fkwiguan’ a pound + obv. (w)-w7. 


Jdam ‘he says’; Wi ‘say’ + inan. indef. -dam. 


K 

Kadawsande ‘Saturday’; lit. ‘before Sunday’; adaw ‘before’ 
+ sande ‘Sunday’; = A. Kadawsandaga. 

Kadeskik * Bangor,’ with loc. -&. 

Kadi ‘wish,’ used for future ; cf. ngadi-giwibiasi. 

Kamach ‘very’; kamach awas wanzo ‘very is the animal wild’; 
= A. 

Kaos(s) ‘cow’ = A. kaos. In borrowing Eng. words these idioms 
seem to prefer the plural; cf. A. péks ‘ pig’ ; ases ‘horse’ (from Eng. 
pl. horses). 

K’ chi ‘big’ = Pass. and A. &chi. Sees. v. kdadenuk. 

K dédenuk ‘Katahdin,’ with loc. = ‘big mountain’; ‘big,’ 
same element as in &chi? + interc. -d- + aden ‘mountain’ + loc. -()&. 

K dado kéowun ‘1 tell thee’; &, 2 p., + interc. +adoeka ‘tell’ 
(the element yado is seen in adiwe ‘speak’) +1 p. -(w)un=A., 
k didokawol tell thee,’ from A. édo'ka ‘speak’; cf. ndado keowun and 
note A. wdelidokawon, 3p. Cf. also s. v. nan ganudo kewun. 

K 'daivin you stay, are’; 2 p., + interc. -¢- + yai ‘stay’ + the 
indef. -( Cf. s. v. éyit, évidit. 

K dalokewag'n ‘thy work’ ; 2 p., + interc. -d- + yaloka ‘ work’ 
+ abstract -wdg'n. 

dihlel tell thee’; &, 2 p., + interc. + ‘tell,’ an ampli- 
fication of the simpler y/ ‘ say’ (see s. v. ‘dam) + e/, suffix 1 p. 

K’ di lineppan ‘you told me’; &, 2 p., + interc. -d- + y7‘/ ‘ tell,’ as 
just above, and see s. v. #dam + in, 1 p. object, + connecting -e(/) 
+ past pan (see s. v. elel’mugwonban). The same /‘/-stem is seen in A. 
k dilloob *\ told thee,’ with past sign -od. 

K’ d’ lad’ wewdgonek ‘in thy language’; 4, 2 p.,+ interc. -d- + relat. 
Zas in ali + aduwe ‘speak’ (cf. s. v. alad’ wewdgon) + abstr. -wdagon. 
In A. lodwadnganik. 

K’ a’ liwist ‘thy name’; lit. ‘what thou callest thyself’; 4, 2 p., 
+ interc. -d- + rel. eff = ali + \wis(7) 3 cf. eliwissian. 

Kégwes ‘what’; sees. v. = A. hagui, khagwes. 

Kehélaga k ‘ really, surely,’ an augment of ke/@¢; kehél = ké/ + the 
interr. -ga + inan. particle 
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Kékw ‘what’ = A. kagui; sees. v. kégwes. 

Kelét ‘ yes, assuredly’ = A. kala ato. 

Ken’ we ‘but’ = A. kanowa. 

Keswak ‘how many’ ?; with pl. anim. -(w)ak; = A. kaswak., 

Kia ni ‘that is for thee.’ On 47a, sees. v. gia. Xia is regarded as 
a cognate accusative: ‘that is with respect to you’ (thee). 

Kiade ‘thou,’ with intensive- 4c, sometimes conditional; = A. &/atta. 

Kil’ wa ‘you’ (pl.) = A. 

Kissande * Monday’; lit. ‘after Sunday’; Acs = Aisi ‘after’; A. 
kissand aga, 

Kiii'na ‘we’ (inclusive of the person addressed) = A. Aina. See 
S. V. mina. 

Kisawekanban ‘the one I used’; &is(/) = past sign ‘after’ + 
vaweka ‘use’ = A. awaka + an, 1 p. partic., + past dan. See s. v. 
dilineppan. 

Kisi-awendch-wad’wi ‘he can talk English’; Azo? ‘he can’ + 
awendch ‘white man,’ q. v., + connecting -w- + Naduwe ‘ speak’ + 7, 
3 P- 

Kizi' to ‘he makes, does.’ Cf. s. v. k’m’ salig’ si toba. 

K’ madeg nl ‘thy skins’; &, 2 p., + madeg’n ‘skin’ + inan. pl. 
-(w)Z. Cf. A. madagen, ‘skin’ which takes anim. pl. -dé. 

salig’ toba méni thou makest much money’; 4, 2 p., + m’sa/ 
‘much’ + &vs7 ‘to make,’ with inan. ending -/e + cond. -da. Cf. s. v. 
mts’ gt. 

K’ nadiéli ‘thou huntest’; 2 p., + V(")adieli ‘hunt’; cf. 
unadielina, See just below. 

nadielib’na ‘we (inclus.) hunt’; 1 and 2 p., + v¥(2)adieli 
‘hunt’ + d’na, 1 p. pl. suffix. Sees. v. 2’ nadielib’ na. 

K’ namiogona ‘he sees us’ (inclus.) = A. #’namiogonna; k and 
2 p., + vuam ‘see’ + (0)gona, 3 p. suffix. 

K’ ‘thou dost kill’; 4, 2 p., + ‘kill,’ really = ‘fell,’ + 
3p. 6. Cf. s. v. niin. 

tamen thou dost understand it’; 4, 2 p., + Vwao'(¢a) ‘ under- 
stand’ + def. inanim, -men. See just below. 

XK’ wao'tawi ‘ thou dost understand me’; 4, 2 p., + wae (fa) ‘ under- 
stand’ + 1 p. objective suffix (w)Z. 

K’ wao'tol ‘1 understand thee’; 2 p. object, + \wao' (ta) ‘ under- 
stand’ + 1 p. subject -o/. 

Kwazibémuk ‘at the lake’; kwasibe ‘lake,’ probably means ‘ rocky’ 
(Awasi) + de ‘water,’ seen in nedi ‘ water,’ q. v., + m(uk), locative. 
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The A. word for ‘lake’ is usually zedes ‘ body of water’ = nebi. Kwasibe 
is formed like Pass. kusfem ‘ lake.’ 

K’ wigt ‘thou livest, dwellest’; 2, 2 p., + wig ‘live, dwell’; =A. 
k’wigin. Cf. wigia, wigiyidit, wig womwok. 

K’ wi jt ‘alone’ = A. ngichiwi ‘alone.’ 

Kwilaw hawal ‘they seek him’ (them); ywi/awa ‘seek’ + obv. 
-(w)al. Cf. s. v. kwilawo'séna, ugwildawé. 

Kwilawo séna ‘they are seeking him’; ‘seek’ + element 
‘go,’ seen in A. elosa ‘go’ + pl. Cf. s. v. ugwulax’ hawal. 

“wunt during ’; see s. v. gwunt. 

K’ wuskinosum ‘ thy son-in-law’; &, 2 p., + wuskinds ‘ young man’ 

+ poss. -wm. Sees. v. skinossis. 


M 

Ma nitte ‘then.’ Ma asseverative particle + wifte = demonstrative 
ni + asseverative fe. Perhaps ma nitte means ‘ indeed.’ 

Madaweso ‘ porcupine.’ 

Magalibo ‘ caribou’ = A. magélibo. The obv. form ends in -ad/. 

Majephue ‘he runs away’; \maji ‘go’ + \fh-root ‘away, from.’ 
Cf. s. v. umajephogon, majephowul, and for the ph-root s. v. uda ‘gwi- 
phowal. 

Majephowul ‘ they take him away’; \maj + /h-root ‘ away,’ as above, 
+ obv. 3 p.-(w)u/. Sees. v. majephue, umajephdgon. 

Majich = 3 p. imper. ‘let him go’; ymaj ‘ go’ + (¢)ch = the 
imper. ending, probably identical with the future -ch (A. -/7). 

Malumte ‘then’; common Pass. resumptive. 

Maskwulamiyilyjil “he (obv.) calling’; Wmaskwulam ‘call,’ Pass. 
+ (»)éil, participial obviative. 

Mat nagwuk ‘Lincoln’ = ‘ large hills.’ 

Mdewit' le loon’ = A. mdawi'la. Probably means ‘ the calling one,’ 
from yh/a ‘call,’ seen in Old Aben. yrwe, in nkaiiganrwe ‘Ye crie,’ 
Rasles, p. 424. The Canadian French word Awart ‘loon’ = ‘the 
shrieker,’ from huer, is, no doubt, a translation of this word. 

M dewleno ‘wizard,’ lit. ‘one who drums’ = A. m’daulino. The 
stem or appears in mod. A. pakhdligan ‘drum.’ 

Mechimi ‘always’ = A. majimiwi. 

Medala ‘ten’ = A. m’dala; Pass. m’ tul n. 

Medalage, same as above, with durative particle -ge. 

Mejibe p chi ulig’n ‘if you please’; probably means lit. ‘if perchance 
it is good’; meji(mecht) + the cond. -de (A. da) denotes condition, and 
f’ chi = continued action + w/ig’n ‘ good,’ with inan. -g’2. 
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Mémadé kamidguk Princeton, Me.’ = point of land.’ 

Mewia sis ‘a little’ = A. maéwi ‘rather’ + dim. -sis. 

M gekimkwahum ‘pole.’ 1 am inclined to connect this with the 
root of migaka ‘fight’ = ‘weapon’ (?). 

Mili give me’; ‘give’ + 1 p. obj. 

Mina ‘again’ = A. mina. 

Mis’ gi ‘many a one,’ same stem as in A. ms-a/, denoting multitude. 
Cf. s. v. salig’si'toba; m’ selok. 

Mitdgues ‘father’ = A. mitégues ; Pass. mitaukws = ‘the producer’ 
from the same stem as Nat. okasu ‘ produce’ (cf. s. v. wigawese/). 

Mitsi ‘eat’ = A. mitst. 

M kasewagamek ‘Black Lake’; m’kase ‘black’ + gam ‘lake’ 
+ loc. ek. The A. has the common ending -égama(k) to denote lake 
= Ojibwe -gummi, gami ‘sea.’ 

Moni ‘money’ = Eng. ‘ money.’ 

Motudgun ‘he fights, struggles with me’; for 2’ motudgun; n, 1 p. 
obj.,-++ m, asseverative particle, + yor ‘fight’ = A. yaw? in awdoldamuk 
‘one fights,’ awut’wogan ‘a fight, war’ + connecting wa (wa) + gun 
3 p- subject. 

M’ selok (p\.) ‘many’ =A. msalok. Cf.s.v. mis’ gi and salig’ st toba. 

Mug’ wakwuk ‘bog’ ; mug’ wakw ‘bog, swamp’ + loc. (w)& = A. 
mu kwa kw. 

Miinz ‘ moose’ = A. méz, Pass. mits. 

Munzo, ob. with -o, of mins. 

Muskweso ‘ porcupine.’ 


N 


Nachigadinkak ‘they go hunting’; apparently a Pass. form (see 
Prince, Anthrop. N. S. IV. p. 31). The root -o#k appears also in A. 
ngadonkan hunt.’ Sees. v. 2d’ miinzo' kan. 

Nadodié lin ‘that I hunt,’ reduplicated participle from ¥ ()adieli 
‘hunt’ + partic. 1 p. -2. 

Nadadiéli ‘1 go hunting’ ; partic. reduplicated from (#)adieli + 
1p. Cf. s. v. unadieli'na. 

Nadadielina ‘they go hunting’ ; reduplicated from y(”)adie/i, with 
pl. Cf. s. v. unadieli'na and nadadiéli ; nist. 

Nagua ‘then’ ; dem, 2 + agua, q. v. 

Namié ‘1 see him,’ for n’namié; n, 1 p., + nam ‘see’ + 6, 3 p. 
object ; = A. 2’ namihén. 
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Nami toneppan ‘1 saw it’; n, 1 p. assimilated to root yam ‘see,’ 
+ inan. indef. -ton + past pan; = A. n’ nami tonodb. 

Namitk ‘1 see them’ = n’namitk; n, 1. p., + Nnam ‘see’ + 3 Pp. 
obj. -#k = A. n’namidk. 

Namiukw ‘he sees me’ = n’namiukw; n, 1 p. obj., + Vnam ‘see’ 
+ 3 p. sbj. = A. 

Nan ‘five’ = A. nan. 

Nan’ ganudo wun ‘that you should tell me tales’ ; = redupli- 
cation of 7, 1 p.» + 7, 1 p. object = ‘to me’ + gan, infix, perhaps de- 
noting continued action, + yodoke ‘tell’ + 2 p. participial -(w)-wn. 
Cf. s. v. dado wun. 

Nanonkaw ‘ fifteen’ == A. nénénkaw. 

Na nukséssik ‘a light one’ (inan.); cf. A. nandksussin ‘it is light.’ 
Reduplicated stem yauksess + inan. 

Na's ‘three’ + A. na‘s. 

Naskua ‘but’ ; dem. 2 (seen in 27) + askua ‘still, yet,’ q. v. 

Néawad for nawét with d after prec. vowel = A. néwat ‘long ago.’ 

Nobecho k’ saneppan ‘1 came here’; 1 p., + vfecho'= A. paji in 
pajihlimuk ‘one comes to’ + yks may contain ys ‘do, accomplish ’ 
and connote activity + participial (?) -az + connecting e( f) + past sign 
-pan. Cf. s. v. n’ma-bechi lu=w ma-becho se. 

Nbedopla ‘1 overtake’; n, 1 p., + pedopla, with 3 p. sfx. -a. The 
stem fed is the same element ‘ coming, moving toward,’ as in »’ mda-peda- 
basidit, pedagwichina. 

Nbemiwigadié lin ‘1 prefer to hunt’; 7, 1 p., + femi ‘more’ + ywig 
‘like’ + vadie/i ‘hunt’ + indef. -z. Cf. s. v. nadadiali, unadieli'na, 
nizinadadieli'na, nadieli, k’ nadielib’ na, nadodieli'na. 

N’ ben'la ‘1 see tracks’; 1 p.,+ vpen la ‘see tracks,’ as in uwden- 
hlawé, q. 

Nv’ miinzo kan ‘1 go moose-hunting’; 7, 1 p., + 4 here, possibly ab- 
breviation for the particle of intention /’ m7, pami, coalesced with miiiz 
‘moose’ + oan ‘hunt’ (only in endings, as A. -djikan). See s. v. 
nachigadinkak. 

Nbosin ‘1 embark’; 2, 1 p., + ‘go ahead’ + indef. Cf. 
Nochibosin. 

Nché kwe ‘this morning’= A. chakua. The temporal -we (A. -wa) 
appears in Pen. w’ /ogwe = A. ulégwa, q. v. 

Nda ‘not, no’ = A. éda = Old Aben. aiita. 

Ndahaji lach ‘1 will return’; 2, 1 p., + -da- = intensive, + 
vpajt la ‘come back’ + fut. -ch. Cf. ndendabayi'lach. 
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Ndachweldamen ‘1 want it’ (def.); 2, 1 p., +-da- as above + yachwel 
‘ wish, desire’ = A. achowal + def. inan. -damen; = A. ndachowaldamen. 

Ndach’ wialose ‘1 must go’; 2, 1 p., + interc. -d- before vowel + 
achwo ‘must,’ connected with ach’wel ‘desire,’ + alose ‘go’; = A. 
ndachowilosa. 

Ndadimi‘kawun ‘1 catch him’; 2, 1 p., + interc, -d- + adimi*ka 
‘catch’ + 3 p. sfx. -(w)un; = A. ndadimikawén. 

/dak ‘than’; contains neg. mda + particle -£; lit. ‘noteven.’ In 
A. édaki = éda ‘not’ + than.’ 

Ndakuadephue ‘1 climb up’; 2, 1 p., + interc. -d- + Vakuad, prob- 
ably = A. agu, in nd-agun-alébena ‘we go up’; A. agudai ‘above’ + 
final fh-root, denoting ‘away, from,’ as in 2’ machephuwe. 

Ndaligizage kimgon ‘he teaches it to me there’; 7, 1 p., + daii= 
‘ali = loc. particle ‘there’ + giz past-sign + yage'him ‘teach, learn’ 
+ 3p. subj. -gon. Cf. s. v. ngizage kimgon. 

Ndappodeé tuhu ‘1 smash it in’; ”, 1 p., + Vlappode ‘break’ + tuhu 
inan. suffix. Cf. s. v. tapp’ kwude'tehémen. 

Ndasimukw ‘he is talking about me’; x, 1 p. obj., + asi ‘ talk’ 
+ 3 p. subj. -mukw. 

Na@ babekhan ‘1 weigh him’; lit. ‘I hold him flat’: 7, 1 p., + interc. 
-d- + yababek, stem as in A. abakw-égan ‘flat surface, roof’; sebdbak- 
higan ‘weighing scales’; i. e., two flat surfaces + ()an = def. anim. 
suffix. I connect ya/adbek with A. abagi- ‘ flat,’ seen in abagiwi w’ lejiwdl 
‘the palms of the hands’; aéagi-gen ‘ it is flat,’ etc. 

Ndeba kun ‘1 draw it in’; 2, 1 p., + vtebak ‘throw in’ = A. 
w’ dabakan ‘he casts’; A. tabakajik ‘those who cast in nets,’ pl. parte. 
3 p-, + anim. sfx. 

Ndebo sun ‘1 get into, embark’; , 1 p., + de = /, intensive, re- 
sumptive + fds ‘go towards’ (cf. s. v. ubdzin) + indef. -wn. 

Ndendabaji'lach ‘1 will return’; 2, 1 p., + interc. -d- + particle 
enda perhaps = duration or intention + yfaji'/a + fut. -ch. Cf. s. v. 
ndabaji lach. 

Ni libiyen ‘1 paddle over’; 2, 1 p., + interc. -d- + yelibi ‘ paddle, 
row’; = A. éndolibiamuk ‘ one paddles’ + indef. -en. 

Ndol ‘my canoe’; 7, 1 p. poss., + interc, -d- + vol ‘ canoe,’ seen 
in A. wigwaol ‘bark canoe’; cf. s. v. agwed’n. With the loc. = nddluk 
‘in my canoe.’ 

Nebi ‘water’ = A. nebi; Ojibwé nipi. In Pass. = samaguan, as in 
Micmac. 

Ne guma ‘he, she, it’ = A. ag’ma = Pass. né’ gum. 


AM. ANTH., N. S., 12—14. 
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Négiimadga ni ‘that is for him’; for construction, see s. v. via ni. 

Negumwa ‘they’ = A. ag’ méwe. 

N’ ga; abbrev. for niga, q. v. 

Negademajehol ge ‘1 go in a steam-boat’; 7, 1 p., + adi = intention 
+ Amaje ‘go’ + (A)ol ge, seen in A. méjahlog * it (the steamer) starts 
= v/i/ ‘run.’ The -ge is probably conditional = A. -ga. 

‘1 goin a canoe’; 7, 1 p., + adi = intention + 
containing same element 747 as A. pamibiamuk ‘ paddle’ + asi (?). 

Negawidahé'zin ‘1 forget it’; 2, 1 p., + gawi (kaw?) ‘sleep, oblivion’ 
+ id ‘think,’ as in alidahdssiankan, q. v.,+ reflex. (6)s + indef. 7x ; 
lit., I ‘think it in oblivion.’ 

Negisagé kimgon ‘he taught it to me’; 7, 1 p.,+ past sign g7s = kisi 
+ age kim ‘ teach, learn,’ itself a reduplication of teach,’ seen in 
A. kimzowi awighigan ‘learning book, primer’ + 3 p. sbj. -gon. Cf. 
Vv. ugizage kimzin. 

Negizagé kimsin ‘1 learned it’; x, 1 p.,4- past sign giz + agehkim, as 
above + reflex. s + indef. (7)z. 

Negisiadalogwi pia ‘1 ate supper there’ 7, 1 p., + gis/, past sign, 
+ vadal, place where, as in A. ada/-adialimuk ‘hunting ground.’ The 
last part, -gw?‘fia, contains two known roots yw? and yf7 = ‘ eat,’ both 
seen in A, nbaskwaipi ‘1 eat dinner’; for y /7, cf. also A. dpchipit « while 
he eats.’ 

Negizibéskit ‘1 shot him’; x, 1 p., + giz, past sign + + fesk ‘shoot’ 
+ @, 3 p. object. Sees. v. ugwisibéskawan ; nojibeskhan. 

Neg pi-ndelosun go in the woods’; 7, 1 p.,+ A. kpi-wi ‘in 
the woods’ + z, 1 p., + interc. -d- + elosu ‘go’ = A. elosa + indef. 
= A. ndelosan ‘1 go.’ Sees. v. sen. 

Ngud’ wiphigon ‘he tips me over’; 7, 1 p. obj.,+ gud, prob. kadi 
= element denoting intention (see s. v. ywip, root de- 
noting ‘ fromness, awayness’ + 3 p. sbj. -(/)édgon. 

Negtillemen ‘1 hold it’; in the comb. (cf. s. v. usp); 
n, p.,+ wvkul ‘hold,’ seen in reduplicated A. form saga/’ men ‘he holds 
it’; A. kagalmémuk * one holds it.’ 

Vi ‘that, then’ = A. wi. Cf. s. v. nigh. 

Nia ‘1’ =A. nia = Pass. nil. 


Nia ni ‘that is for me’; as in &za nz, 

Niach ‘1’ + future -ch. = A. nia/i. 

Ni dali there’ = dem. ni + ‘at.’ 

Nidabe ‘my friend’; 7, 1 p., + tdabe ; cf. s. v. 
Nidaébe tuk ‘my friends,’ with voc. -tuk = A. nidibamtok. 
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Niga ‘then’ = dem. wi + cond. -ga. 

Nigidawagamek ‘Forked Lake’ = A. Nigidawégamak (cf. Prince, 
Jour. Amer. Folklore, 1901, p. 126). 

JNigth ‘those,’ pl. of x7. 

Nikwop now = A. ni kwobi, 

Ni loi ‘1 kill him’; for n’ ni n, p., + ‘kill’ + 3 p. obj. 
The final -# here is unusual. Cf. s. v. 2’ uni‘liné. 

Nis ‘two’; pl. nis’wak = A, nis. 

Nisdalokan ‘ Tuesday’ = the second working day ; Va/oka ‘ work’; 
A. nisda-alokan, 

Nisinske ‘twenty’ = A. nisinska. 

Nisonkaw ‘ twelve’ = A. nizénkaw. 

Niswiek ‘my wife’ = n'’niswick; n, 1 p., + nis = nisi ‘ together 
with,’ q. v., + the stem yz ‘live,’ as in wigamikw, q. v., + partic. -ek; 
lit. ‘the one who lives with.’ 

Niii'na ‘we’; exclusive (see s. v. 

Nis’ da ‘twice’ = A. nis'da; cf. nis, nist. 

Nist ‘ together with’ = ‘two’; as in wisinadadielina; see s. Vv. 

nadadieli'na. 

N’ ma-bechi lu ‘ there I arrived,’ participial ; ”’mé = place where + 
pechi lu = A. pajthlimuk ‘come to,’ from faji = direction towards + 

vil ‘run, go’; the -w in fechi'lu is probably the 1 p. participial vowel, 
usually -a. 

N’ ma-becho se ‘he comes up’; 2’ md = place where + fech ‘come’ 
+ element ose ‘go’; cf. s. v. nbecho ksaneppan, n’ma-bechi lu. 

N’ machegwichin ‘1 swim’; n, 1 p., + mache ‘go’ + Vkwich 
‘swim’ (?) + indef. -77. 

WN’ mache lan ‘1 go off’; 2, 1 p., + machélan; cf. s. v. umache lané. 

N’ machephuwa ‘1 run away’; p., + maye ‘go’ + ph-root, 
denoting ‘away,’ as in majephuc, umajephogon. The final -a in 
n’ machephuwa is an indef. vowel. 

N’ ma-pedabassidit ‘when they arrive’; x’md place where + 
‘come, arrive’ + partic. -id/; cf. s. v. n’mabechi lu. 

N’ maji ‘1 go’; x, 1 p., + Wmaji ‘go’; see just above. 

N’ muskawé ‘1 found it’; 7, 1 p., + musk ‘find’ + 3 p. obj. -(w)é. 
Cf. s. v. nuskawe. 

nadie’ na ‘we (exclus.) hunt’; 7, 1 p., + (“)adieli + 
1 p. sfx; sees. v. &’nadielih’ na. 

NV’ némié ‘1 see him (her, it)’; 7, 1 p., + ¥wam ‘see’ + 3 p. obj. 
6= A. wunamihin. Sees. v. namio. 
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Nochibéskhan ‘1 shoot him from (somewhere)’; ndchi = n, 1 p., + 
ochi ‘from’ + Vbesk ‘shoot, strike’ + -han, suffix 3p. Here ochi= 
wi ‘from.’ Cf. s. v. ugwizibéskawan, ngizibéski. 

Nochibosin ‘1 start from’; 2, 1 p., + ochi ‘from,’ as above, + V poz 
‘start, go’ (cf. s. v. ubdsin, ndébdsun). 

Noch’ kawiyalgwun ‘1 started down from’; 7, 1 p., + ochi ‘ from,’ as 
above, + \awiyal ‘ start’ (?) + gwun, perhaps =‘ from it,’ as it seems 
to be 3 p. 

Nodagé' kigt'mit ‘teacher.’ prefix of nomina opificum,+ 
Vage kim + partic. Sees. v. ngizsage kimsin. 

Nog’ jiphon ‘all winter.’ The element zog’7i seems to denote dura- 
tion ; )on = ‘winter’ = A. pebdn. 

Nogwudat’ gwe ‘one hundred’ = A. ngwedat’ gwa. 

Nogwudonkaw ‘eleven’ = A. ngwedinkaw. 

Nojienigikutahé' gon ‘1 am going to spear him’; 7, 1 p., + 0/2 ‘ from,’ 
denoting the act of raising the spear, + Nenigokuta ‘ spear,’ perhaps the 
same root as in A. nod-amagu-égan ‘a fish-spear’ + hé’gon, 3 p. Obj. 

Nolanomagenok ‘1 sell it well’; 2, 1 p., + of ‘well’ + yanoma 
‘ sell’ + -gen = def. inan. + inan. -of. Note A. agizandmen ‘1 buy it.’ 

‘nine’ = A. noliwi. 

Noliba-musajin ‘1 should like’; 1 p., + ‘good’ + cond. éa+ 
musaj ‘\ike, love’; cf. A. 2’ musanlel ‘1 love thee’ + def. 

Noli kesunkaw ‘nineteen’ = A. noliwikasénkaw. 

Nolke ‘ deer’ = A. nolka. 

Noséoplun ‘1 follow tracks’; 7, 1 p., + \#osa = A. nosoka ‘ follow’ 
+ oplun = A. 6plin. Note A. nosaéplin ‘1 follow him where he made 
tracks.’ The -wn(-dn)is the 3 p. suffix. 

Nowa ‘a certain one.’ 

Nsida-alokun ‘Wednesday ’ =A. Nseda-alokan ‘ the third work-day.’ 
Cf. s. v. Wisda-alokiin. 

Nsinske ‘thirty’= A. nsinska. 

Nsonkaw ‘ thirteen’= A. nsénkaw. 

Nsésuk ‘eight’= A. nsdzek. 

Nsizsukkesunkaw ‘ eighteen’= A. nsdzekkasinkaw. 

Nspi-ngillemen ‘while I hold it’; spi = A. nespi ‘while, in the act 
of,’ as A. naspi-paidt ‘while he is coming.’ Cf. s. v. mgiéllemen. 

Nukw dus ‘six’ = A. ngwedos. 

Nukw’ duskesunkaw ‘ sixteen’= A. ngwedézkasénkaw. 

Nuskawé ‘1 find him’ = n’ muskawé; \mesk (musk) ‘find,’ as in 
A. meskawé ‘1 fnd him.’ Sees. y. 2’ muskawi. 
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N’ weweldémen ‘1 know it’; 2,1 p., + Vwewel ‘know’ + def. inan. 
-damen. 

N’ wikkasin ‘1 build a camp’; 2, 1 p., + Nwik, wig ‘live’ + hast 
‘construct,’ as ‘ make’ + indef. -7. Cf. s. v. sikasia. 

NV’ wi konan ‘1 seize it’; 1 p., + ‘seize’ + connecting -7- 
+3 p. obj. -an=A. n’wikwndn ‘1 pull him.’ Cf. kwiphuk, 
uwt kwunigun. 

N’ wiza ka ‘1 am in a hurry’; see s. v. wisandgwsi ‘hurry up.’ 

NV’ wuchénemen ‘1 have it’; sees. v. wejan’ manban. 

Nzaf’ tahun ‘1 strike him’; 2, 1 p., + Vsaf’¢a ‘strike’ + 3 p. obj. 
-h(un). 


Odene ‘ city’= A. odana. 

Okan ‘hunt’; sees. v. nd’ miiiiso kan, nachigadinkak ; = in 
Abenaki. 

Pagolgwamasek ‘shoal’; A. péguaso ‘it is shallow,’ lit. ‘light in 
color,’ as A. péguas = ‘ moonlight.’ 

Pawanobskewad wun ‘that I should speak Penobscot’; pawanobske 
+ vaduwe ‘speak’ + 1 p. partic. ending -(w)ux. 

Pawanobskek ‘O\d Town, Me.,’ the headquarters of this tribe. 

Pawanobské tegok ‘the Penobscot River.’ 

Pawanobskewi Penobscot’; pl. -ak. 

Pebonkik ‘in the North’; pebon ‘ winter’ + ‘land’ + loc. -£. 

Pechialgwa ‘when | arrive’; pechi ‘come to’ + y/, same stem as in 
A. hlémuk ‘run’ + -gwa, 1 p. participle. 

Peji ladit ‘when they return’; A. pajihlimuk ‘go back’; cf. 
n’ mabechi lu. 

Pemafp tui‘lawu? dégit ‘ their tracks’; pem (pemi) denotes duration 
+ 7’ tui‘lawul, contains same root y‘/a as in ubenhlawi + degit, 3 p. 
pl. participle. 

Pem giskak ‘to-day’ = A. pamgiskak ; pemi ‘ during’ + kiska(k) 
‘day,’ with loc. -&. 

Peskagamek ‘Branch Lake’ = A. Paskangamak ‘ name for Tupper 
Lake in the Adirondacks.’ See Prince, Jour. Amer. Folk-lore, 1g0o, p. 
124. 

Pessebé gat ‘Clear Water,’ from fess, seen in A. pessakwla 
shines’ + deg = A. daga ‘lake,’ only in terminations. 

Petegwagamek ‘ Round Lake’ = A. Petegwégamak ; petegwi- ‘round’ 
+ -gama ‘lake’ + loc. -A. 
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Pesukw ‘one’; A. pasego; cf. s. v. bes’ goda. 

Pidigé ‘come in’ = A. fidiga. 

Pita ‘very’ =A. pi'ta. 

Pite ‘foam,’ as pi tebegili ‘foamy water’ == Lake Champlain; in 
A. Pitadbagok. Cf. s. v. p’sanibi' tékat. 

Piiksesst ‘a little’; also in A., as an adjective, piuksessit, pl. -ijtk. 

Ff’ la; precative particle, as in cha f’/a ‘ pray come.’ 

] I pray 
P’ mau sowinnowak ‘people’; p’mauso ‘he walks’ + winno ‘ per- 
people ; 

son’; lit. ‘one who walks’ + anim. pl. -(w)a. 

P’ mif’ gwaladiji, 3 p. obv. participle: ‘he tracking 
duration or motion + yf’ gwa/ ‘track’ + idiji, 3 p. obv. participle. 

Pontegok ‘at the falls’; A. pontegw ‘ rapid’ loc. -ok. 

I 

Popoka ‘cranberry’ = A. popokua. 

P’ sanibi tekat ‘it (the lake) is full of foam’; yf’ san ‘full’ + 
‘foam’; cf. s. v. p’ sinbe' sin. 

sinbé sin ‘it is flood tide’; ( f’san) ‘full’ + de water-root 
seen in vebi, q. Vv. Vs ‘go,’ asin A. elosa, + def. -(7)n. 

£0, 
Pudawasina ‘they come together in council’; -cva, 3. per. pl. A. 


= pemi 


bodawasino’ . 
Pussowis ‘cat’ = A. pesowis; Pass. puss-sis; Eng. loanword. 


Saagad wewdgon ‘a difficult language’; A. sag? difficult’ 
+ wewiégon; sees. v. ad lad wewégon. 

Sag’ ‘chief’; pl. -k; A. ségmé. 

Sa kwoszeliji ‘he (she) coming to him’; ysakwos ‘approach’ + 3 
per. obv. -e/iji. Cf. A. sékhosat ‘he approaching’ (partic. ). 

Sala ki ‘suddenly’; A. sala‘kiw. 

Sandek ‘ Sunday’; A. Sandaga. 

Seba ‘tomorrow’; A. saba,; Pass. sepatinu. 

Sechilagi ‘0’ clock’; as in mdalage sechi' lagi ten o’ clock.’ 

Sendbe «man’; A. sandba. The last element ade (dba) is the same 
as in a/nébe, q. v. = A. alnéba. Cf. Pass. sé’nap ‘man.’ 

Sendbe tuk men,’ with voc. -tuk. Cf. alndbé tuk. 

Sibayik § Pleasant Point, Me.,’ the headquarters of the Passamaquod- 
dies. 

Sibavikawi Passamaquoddy ’; pl. -ak. 

Sibi ‘late, afterwards’ = A. sipki ‘late.’ 

Sigwan'wik ‘in the spring’; sigwan ‘spring’ + loc. -(w)zh. 

Sips ‘bird’; A. sifs, prob. onomatapoetic. Dim. si/p-sis. 
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Skamikw ‘salmon,’ with indeterminate i(e, ~)-vowel = A. m’ sku- 
amagw. Contains the element ‘red’ = ‘ red fish.’ 

Skaniminal ‘seeds’; A. w'skanimenal and A. skaménal ‘Indian 
corn,’ with inan. pl. -a/. 

Skewa'tik ‘ Friday’; A. skewa'tukwikisgad ; lit. ‘the day of the Cross’ 
(A. skawa'tuk.). 

Skindssis ‘boy’; skinds, seen also in 2’ wuskindsum, q. v. + dim. -sts. 

Skog ‘snake’; common Algic word; Mr Speck found this word still 
surviving in the memory of an old colored man on Long Island, where 
the native Indian language (the Montauk) has been dead since the end 


of the eighteenth century (cf. Silas Woods, Sketch of the First Settlers of 
Long Island, p. 28, note). 


tam ‘trout’; pl. -wak. 

S’noji ‘ashore’; sen ‘ rock,’ indicating ‘ rocky shore,’ + jf = A. -/iwi 
in A. senojiwi ‘ ashore, by the shore.’ 

Sog’ ni ‘ day,’ as in A. sogwnakiwik ‘ period of a day.’ 

Sposa kw ‘morning.’ See just below, and s. v. e/’ mogis’ ga kiwtk. 

Sposa kiwik ‘in the morning’; sfdsa' kw ‘ morning,’ with loc. -(w)zk ; 
A. aspisad kiwik ‘in the morning’; sfdsoo ‘ it is morning.’ 

Sukhamid ‘ standing up’; sukham = A. sakan ‘stand’ + id(?t), par- 
ticiple 3 p. See just below. 

Sukhinodé lun ‘he came out at them’; sukhin = A. sakan ‘stand’ 
+‘/a ‘run,’ in A. hlémuk+ suffix -un, 3 p.; lit. ‘he comes standing 
up,’ as a bear attacks; see just above. 


Ta ‘and’; A. ¢a, connected with the asseverative particle /e. 

Taba; sees. v. daba. 

Tagwégwi ‘in the autumn’; A. fagwégwiwi. 

Tagwagwiyigt ‘every autumn’; the repetition of time being expressed 
by the vocalic internal augment (-zy7-). 

Tala'u ‘like, as’; A. tahdlawi, apparently metathetic. 

Tali ‘there, at’; sees. v. dali. 

Tan age ‘how’=Pass. fan, for A. ‘int agua. 

Tapp kwudeé tehémen; tapp(kwu)de', same stem as ytappode’, s. v. 
ndappodeé tuhu + inserted kwu (?)+inan. def. -emen. 

Tebatiwus ‘seven’ = A. tibawés. 

Tebatiwuskestinkaw ‘seventeen’ = tébawdskasénkaw. 

Témenok ‘soon.’ 

7” getinige ‘otter’ = A. iinegigw. 
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T’ ke ‘cold’ = A. ka. 

T’ ma kwe ‘beaver’ = A. t’ma kua. 

Toki law lidédit ‘when they woke up’; ‘oki ‘ awake’ + /aw’/, redu- 
plicated /,+ dédit, 3 p. pl. participle. See s. v. Zit, and cf. A. 
tokiadodit «when they awake’; ndoki“/on ‘1 awake.’ 

Toki‘lit «when he wakes’; ‘oki ‘wake’ + yh/, perhaps the root 
‘come,’ as in A. hlémuk ‘one comes’ = ‘come awake’ (Germ. wach 
werden). See just above. 

-Tuk, vocative ending ; see s. v. sendbe' tuk. 


U 

Ubenhléwé ‘ they track’; u, 3 p., +/en' la ‘see tracks ’( pen ‘ view’ 
+ ‘run,’ as in A. hlémuk ‘ run’) = go to see; cf. s. v. nben'‘la. 

Odégima ‘his snow-shoes’; u, 3 p., + interc. -d- + agim ‘snow- 
shoe’ + poss. sfx. -a. Cf. A. dngem. 

Uda gwiphowal ‘they catch him’; uw, 3 p., + interc. -d- + Va gwi 
‘catch,’ as in A. udakwéné ‘they catch him’ + ¥/h = snatching, seen 
in amajephogon, majephua, q. Vv. 

Odaltelawul ‘he shoots him’; u, 3 p., + -dal- ‘ there’ = dali (tali) 
viel ‘kill, shoot’ (?) + obv. -(w)w/. 

Odegeskwé tahun ‘he embraces her (him)’ ; «, 3 p., + interc. -d- 
+ vegeskwet ‘embrace’ (?) + 3 p. obj. un. 

Ode lané ‘ they say to him’; u, 3 p.,+ interc. -d- ye] ‘say’ + 3 p. 
-and = A. w'dihlinéd. Sees. v. k dilineppan. 

mizal his dog,’ poss. form of a/emiis, q. V.: u, 3 p., +interc. 
\émis, same root as in -mis in alemiis. The m-element in the word 
‘dog’ appears in the cognate eastern Algic dialects as follows: Nat. 
anim, Nipmuck Del. alum. It is probable that zs in alemiis, 
nd-émis may be an abbreviated form of the stem seen in awas ‘ animal,’ 
q- v.; i, e., the dog is the a@/um (anum)-animal. In Trumbull, Nat. 
Dict., p. 247, the stem is said to mean ‘take hold of’; in Nat. sut- 
dnnun ‘1 seize him.’ If this is so, the words alemiis, ul mis, simply 
mean ‘ the seizing animal.’ Sees. v., dgwisitkunawal. 

Od labéziné ‘ they go out to look’; u, 3 p., + @’/a, perhaps = con- 
tinued action + yds ‘go.’ The idea of continued going, i. e. to seek, 
is plainly connoted in this form. See s. v. mddsin. 

Od liwaguma'len ‘he runs to her (him)’ ; w, 3 p., + interc. -d- + 
temporal (¢)// = continued action + waguma ‘support, hold up’ + A‘/a 
‘run’ = A. hlémuk + 3 p. -en; viz., he runs to her for support. Note 
A. wagona'kwam ‘ propstick, support’ (under a fall-trap). 
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gweni ‘he stays all night’; u, 3 p., + af’ gwen ‘stay all night’ 
= A. chakweniwi ‘all night’; A. w'jakwen-adialen ‘he goes all night 
hunting.’ This stem probably contains ‘ sleep.’ 

Usgio'sen ‘he goes into the woods’; u, 3 p., + W&(7) ‘ woods,’ seen 
in A. &fi-wi ‘in the woods’ (cf. s. v. uy’pi -ndeld’sun) + o'se(n) ‘he 
goes,’ seen in A. -osa, in odosa ‘ he goes’ + indef. x. My reference of 
abigiwo'set, q. v. to A. dnbéiji (Anthrop. IV., p. 26), is probably 
incorrect. 

Ogwildawé ‘he seeks them’; u, 3 p-» + vhwil; cf. s. v. kwil- 
awa'séna, kwilawhawal + 3 p. sfx. -d6. In A. waji nolka-a gwildawét 
‘ he tracks the deer.’ 

Ogwisibéskawan ‘they shoot him’; u, 3 p., + gwizi, unusual pro- 
nunciation for gis/ = past tense + yfesk shoot (see s. v. ngisibéskit, 
nojibéskhan) ; perhaps = ‘ strike, smite with a smart blow.’ 

0, gwisitkinawal ‘he catches him’; u, 3 p., + gwisi = gisi, as above, 
past sign + “un ‘seize,’ perhaps containing the same stem as in Nat. 
annun ‘seize’ (see s. v. udémisal) + awal, obv. 3 p. 

Ogwulaw’ héwal they seek him’; 3 p., + Awi(a@)/awa ‘seek 
+ obv. -(A)awal. 

Cgwuznawigani ‘they keep camp’; w, 3 p., + Véwus ‘keep, guard,’ 
asin A. saagawsit ‘he keeps’ + wig ‘live’ (s. v. wig’ womwok) + 3p. 
pl. -ano. 

Cjimajephugue ‘he starts from’; u(w) of 3 p. absorbed in ai ‘from’ 
+ maje ‘go’ (s. v. n’maji) + ~ph-stem = ‘ awayness, fromness’ (s. v. 
amajephiwe) + suffix indef. -(w)e. 

Cli ‘good’ =A. aii. 

Omaje lant ‘they start off’; u, 3 p., + majelan ‘start off’ (s. v. 
n’ majélan) + 3p. pl. 

Omachephogon ‘she takes him away’; 3 p., + maje ‘go'+ 
stem ‘away, from,’ as above + (/)agon, 3 p. sbj. 

Onadielina ‘ they go hunting’; uw, 3 p., + adieli (s. v. nadadieli.) 
+ 3 pl. -ina. 

Unémial ‘he sees him ‘see’ + obv. -a/. 

Unami‘tiné ‘they see it’; u, 3 p-, + ‘see’ + inan. fon 
+ pl. 3 p. a. 

Unamiydéwul ‘they see him’; u, 3 p., + ‘see’ + (y)awal, 
obv. 

lniléno ‘they kill him’; uw, 3 p., + wail ‘kill’ (A. mihlé) + 3 p. 
(n)é = A. unihlond (see s. v. ni lit). 
Uwa ‘that’ = A. uwa. Sees. v. wa. 
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Uwi kunigun ‘she (he) seizes him (her) ’; «, 3 p., + wikun ‘seize’ 
+ 3p. sbj. -gun. Cf. s. v. n’wi*konan, eli-wi'kwiphuk. 


w. 

IVa that’; s. v. uwa. 

Wiabadenesilduwak wajowuk ‘white mountains’; pleonastic, as the 
first word = ‘ white mountains’; ~wd/ ‘ white,’ seen in the race-name 
Wa@bandki ‘people of the dawn or white land’ + aden ‘mountain’ + 
esol , perhaps reflex. = ‘ which are in themselves’ + pl. -wak. Note the 
animate -% here. 

Wabigit ‘white man,’ partic. from \wab, as above ; pl. -ik; = A. 
wobigit. 

Wajo ‘mountain’; pl. -wwk,; = Pass. wucho, A. wajo; with loc. 
wajor. 

Wa'ka ‘far’; in composition as wa‘kachnal’ muk, q. v. 

Wat'kachinal’muk ‘far up the river’; wa'ka ‘far’+ chi, part of 
ujt(uchi) ‘from’ + nal’ muk of which xa/’ m must mean ‘river’ + loc. -wk. 

Wanili ‘he gets lost’; wan as in wanzo ‘he is wild’ + ‘Z ¢ run,’ 
asin A. hddmuk ‘run.’ Cf. A. wanialomuk ‘ get lost.’ 

Wanzo ‘he is wild’; \wan, as just above, + reflexive -s- + 0, 3 p. 
sing. 

Wasali ‘snow’ + A. wasdli. 

IV” bejowé ze “he goes into’; w’, 3 p., + ‘enter’ + (w)ose = 
ose ‘he goes.’ 

IV’ dalnobéad wun ‘he talks Indians’; w’, 3 p., + interc. -d- 
+ alnobe ‘Indian’ +~yaduwe ‘speak’ + indef. 

IVe ‘that’; variant of wd, q. v. 

Wechkawe seli'jil ‘him coming’; obviative participle ; wech ‘ from,’ 
cognate with wei, uji ‘from’ + yVkawe'se ‘come, go,’ contains o'se 
‘go’ + obv. partic. -e/ii/. This is really a loanword from Pass. 
wechkoyalipil. 

Wejan’ mauban ‘the one I had’; yweya ‘have’ (cf. A. wajyonem 
‘I have’) + -wem, inan. def. obj., + partic. -az + dan, sign of past. 
See s. v. 2’ wuchénemen. 

IW’ glidahus ‘he thinks’; w’, 3 p., + ‘think’ + yahus 
denoting a live condition. In Pass. »’kiidahus ‘1 think.’ Perhaps 
Nahus is connected with awas ‘animal; living creature,’ to denote 
sentient action. 


Wichigaskitagwek ‘outlet of a river’; wichi = wechi ‘from, out’ 
+ vkask ‘go out,’ connected with A. kwajek ‘out’ + sagw = tegw 
‘river-termination’ + loc. 
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Widdéal ‘his friend’s’; from widébe, with obv. -(a)/ = A. widdba. 

Widabe ‘friend’; perhaps = ‘ the man with,’ as wi(d@) may = yw, 
the ‘with’ -particle as in Pen. w#ia/, just below; A. wijawi ‘ come 
with me’ (-7) + de ‘man,’ the erect being. Sees. v. nuiddbe, alndbe, 
sendbe. 

Wigamikw ‘ dwelling, house’; ywig ‘dwell’ + amikw, prob. indef., 
= ‘one dwells’; lit. ‘the place where one dwells.’ Sees. v. niswiek, 
and wig’ womwok. 

Wigawesel ‘his mother’ = w’ wigawesal; w’, 3 p., + \wig ‘ with,’ 
+ gawes, perhaps a part of the same stem as Nat. vkasu ‘ produce’ 
(Trumbull, op. cit., p. 297) + the obv. poss. -(@)/. I connect the 
~as-stem here also with awas ‘animal’ (see s. v. w'glidahus). 

IVigta ‘1 camped’; really partic. with 1 p. -a from yzwég ‘ dwell.’ 
See s. v. wigit. 

IVigit ‘where he lives’; ‘live, dwell’ + partic. See just 
above. 

IWigividit ‘they camped’; ywig ‘dwell’ + 3 p. pl. partic. 

Wig womwok ‘home’ (direction); lit. ‘to the house’ = wig’ wom 
‘ house’ + loc. -(w)oh. 

Wijial ‘his brother’ = wijta ‘ brother’ = ‘the companion’ (see 
just above) + obv. -(a)Z. 

IVisandgwsi ‘hurry up’; same stem as in 2’ wisa'ka, q. v. + imper. 
2 p. the probably being reflexive, 

na labaaduk ‘surround ye this’ (inan.); w/w’ na ‘ around, en- 
compassing ’ + ‘/a ‘run’= A. A/émuk + ba, perhaps cohortative + partic. 
-ad(?) + 2 per. pl. imper. 

Wiva this.’ 

IV’ logwé ‘yesterday’= A, ulégua; the -we is the same element 
seen in kwe, q. Vv. 

IVobtegua ‘wild goose’; A. wédbtegua; lit. the white (dé) river 
(bird); = ‘ river.’ 

Wuliwa skwudun ‘he (she) knows well’; w’, 3 p., + @@ ‘good, 
well’ + ywa', same syllable as in waotam ‘he understands’ (s. v. 
k’ wao tam) + skwud (2?) + indef. -wn. 

WWunna that’= dem. wu + dem, va. 

kat ‘it is ebb tide’; in Rasles w’skhat ‘it falls’; ebb = 
hisekat in Old Abenaki. 

Yaga ‘and.’ A. and Pass. naga. 

Vawdalokun ‘Thursday’=‘the fourth (s. v. yew below) working 
day’= A. ‘awda-alokan. 
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Yawonkaw ‘ fourteen’= A. tawdnkaw. 
Yeu ‘four’= A. taw. 
Ya ‘this’ (s. v. yugtk, yali/). 
Vugik ‘these’ (anim.). See just above. 
Yuiil ‘these’ (inan.). See just above. 
Yiiwa ‘that one.’ See just above. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

New York Ciry. 
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THE CLAN ORGANIZATION OF THE WINNEBAGO 


A PRELIMINARY PAPER 


By PAUL RADIN 


HE first person to enumerate the clans of the Winnebago was 
Lewis H. Morgan,’ whose list is as follows : 


I. Wolf (shonk-chun-gara). V. Elk (hoo-wan-ra). 
II, Bear (hone-cha-ra). VI. Deer (cha-ra). 
III. Buffalo (chara). VII. Snake (waka-na). 
IV. Eagle (wahk-cha-hera). VII. Thunder (wakon-cha-ra). 


This list remained the only one until 1893 when J. O. Dorsey” 
obtained another and better one from James Alexander (Winnebago), 
a member of the Wolf clan. J. O. Dorsey’s list comprised the fol- 
lowing : 


I. Wolf (shunk-cank). Archaic (c) Hawk (keretcu”). 
name (dhego-ni). (4) Pigeon (rutcge). 
II. Bear (hontc). Archaic name (@) Thunder-bird (waka"- 
(conakera). tcara). 
III. Elk (hu-wa"). VI. Buffalo (tce). 
IV. Snake (waka"). VII. Deer (tca). 
V. Bird (wanifik). VIII. Water-monster (waktcexi). 


(a) Eagle (hitcaxcepara). 


Another list, that cannot, however, have been intended as a clan 
list, is given by Dr Foster.’ It comprises the following : 
I, Thunder-bird family or invisible Thunder-bird people. 
II. The Air-family, the visible Thunder-bird people. 
III. The Land or Quadruped family. 
IV. The Water family. 


The writer obtained the two following lists, that of Jasper Blow- 
snake being the more perfect. 


1 Morgan, Ancient Society p. 157. 
* Fifteenth Ann, Rep. Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 240-241. 
3 Quoted in J. O. Dorsey’s Mss. of Winnebago Clan Names ( Bur, Amer. Eth.). 
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Jasper BLowsNnake’s Lisr Joun Harretson’s List 
A. uaifi’gerégi he’rera (in the A. Upper or Heavenly Clans. 
heaven there being). 
I. waka" dja, Thunder-bird. I. waka"’dja, Thunder-bird. 
II. wo’nayi’ré uaii’kcik, Peo- II. tca’xcép, Eagle. 
ple of War. 
III. tca’xcép, Eagle. III. ru’tegé, Pigeon (extinct). 
IV. ru’tegé, Pigeon (extinct). IV. wonayi’ré uafi’kcik, Warrior. 
B. ma"ne’gi he’rera (on earth there B. Lower or Earth Clans. 
being). 
V. ha'’tc, Bear. V. ho'’tc, Bear. 
VI. chii’keifik, Wolf. VI. chii’ktchik, Wolf. 
VII. waktcexi’, Water-spirit. VII. Waktcexi’, Water-spirit. 
VIII. tea’, Deer. VIII. waka”, Snake. 
IX. ha"wa"’, Elk. IX. hu"wa", Elk. 
X. tce’, Buffalo. X. tce’xdji", Buffalo. 


XI. ho’, Fish. 

XII. wak‘a”, Snake. 

The main differences between the above lists are the order of 
clans, the position of the Wolf clan, the presence of a general bird 
clan called wa’nifiik by Dorsey, the double names for the Wolf and 
Bear clans, and the absence of a Fish and Warrior in Dorsey's and 
of a Hawk clan in Blowsnake’s list. 

With regard to the position of the Wolf clan, in spite of Dor- 
sey’s and Morgan’s agreement, I am positive that it is due to mere 
accident, the informants of both observers having in great likelihood 
belonged to that clan. In no case did there seem to be any doubt 
among the Winnebago questioned in 1908 and 1909 that the posi- 
tion of leaders of the two groups belonged to the Thunder and 
Bear clans. This is also borne out by the clan legends. There is 
a considerable amount of evidence in favor of the relative positions 
of the clans in the upper division as given by Blowsnake. Dorsey's 
order is based on a misconception and is confessedly artificial. As 
to the order of the clans in the lower or ma"ne’gi division, there 
seems to be agreement only for the Bear, Wolf, and Snake clans. 
The position of the others is still indefinite. Dorsey’s “ Bird gens”’ is 
really the upper division of Blowsnake. He did not know of the 
existence of two exogamic divisions and was misled by the fourfold 
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division, of which the legends frequently speak, into believing that 
his Bird group with its supposed four sub-divisions was in reality a 
vestige of an older four-fold subdivision of the gens. 

The “dhegoni”’ and “conakera’’ names for the Wolf and Bear 
clans, the writer also obtained. They may be archaic as Dorsey 
supposed, but there is likewise considerable likelihood that, in addi- 
tion to being archaic, they also had some special significance. Their 
meaning is unknown to the present Winnebago. Of the identity of 
the Hawk and Warrior (wo’nayi’ré uafi’kcik) clans there is little 
doubt. Members of the Winnebago tribe refer to this clan indis- 
criminately as Warrior or Hawk-people, and in the clan legends 
they are spoken of as being descended from four hawks (keretci”). 

Foster's ‘four original totems,” as he calls them, represent 
neither clans nor the divisions corresponding to the uaii’gerégi and 
ma"ne’gi. Some of the myths speak vaguely of such a four-fold 
division but that this “ mythological” classification was ever re- 
flected in the social organization is not corroborated by evidence of 
any kind.’ 

The upper or heavenly (uaii’ gérégi he’rera) and lower or earthly 
(ma"ne’gi he’rera) people constitute two exogamic divisions. The 
terms, however, have no connotation of superior and inferior but 
refer simply to the fact that the ancesters of the one were birds, i. e. 
inhabitants of the air, and those of the other, land animals. To 
the former belong the thunder-birds who are strictly speaking sup- 
posed to live beyond the air and the water-spirits and fish who inhabit 
the water. Some legends even speak of the water-spirits as living 
underneath the water. There is considerable discrepancy in the in- 
formation obtained about the Water-spirit clan. Many of the Indians 
questioned stated that they merely meant water animals such as the 
beaver, otter, etc., while others thought that the spirit-beaver, otter, 
muskrat, etc., were meant, and still others considered that mythical 
monsters were referred to. All of these statements may be correct. 
The various answers can certainly be justified by many of the 
Water-spirit clan names. 

'That such a classification may be at the basis of a Siouan social organization is 


shown by the Ponka where the names of the divisions correspond strictly to those of 
Foster ; cf. /ifteenth Ann, Rep, Bur. Amer, Eth., pp, 228-229. 
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A uafigérégi man must marry a ma"ne’gi woman and vice 
versa, but a member of one of the uafi’gerégi clans does not have 
to marry into any particular ma"ne’gi clan. Those Winnebago who 
cared to give an explanation of their exogamy declared that the 
members of one clan, or of the clans of either division, were too 
closely related to permit intermarriage. 

The Winnebago knew of no significance attaching to the two- 
fold division of the tribe. Among many of the other Siouan tribes' 
analogous divisions are found but, with the possible exception of the 
Osage? and Iowa’, their significance is vague. Among the Omaha‘ 
there are two divisions, and a certain clan in each division, bearing 
the same name as the division itself, has specific functions which 
may in a way be considered as representative of that division as a 
unit. In a similar manner it is possible that the positions of the 
Thunder-bird and Bear clans at the head of the uafi’gérégi and 
ma"ne’ gi divisions, together with the specific powers conferred upon 
them, are indicative of an analogous condition®. The functions of 
these clans may, however, be regarded simply as those of ordinary 
clans possessing certain specific powers, in no way connected with, or 
representative of, the larger divisions. 

Descent is patrilineal and a man’s name generally belongs to his 
father’s clan. Formerly the clan name was always that of the 
father’s clan, but the Winnebago have now become exceedingly lax 
in this particular. This is also true of the inheritance of the sacred 
clan bundles, and for purposes of convenience both points will be 
treated together. At the present time certain irregularities have 
crept into the reckoning of descent and the transmission of the clan 
bundle which were exceedingly puzzling at first. A large number 
of individuals, for instance, bear names belonging to the mother’s 
clan, and the war or clan bundle occasionally passes out of the 
clan. 

The first point was satisfactorily explained as soon as a number 
of genealogies were collected. From these it became apparent 


' Fijteenth Ann. Rep. Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 213-244. 
2 Ibid., pp. 233-234. 

Ibid., pp. 238-239. 

‘Ibid., pp. 230-232 ; also 7hird Ann. Rep., pp. 219-251. 

5 Ibid., also Eleventh Ann. Rep., p. 542. 
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that whenever a person bore a name of a clan not his father’s, he 
had a male paternal ancestor who was either a white man or an Indian 
of another tribe. Such individuals had, of course, no Winnebago 
clan name, and consequently a name from the wife’s clan was 
selected. This custom once begun seems to have acted as a pre- 
cedent and thereafter the names were taken from the maternal clan, 
although descent was still reckoned in the paternal line. 

The second point is admittedly an irregularity that occurs oftener 
now than in previous times but was by no means impossible then. 
The war or clan bundle, the most sacred object in the possession of 
a clan, was supposed to be transmitted in the male line only, so 
that it should not pass out of the clan. But at the same time it 
could be given only to that child of the possessor of the bundle 
who by his actions and the interest he manifested in learning the 
ritual, legends, and songs pertaining to the ceremony showed him- 
self capable of properly providing for the bundle. It happened 
occasionally that a man either possessed no son or his son did not 
exhibit sufficient interest in the sacred object. In such a case he 
might not care to give it to a distant relative or to a stranger, even 
though the latter belonged to the same clan, but preferred to give 
it to a child of his sister or of his daughter. This passing of the 
clan bundle of one clan into another happened very rarely in early 
days, and even now, when the old customs are fast falling into dis- 
use, is not very common. These two points have been dwelt upon 
at some length, because they explain in a simple manner data that 
would inall probability have been seized upon by sociologists as proofs 
of vestiges of a former matriarchate, and because they emphasize 
again the need of obtaining specific explanations for every case. 

Two other features of considerable importance which, however, 
need further investigation before they can be properly understood 
might be mentioned here briefly, namely that relating to marriage 
relationship and that relating to the attitude of a person toward his 
maternal uncle. A married man always lives with his wife’s parents 
for the first few years after marriage, must never address his mother- 
in-law, and must act as a servant of his father-in-law as long as he 
lives with him. The other point, the relation of a man to his ma- 
ternal uncle, is very peculiar. A man can take liberties with his 
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maternal uncle (hide’k) which are expressly prohibited with his 
paternal uncle and aunt and his maternal aunt. Yet in spite of this 
freedom a man and his maternal uncle stand in particularly close 
relationship, the former (hitciincgé’) always acting in the capacity of 
a servant. On the war-path, particularly, this relationship is shown 
in its strongest phase, for then the nephew (or as he is called on 
such an occasion the wagixo"’na) must accompany him as a sort of 
esquire and suffer himself to be slain should his maternal uncle — 
known as dotca”hifik or war-path leader —be slain or captured. 

All the Winnebago clans have animal names. In this they are 
similar to the Algonquian tribes that surrounded them (Menominee, 
Sauk and Fox), and to a certain extent to their kindred Siouan 
tribes, the Omaha, Ponka, Kansa, Oto, Osage, and Iowa. In no 
case, however, did the Winnebago names have reference to animal 
taboos as do those of some of the kindred Siouan tribes.’ All of 
the animal clan names of the Winnebago refer to living species of 
animals with the exception of the Thunder-bird and perhaps the 
Water-spirit. 

The Winnebago do not claim descent from the animal after 
which the clan is named but assert that their ancestors were trans- 
formed animals who met at Green Bay, Wisconsin, and were there 
transformed into human beings. Four of each species of animal 
were present, and the older Winnebago can still tell you from which 
of these four brothers they are descended. Their attitude toward 
the clan animal is in no way different from that toward any other 
animal. They observe no taboo, and hunt and eat at any time of 
the year the animal which they regard as their personal manito. 
They even pray to the bear-spirit to grant them medicine sufficiently 
powerful to capture bears easily. 

The Winnebago never possessed a camp circle, and if any de- 
finite order of clans existed during the hunt or at a council it has 
long been forgotten. Among the Omaha’ and southern Siouan 
tribes* the clans on certain occasions were arranged around their 
camp circle in a definite manner. The camp circle itself was divided 

1 Third Ann, Report Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 227-251. 


2 Ibid., pp. 219-221. 
Eleventh \bid., pp. 522-524; Fifteenth Ibid, pp. 226-240. 
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into two, sometimes four divisions.'. All that can be stated with 
any degree of certainty regarding the Winnebago is that, on hunt- 
ing trips, the members of the Bear clan took charge of the two 
wings of the party, and the members of the Thunder-bird clan 
occupied the center. 

Among the Omaha the order and importance of the clan in the 
camp circle depended upon the clan’s possession of certain sacred 
tribal objects.?, The same was true to a large extent for the Ponka, 
Kansa, Osage, and Iowa.* There was likewise a considerable dis- 
tribution of powers of all kinds among the clans of these tribes. 
These powers were of the most varied kind, dealing sometimes with 
the details of the handling of sacred objects as among the Omaha,‘ 
with leadership in the worship of special powers, with the duty of 
acting as servants to other clans,® with the regulation of the hunt,° 
with the consecration of the mystic fire-places,” with war and 
peace,® or with general disciplinary powers.’ 

Among the Winnebago only two clans have distinctive func- 
tions, the Thunder-bird and the Bear clans. It is probable that the 
Warrior or Hawk and the Water-spirit clans ® also possessed spe- 
cific powers but the evidence is too fragmentary as yet to permit any 
positive statement to that effect. The Winnebago tribe, as such, 
possessed no sacred objects, but each clan did possess a clan or 
war-bundle,connected with which was an elaborate ritual known as 
the Winter Feast. As far as the writer knows, the division of this 
Winter Feast into twe parts, one for a deity known as Ho’ceré’i’- 
wahi, Disease-giver, and one for deities known as Ha"he’, Night, and 
Waka" dja, Thunder-spirit, was found among the feasts given by all 
the different clans. 

Although, as mentioned before, only the Thunder-bird and Bear 

1 Fifteenth Ann. Report Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Third Ibid., pp. 219-251. 

3 Eleventh \bid., pp. 522-524; Fifteenth Ibid., pp. 226-240. 

* Third, Eleventh, and Fifteenth Tbid., op. cit. 

5 Eleventh and Fifteenth \bid., op. cit. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, 

Ibid. 

1 Dr Foster’s Mss. in Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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clans have definite functions, every clan has certain objects and im- 
material possessions which are considered as belonging especially 
to it. With regard to these clan possessions a strange psychologi- 
cal fact was observed. If a member of one clan asks for one of these 
specific objects belonging to another he never receives it but receives 
instead the most valuable present that the clan addressed can give. 
However, it is considered such bad form, it is so immodest, to make 
such a request, that no self-respecting Indian would be likely to 
ask for such an object. (The writer could obtain only a few of these 
peculiar clan “ properties.”) Such were, for example, to ask a 
member of the Thunder-bird clan for a brand from its fire-place, or 
to sit on the fire-logs in his house ; to admire or criticize anything 
in the lodge of a Bear clan man; or sit or stand in the doorway of 
a man of the Wolf or Water-spirit clan and ask for water. 

The Thunder-bird clan was regarded as the most important of 
the uaii’gérégi class. The chief of the tribe was always selected from 
it and he stood as the exponent of peace at all times. He could 
not lead a war-party, although, according to some, he could accom- 
pany such a party. His lodge always stood in the center of the 
village and contained a sacred fire-place, around which only members 
of the Thunder-bird clan could sit. The lodge was a sanctuary for 
all wrong-doers. No one could be killed there, and a prisoner of 
war escaping to it had to be spared. The Thunder-bird chief always 
acted as intercessor between wrong-doers and their avengers. Even 
in so extreme a case as the murder of a clansman, this chief would 
always attempt a reconciliation by which the life of the offender 
might be spared. 

The Bear-clans possessed a sacred lodge which stood at one end 
of the village. The lodge itself was known as mani"pe’tci" (soldiers’ 
or policemen’s lodge), and the members themselves as mani"pe’. 

The functions of this clan consisted in the regulation of the hunt, 
general disciplinary rights, and the duty of carrying into effect the 
orders of the Thunder-bird chief. At a tribal hunt their power was 
seen in its most characteristic development. Whosoever disregarded 
the rules, such as shooting too early or cutting up the captured 
animal out of turn, could be deprived of his bow and arrows, which 
would then be restored to him only if he acquiesced in his punish- 
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ment. But should he repeat his offense bow and arrow would be 
broken.’ The general disciplinary powers were those of patrolling 
the village and preventing disorder. Adultery was punished by 
flogging. The leader of the clan carried an emblem symbolical of 
his power called na” mafixi’nixi’ni (wood growling), very similar in 
appearance to that called “invitation stick’’ by Hoffman and figured 
in his Menominee * monograph. The leader of the Bear clan always 
carried this emblem of his authority whenever he patrolled the vil- 
lage. He and his followers would make their rounds singing, and 
at their approach all noise would immediately cease. 

Whether the Bear-clan possessed other powers such as war- 
powers is an open question. The name of the Warrior or Hawk 
clan and the testimony of a number of Indians suggests that this 
clan may have had such powers, as does likewise the fact that a 
careful distinction is made between a mani" pe or policeman and a 
uafikwa’cocé or warrior. In spite of this, however, the Bear or 
Soldiers’ lodge is commonly referred to as a war lodge. Al capital 
punishments were executed there. If the Thunder-bird chief failed 
in his intercessions for a criminal the latter was handed over to the 
Bear lodge for punishment. A prisoner of war seeking refuge in it 
was immediately put to death there. The lodge was the repository 
of the war bundles and the scalps, and was at times a general 
meeting place for the warriors of the entire tribe. Children and 
women were rarely admitted; menstruating or pregnant women 
never. 

Although there are no customs and beliefs distinctive of the two 
classes, the clans have numerous ones. These consist, in addition 
to those enumerated above, of characteristic ceremonies at birth, at 
the naming of a child, at death, and at the burial and funeral wake 
of aclan member. One might also add a prohibition of certain 
clans belonging to different classes against intermarriage. From a 
theoretical point of view this is of the greatest importance. This 
prohibition to intermarry is considered almost as strong as that 
existing among the clans of the same class, because these former 


'This power is similar in all details, to the ‘‘soldier-killing’’ of the Dakota. 
Cf. Riggs, Dakota Texts, etc. 


2 Fourteenth Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Eth., pt. 1., pp. 73- 
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clans have been adopted by one another and are therefore related. 
Parallel to this prohibition, there is a tendency, that practically has 
the force of law, that a man belonging to the upper class must be 
buried by one of the lower class and vice versa. 

If we were then to compare the clan organization of the Winne- 
bago with that of the northern Siouans (Crow, Hidatsd, Mandan, and 
Dakota), the differences would be quite considerable, although -he 
number of similarities would by no means be negligible. With the 
southern Siouans (Iowa, Oto, and Missouri), or the central Siou- 
ans (Omaha, Osage, and Kansa), the similarities in the clan organiza- 
tion are innumerable. On the other hand, the Winnebago clan 
organization is extremely like that of the central Algonquian. 
Indeed, in the relation of the Winnebago clan organization to 
that of these two areas lies the central problem of Winnebago 
culture. 

Clan animal names and exogamy are other questions of funda- 
mental importance in a study of Winnebago culture. None of the 
northern Siouan tribes possess animal clan or band names, and, 
while the southern and central divisions do possess them in part, 
they are for the most part descriptive animal epithets. Even 
among the Winnebago, where real animal clan names exist, some 
clans have non-animal duplicate appellations. Among the Central 
Algonquian, on the other hand, all the clans have animal names. 
Are we then to regard the central and southern Siouan clan 
names as typical of their culture, or must they be regarded as 
an element borrowed from the central Algonquian? There is 
much to be said for the former assumption, and something for the 
latter. 

The question of the exogamic divisions gives us similar results, 
except that exogamy seems the exception among all the northern, 
southern, and central Siouan, although we find it among the Crow. 
It is universal among the central Algonquian. Here, again, it is 
impossible to determine whether we are dealing with a Siouan or 
a central Algonquian element. 

The important point to be borne in mind is the fact that the area 
occupied by the Winnebago and their central Algonquian neighbors 
contains so many general cultural similarities that, crediting certain 
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characteristics to the possible influence of the one or the other cul- 
tural area can only then be legitimate when there is positive proot 
of such having been the case. Otherwise they should be assigned 
to the.r respective areas as of independent origin. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
Wasuiicton, D. C. 
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TYPES OF NEGRITOS IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS' 


By ROBERT BENNETT BEAN 


HE Aetas, or Negritos, of the Philippines have been studied 
TT at close range by Meyer, Montano, Reed, and others, and 
from a distance by many anthropologists. The Honorable 
Dean C. Worcester, Secretary of the Interior of the Philippine Islands, 
has visited the Negritos wherever in the archipelago they could be 
found; yet never before have they been classified into types, 
although at least three types are represented among them — three 
types that are the fundamental units of mankind — the Primitive, 
the Iberian, and the Australoid. The most plausible supposition to 
account for the three types among the Negritos is that the Australoid 
preceded the Iberian and Primitive, who have been incorporated 
with the Australoid as the result of recent or remote intrusions. By 
the workings of Mendelian heredity the kinky hair, black skin, and 
diminutive stature of the Australoid have obscured the character- 
istics of the other types. 

This is the first study dealing with the ears and physical char- 
acteristics of the Philippine Islanders of the interior and is based 
largely on photographs in the collection of the Bureau of Science 
of the Philippine Government, and in the private collection of Mr 
Worcester, to whom I am indebted for access to both collections. 

The Negritos are the first of the inland tribes selected for study, 
because they are relatively few in number and are undoubtedly be- 
coming fewer, as they lose their purity when they come into con- 
tact with surrounding peoples. They were selected also because 
very few studies of Negritos have been made dealing with the physical 
characteristics of the living, and no previous study has been made of 
their ears ; and, finally, because a large number of representative 


1 The photographs of the Negritos in this paper are reproduced with the permission 
of the Secretary of the Interior of the Philippine Islands and the editor of the Philip- 
pine Journal of Science, in which journal they were originally published. 
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photographs of Negritos from many parts of the islands could be 
obtained. 

The photographs have been derived from several sources, taken 
at various times by different men. The photographs of the Negritos 
of Bataan or Mariveles mountain, of Isabela province, of Pampanga 
province, and some of those of Palawan island and elsewhere, were 
taken by Mr Worcester. The Negritos of Zambales were photo- 
graphed by Mr A. Reed and others; those of Cagayan by Mr 
Charles Martin of the Bureau 
of Science: the Tinitian and 
other Negritos (Bataks) of 
the island of Palawan were 
photographed by Lieutenant 
E. Y. Miller while governor, 
and the photographs of the 
Negritos ofthe island of Panay, 
provinces of Antique and 
Capiz, and of Ambos Camar- 
ines, were taken by Mr M. L. 
Miller, Chief of the Division 
of Ethnology, Bureau of Sci- 
ence. These are groups from 
which photographs have been 
studied, with the addition of 
a few others from out of the 
way places in the Philippine 
Islands. 

It is to be noted that Ne- 
gritos still remain in the gritos in the Mariveles mountain across the 
Philippine Islands, from Pala- bay from the city of Manila. Australoid type. 
wan in the south to the ex- 
treme northern end of Luzon. Not only is the distribution of the 
Negritos so general throughout the islands, but the types selected 
show a similar general distribution, although slight local resem- 
blances exist. The Negritos of a single locality have evidently 
inbred, yet the probability of intermixture with the surrounding 
populations can in no instance be excluded. 


Fic. 12. — The chief of the tribe of Ne- 
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MARIVELES NEGRITOS 
The Mariveles Negritos appear to be the purest Negritos in the 
Philippines judging from the photographs available, and the chief 
of the tribe in the mountain across the bay from Manila is a typical 
Negrito of the Australoid form (see figs. 12 and 13). The head is 


Fic. 13. — The same Negrito as in Fig. 12. Australoid type. 


long and narrow, the face is moderately wide and short, the nose is 
large and straight, broad and heavy, but not flat and depressed like 
the nose of the Primitive, and the ear is a combination of Iberian 
and Primitive, the Australoid ear. The full figure of the Negrito 
chief is characteristic of the Australoid type. The extremities are 
long and the body is relatively short. The forearm and the lower 
leg appear to be unusually long, but no exact measurements were 
made. Measurements of the limb parts made on the photograph 
prove both the brachial index and the crural index to be high. 
This type of Negrito is without doubt the true Negrito, and the 
greater number of Mariveles Negritos are of this type, which is 
also found wherever che Negrito exists in purity in the islands, espe- 
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cially in the northeastern part of Luzon along the shores of the 
Pacific ocean and in the adjacent mountains, which is the most un- 
frequented part of the archipelago, and the home of the largest 
number of pure Negritos in the Philippines. 

The Primitive type is also found among the Mariveles Negritos, 
particularly among the women, and one of them, the most char- 
acteristic Primitive Negrito seen in the Philippines, is shown in 
figure 14. 


Fic. 14. — A young woman of the Mariveles tribe of Negritos. Primitive type. 


In this individual the head is wide, the face is broad and flat, 
the nose is also broad and flat with depressed bridge and flaring 
nostrils that open forward rather than downward. The ears cannot 
be seen entirely, but the character of the visible parts justifies the 
conclusion that they are Primitive in form. The full lips and 
receding chin finish the infantile character-complex, and prove the 
type to be a Primitive. 

The Iberian type is not found in pure form among the Mariveles 
Negritos but a few individuals have what may be called a degenerate 
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Iberian physiognomy. Such a Negrito is seen in figure 15. This 
man is considered by Mr Worcester to be a typical Negrito, and 
he is not greatly unlike “ Ardi, one of the last of the Kalangs,” 
whose picture is given on page 69 of Zhe World's Peoples by 
Dr A. H. Keane; the ears of the two are almost identical in ap- 
pearance. The head and face are long and narrow, the nose is 
neither flat nor large but rather thin and slender, and there is con- 
siderable facial prognathism, a characteristic of the Iberian. The 


Fic. 15. —A Mariveles Negrito. Degenerate Iberian type. 


ear is modified Iberian, with everted concha and turned out helix. 
The most plausible explanation of the presence of these two men, 
Ardi and the Mariveles man, among Negritos is that they represent 
a reversion to a remote cross of the Iberian with the Negrito. 


ZAMBALES NEGRITOS 
The Iberian type occurs in almost pure form among the 
Negritos in parts of the Philippines outside of the Mariveles 
group. <A Negrito from Zambales of practically pure Iberian form 
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may be seen in figure 16. This man is so surely Iberian that were 
his skin white and his hair straight he might pass for a European. 
The forehead is vertical, the face long, thin, and slightly progna- 
thous, the nose is slender and 
straight, and the chin is sharp. 
The ears are typical Iberian, 
with dependent lobule, everted 
concha, rolled out and _ spiral 
shaped helix. This man un- 
doubtedly represents the result 
of a previous cross of the Negrito 


with an Iberian. It would ap- 
pear from this combination of 
Iberian form and kinky hair that 
hair and physiognomy are sep- 
arable characters in heredity and 
follow Mendel’s laws, whereas 
the ear form and physiognomy 
hang together as a character- 
complex, although they, too, 
may be separable. 

The Primitive type is more 


prevalent among the Zambales 
Negritos than any other type, 


and more than in the Mariveles 
Negritus. A characteristic Prim- 

itive Negrito man of Zambles may be seen in figure 17. Notice 
the bowl-shaped ears, the broad, flat nose with flaring nostrils that 
open somewhat forward, the broad head and face, the full lips, and 
the small chin. The legs are short and the body relatively long ; 
the hands and fingers are also short. Compare this Primitive Ne- 
grito with the Australoid shown in figure 12 and then contrast both 
with the Iberian Negrito in figure 18. Differences in the relative 
proportions of the limb parts, as well as other differences, may be 
noted. The Iberian has a long, slender nose, the Australoid a 
large, straight nose, and the Primitive a broad, flat nose. The 
face of the Iberian is long, that of the Australoid is oval, and that 
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of the Primitive is round. The Iberian has slender extremities and 
body, the Primitive is short and squat, and the Australoid is nearly 
all arms and legs, the body being relatively short. 


Fic.17. —A Negrito man from Zam- Fic, 18.—A Negrito from Isabela 
bales. Primitive type. province, eastern Luzon. Iberian type. 


IsABELA NEGRITOS 
While considering this Iberian Negrito from Isabela province it 
may be well to mention another Iberian Negrito, Pagatolan, a noted 
chief of that section of Luzon. Figures 20a and 2o0b are rather good 
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pictures of Pagatolan, who “ has had three Albino children, two of 
whom are living and one of whom he has caused to be given Chris- 
tian baptism. He states that God has been very good to give him 
white children, and that he proposed to send them to school.” 

This Negrito is decidedly Iberian. ‘The long, straight, pointed 
nose, the pointed chin, and the square forehead are all evidences of 
the Iberian. Unfortunately the ears do not show well, although the 
lobule and lower helix and con- 
cha resemble the Iberian. The 
Albino children may be expres- 
sions of Mendelian heredity 
from a previous cross between a 
Negrito and a European. 

The Australoid Negrito is 
the true type of eastern Luzon, 
and a sub-chief of this region as 
a representative of the type may 
be seen in figure 19. The Iberian 
and the Australoid Negritos are 
not greatly unlike each other, and 
this is particularly true of the 
limb and body parts and their 
relative proportions. It would 
seem that the Iberian and the 
Negrito (Australoid) have been 
fusing fora long time because the 
amalgamation of the two types 
is so nearly complete whereas 
the Primitive Negrito represents 
a more recent mixture. This 19. —A Negrito man from Isabela 
may be emphasized by presenting 
the photographs of Negritos that represent recent mixtures with 
the surrounding population, all of such photographs exhibiting a 
blended condition with Primitive markings. 

First, a group of women and children of Zambales province in 
figure 21 illustrates four grades of blends and shows how the kinky 
hair of the Negrito may become straight by continual intercrossing 
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Fic. 20. — Pagatolan, a Negrito chief of Isabela province. Iberian type. 
P YI 


Fic. 21. —A group of Zambales Negritos of mixed blood. Modified Primitive type. 
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with the straight haired Filipino. All the individuals are modified 
Primitive in type. 

Next a Negrito of Capiz (fig. 22), in the island of Panay, who 
has considerable Visayan blood, shows all the marks of a modified 
Primitive Filipino, with the wavy hair of a mixed Negrito. 

The Negritos in the vicinity of the town of Tinabog, on the 
island of Palawan, are more numerous than in the other parts of the 
island, but they have mixed with 
the Visayans who inhabit the 


town of Tinabog. <A represen- 
tative of this class may be seen 
in figure 23. The Negritos of 
the island of Palawan are called 
Bataks, and this is a representa- 
tive Batak man. Their peculiar 
method of shaving the head over 
the frontal region is noticed in 
this man who has a typical hair 
cut. The hair is wavy, a blended 
hair form, and the other charac- 
teristics are modified Primitive 
and Australoid. 

There are Negritos in the 
Cagayan valley, the great to- 
bacco growing district in north- Fic. 22.—A Negrito from Capiz, island 

of Panay, with considerable Visayan blood. 
ern Luzon, who probably belong Modified Primitive type. 
to the Negritos of the eastern 
coast of Luzon. Those of the Cagayan valley have mixed with 
the Filipinos there, which is indicated by their curly hair and modi- 
fied form. A striking illustration of this may be seen in the Ne- 
grito of figure 24 in the attitude of shooting an arrow from his 
bow. The trim form, and fine muscular development, especially of 
the back and arms, calls forth admiration. These Negritos can bend 
a bow with apparent ease that a white man unaccustomed to such 
a feat would be unable to bend. 
Finally, Negritos are shown standing by the side of six foot 
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Fic. 23. —A Batak man of Tinabog, island of Palawan. Modified Primitive and 
Australoid type. 


Fic. 24.—A Negrito of Cagayan province, northern Luzon. Blended hair form. 
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Americans to illustrate the relative size. In figure 25 a Negrito and 
a mixed Negrito of Zambales may be seen. Both the Negritos are 
modified Primitive in form, and the curly hair of the mixed Negrito 


Fic. 25. —A pure Negrito and a mixed Fic, 26,— A mixed Mangyan Negrito 


Negrito standing beside an American. standing beside an American, 


indicates that hair form blends in a mixture. In figure 26 is shown 
a Negrito from the interior of the Island of Mindoro, who is not a 
pure Negrito, but mixed, as indicated by the curly hair. 


Discussion 

Three possibilities in heredity are apparent from the study of the 
ears and physiognomy of the Negritos. First, there is blending in 
across of the Negrito with other types, and the production of a 
hybrid that has curly or wavy hair and modified Negrito physiog- 
nomy. Second, there is persistence of the type crossed with the 
Negrito, accompanied by kinky or wavy, hair probably an exhibition 
of alternate heredity or Mendelism. Third there may be mosaics 
such asthe Alpine, with the broad head of the Primitive, the narrow 
nose of the Iberian, and the kinky hair of the Negrito. 
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It remains to be determined exactly what takes place in the 
heredity of cross-bred races such as the European and Negrito, but 
the indications are that there is blended heredity, mosaic heredity, 
and alternate heredity with persistence of type which suggests 
Mendelian heredity. There exist among the Negritos forms of hair, 
nose, and ear, as well as other features of the physiognomy, inter- 
mediate at almost every conceivable point between the widest 
extremes, and the general effect is that of disorderly blending as 
represented previously by a scheme for heredity.' 

The origin of the Negrito may never be known, but it seems 
plausible that the Australoid is the true Negrito type on which the 
Iberian and the Primitive types have been grafted. The Iberian 
came from Europe by way of India in prehistoric migrations, and their 
combinations with the Australoid are represented by the Negritos of 
Mariveles Mountain and those of the eastern coast of northern Luzon. 
The Primitive came from the Orient and has mingled with the Iber- 
ian-Australoid Negrito throughout the Philippines, altering the form 
and straightening the hair of the purer Negritos that existed before. 
The more recent European contact with the Negrito has had very 
little apparent effect, although an occasional pure Iberian may be 
found with dark skin and kinky hair. The Negrito element has 
entered to a considerable extent into the present Filipino population, 
although it may not be recognized with ease because of the absence 
of kinky hair. The Negritos have been losing their identity by be- 
coming incorporated into the body of the surrounding population. 
Where once the Negrito was found in all parts of the archipelago, 
the only remaining centers in which they exist in anything like their 
original purity are the two already mentioned, Mariveles mountain 
and the eastern coast of Luzon. In all other parts the kinky hair 
has practically disappeared and the Negritos have taken on the form 
of the surrounding population, distributing their own forms through- 
out the regions roundabout. 

In this connection mention may be made of a Negrito of Caga- 
yan (fig. 27) who is the village dude, and succeeded in straighten- 
ing his hair by the consistent use of native oils. The unusual ex- 


' Bean, R. B., The Racial Anatomy of the Philippine Islanders, 8vo. Lippincott, 
1900. 
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pression of his countenance with straight instead of woolly hair may 
be seen. He is not a typical Negrito, although the nose is semi- 
Australoid and the ear modified Primitive. 

The photographs of the Mariveles Negritos were all placed upon 
a large table before me, and when I scrutinized them carefully I 
realized that I was looking into 
the faces of a familiar people, 
among whom I was born and 
with whom I grew up, the 
American negro. Practically 
every face recalled youthful as- 
sociations, and every individual 
of the Mariveles group has its 


counterpart among American 
negroes. 

The photographs of the Ne- 
gritos from other parts of the 
Philippines were likewise dis- 
posed upon a large table, replac- 
ing the Marveles Negritos; the 
familiar faces of the homeland 


vanished, but in their places ap- 


peared the faces that one meets 
every day in Manila or in the Fes, of 
provinces, familiar Filipino types. with hair artificially straightened. 

A few of them still resemble the 

American negro, which is particularily true of the Negritos of 
Isabela province. 

These casual observations must be taken with reservation be- 
cause no data can be given to substantiate them ; but I believe they 
indicate a close relationship between the Negrito of the Philippines 
and the African Negro. 

To summarize: The Mariveles Negritos who are apparently 
purer in type than any other group, and who are largely of the 
Iberian and Australoid types, have relatively longer noses, faces, 
and lower extremities than any other group of Negritos represented 
by photographs ; the Zambales Negritos who are largely mixed and 
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of the Primitive type, have relatively shorter noses, faces, and lower 
extremities than any other group; and the remaining groups, who 
are also much mixed and intermediate between the Iberian and the 
Primitive, have noses, faces, and lower extremities of intermediate 
length. 

It would appear from the photographs that the purest Negritos 
are to be found in the Mariveles Mountains, and these Negritos are 
of the Australoid type. The Iberian characteristics are more or 
less pure in some individuals, the Primitive is more or less pure in 
others, but the greater part of them represent the type previously 
designated by me as Australoid, which is similar to that found 
among the Igorots and all the littoral Filipinos so far examined. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Any conclusions reached after a study of the photographs pre- 
sented must be tentative and subject to revision. It does appear, 
however, that there are many inseparable factors in the composition 
of the individual, such as the ear form, nose and face form, and 
length of the extremities, that constitute a ‘ character-complex ”’ 
which exists as an entity and in inheritance may act as a unit 
character, 

A “character-complex’’ is that group of characters, such as the 
broad head, broad nose, broad face, and characteristic ear, that, com- 
bined with small stature, constitute the Primitive species, which 
character-complex usually hangs together in heredity, but may break 
up when crossed with alien forms to create new character-complexes. 

There is blending of one character-complex with another, but 
this blending probably does not take place at once upon crossing 
two extremely different character-complexes such as the Iberian and 
the Primitive, or the Iberian and the Australoid, but results in the 
reappearance of one or the other character-complex in pure form, as 
shown in figure 15, where the true Iberian has the kinky hair and 
dark skin of the Negrito Australoid. 

From this follows the second conclusion, which is that the 
kinky hair is dominant over the straight hair when the cross takes 
place among the Negritos; therefore a character-complex may be 
obscured by the kinky hair, so that an otherwise pure Iberian may 
appear to be a Negrito because of the character of the hair. 
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The Negritos in the Mariveles mountain appear to be the purest 
Negritos in the Philippine Islands, judging from the photographs. 
All other groups of Negritos are more like the surrounding popu- 
lation. The Negritos of Mariveles should therefore represent the 
fundamental Negrito type, and as they are largely Australoid the 
fundamental type of the Negritos should be Australoid. Modified 
Primitive and modified Iberian Negritos are also found in the 
Mariveles group. The women are more Primitive than the men, 
who are more Iberian and Australoid than the women. The Primi- 
tive and Iberian characteristics of the Mariveles Negritos are of 
such a nature that they should be considered as remnants of the 
fusion that must have progressed for many centuries or even 
thousands of years to have produced so homogeneous a blend. 

May it be presumed that the Primitive and Iberian types con- 
joined in prehistoric times at some place in the East of Asia or 
nearby, and produced by fusion the Australoid. From this union 
innumerable offshoots have sprung in Southern Asia, the islands 
bordering that region, and in Africa. The Primitive type remains 
pure in parts of the East, and the Iberian type in Europe. If this 
hypothesis be untrue, the reverse of it should be considered; viz. the 
Australoid forms the basic stock of all humanity, and the Iberian of 
Europe on the one side and the Primitive of the Orient on the other 
are derivatives. If neither hypothesis be true, at least the Negrito 
of Mariveles has Primitive and Iberian characteristics ingrafted from 
without. 

My recent discovery of paleolithic man in the Philippines (//omo 
Philippinensis)' may throw light on the origin of the Australoid type 
among the Negritos and among the inland tribes as well as in the 
littoral population of the archipelago. Homo Philippinensis is 
Australoid in form yet somewhat different from the Negrito Aus- 
traloid, the Igorot Australoid or the Australoid of the coast, but 
not so different as to preclude all relationship. Homo Philippin- 
ensis is also related to the earliest form of man in Europe, Homo 
Mousteriensis, and Homo Heidelbergensis; it is of the Neanderthal type, 
and is not greatly different from the Negro Australoid. The follow- 


1 Bean, op. cit. 
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ing hypothesis is plausible. Primordial man remained practically 
unaltered in form in Africa and the Pacific, and Homo Philippinensts 
is this unchanged form; but in Africa the kinky hair and black skin 
of the negro may be added features due to environment, and the 
Australoid Negrito is a further modification of the negroid form, due 
also to environment. Whatever the cause may be, there are at 
present three types found among the Negritos — the Australoid, the 
Primitive, and the Iberian ; and these three types are found also 
among the other peoples of the Philippines wherever I have exam- 
ined them. The Primitive and the Australoid, and doubtless the 
Iberian, are found in all the islands of the Pacific where search has 
been made and careful analysis of the people has followed, the first 
two types often among more or less pure Negritos. 

The more profound the study, the more profound becomes the 
impression that the Primitive, the Australoid, and the Iberian are 
the three fundamental types of mankind. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY, 

NEW ORLEANs, La. 
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THE LITHOLOGICAL SECTION OF WALNUT CAN- 
YON, ARIZONA, WITH RELATION TO THE CLIFF- 
DWELLINGS OF THIS AND OTHER REGIONS 
NORTHWESTERN ARIZONA 


By H. W. anp F. H. SHIMER 


INTRODUCTION 


ALNUT Canyon, a short and narrow gorge, lies eight miles 

\ \) southeast of Flagstaff, Arizona (see fig. 28). It has been cut 

into a pine-clad, rolling plateau of upper Carboniferous 

(upper Aubrey) rocks toa depth of 380 feet. The lowest and upper- 

most beds are of sandstone; the rest, comprising most of the sec- 

tion, are alternating limestones and dolomites containing a variable 

amount of quartz grains, and it is in the lower part of this portion, 

about 150 feet above the bottom of the gorge, in which all the 
celebrated cliff-dwellings occur. 

Cliff-dwellings occur rather abundantly throughout New Mexico, 
Arizona, and southern Utah, but probably the most accessible of 
those which are well preserved are these of Walnut canyon. They 
are within the San Francisco mountain forest reserve and are thus 
under government control and protection. A United States forest 
officer lives at the canyon. 

This canyon empties its waters into the Little Colorado river to 
the northeast ; but during the dry season water remains only in 
scattered basins, yet is comparatively good for drinking. 

The region is rather arid, most of the rainfall occurring as very 
heavy showers during the late summer. During a shower the 
erosive power of the stream then flowing through the canyon is 
very great, carrying off the talus at the base of the walls, widening 
and also deepening the canyon. This annual undercutting of the 
walls causes them to remain very steep. Because of the aridity of 
the climate the valley walls are worn back with extreme slowness. 

In the Grand canyon of the Colorado, and in the gorges at 
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c House Rock valley the downcutting is more rapid, and conse- 
ee quently the habitable caves are fewer. 


Scale 
Miles. 


Contour Interval 250 feet. 


Fic, 28. — Topographic map of the Walnut canyon region; a portion of the U. S. 
G. S. San Francisco mountain sheet. 


DETAILED LITHOLOGICAL SECTION OF WALNUT CANYON 
The following is the detailed lithological section of Walnut can- 
yon from the bottom to the top: it was taken at the foot of the 
upper trail, the one leading farthest east from the cabin of the forest 
reserve officer. The section there is quite accessible and is typical 
of the entire canyon where seen (see fig. 29). 
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1. Cross bedded sandstone............. 735 feet 
This forms the bottom and the narrowest portion of the canyon 
(fig. 30). The sandstone is light gray in color, and where exposed 
to the weather very long is friable. It is composed of pure quartz 
sand grains of a uniform size. The cementing material is largely 
calcareous. 
2. Brownish-yellow sandstone.... . TTT .++10 feet. 
The cement of these thin-bedded strata is mostly calcareous, to 
a slight extent siliceous and ferrous. 


Fig. 29. — General view of Walnut canyon. The four prominent resistant zones are 
numbered. 


3. Light gray sandstone. ........ CTT 

This contains two thin brownish-yellow beds in the lowest three 
feet and a five foot one four feet from the top. The cement of the 
gray portion is dolomitic, effervescence occurring only in hot acid, 
and even then very slowly, leaving the scarcely diminished rock a 
mass of minute quartz grains. The uppermost one inch weathers 
back very readily; it has calcareous cement and effervesces very 
freely to a loose mass of rounded quartz grains. The entire zone is 
full of quartz concretions and geodes. 
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Effervescence occurs very freely in cold acid leaving only a little 
residue of rounded to angular microscopic quartz grains. The lime- 
stone is very full of fragments of fossils. In the middle of this occur 
a 3- and a 6-inch 
band, about four feet 
apart, consisting of 


microscopic grained 
sandstone with much 
dolomitic cement; 
these weather back 
more readily than the 
remainder. The up- 
permost four feet is 
siliceous and very 
hard. The lowest foot 
and a half contain 
many quartz geodes. 
5. Light gray limes- 
tone. ....%2 feet. 
In cold acid this 
effervesces very rap- 
idly and falls apart. 
The little residue con- 
sists of minute, angu- 


lar, and rounded 
quartz grains with a 
much smaller amount 


of argillaceous mate- 
Fic. 30. — Bottom of canyon showing the cross-bedded rial. The rock is full 


sandstone. of quartz geodes and 


concretions ; the latter effervesce very slowly in cold acid, but, af- 
ter boiling, the minute quartz grains are still held together by a sili- 
ceous cement. The concretions are merely portions of the rock 
mass hardened by the incorporation of magnesium and secondary 
silica as they contain quartz grains similar in amount and size to that 
in the rest of the bed. 
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6. Hard brownish-yellow dolomite.............000000005 6 feet. 
First resistant sone. This limestone is somewhat dolomitic and 
more resistant to weathering than zones 4 or 5 beneath or 7 and 8 
above it. It thus projects as a conspicuous stratum. The dolomite 
contains more quartz grains than zone 5. 
Slope before first or lowest cave-zone. This limestone effervesces 
very freely to a small residue of rounded and angular microscopic 
quartz grains. Dolomitic concretions are quite abundant. This 
zone, intermediate in ability to resist the weathering agencies between 
zones 6 and 8, forms a slope between the two. Since there is a harder 
projecting 3-foot bed near the middle, it is upon the upper four or five 
feet of this slope over which runs the path before the dwellings of 
the first cave zone. 
8. Grayish silicified dolomite and limestone .............4: 5 feet. 
First cave zone. The lowest foot is highly silicified; when 
powdered it effervesces slightly in acid and leaves a mass of angular 
siliceous fragments among which are some quartz grains. This bed 
is very full of more highly silicified concretions and breaks into 
angular fragments at right angles to the stratification, or parallel to 
the weathering. The cause appears to be the compactness of the 
rock and the alternation of the day’s warmth and night’s cold. 
Alternate expansion and contraction of the compact siliceous dolo- 
mite thus caused is made non-uniform by the presence of the con- 
cretions. The rapid weathering back of this foot bed causes the 
upper four feet, a solid bed of slightly dolomitic limestone, to break 
off vertically into blocks. This is slightly reddish towards the middle 
and contains a considerable number of microscopic quartz grains. 
Since zone g is asolid stratum fifteen feet thick, it can withstand 
greater undermining before breaking off than is the case with this 
four foot bed; hence this latter becomes part of the cave. This cave 
zone is the most persistent and deeply weathered of the three, and 
here the vast majority of the dwellings are located. 
g. Yellowish gray dolomite. 15 feet. 
Second resistant zone. Thisthick solid stratum projects as a very 
prominent ledge along the sides of the canyon forming the roof of the 
dwellings in the first or lowest cave zone (fig.31). The rock is very 
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full of quartz geodes superficially reddish in color. The weathering 
out of the geodes gives to the face of this cliff a pitted appearance. 

Slope before second or middle cave sone. Portions of this thin- 
bedded zone might be called a dolomitic sandstone as they are com- 
posed almost entirely of small, rounded to angular quartz grains 
with a dolomitic cement. The three inches of sandstone at the base 


Fic. 31. — Near view of a cliff-dwelling showing its relation to the overhanging 
resistant zone (No. 2) and the pitted character of the latter. 


of the upper foot contain concretions whose cement is mainly silica. 
The entire eight feet is very full of quartz geodes superficially red- 
dish in color. The thin-bedded character and the comparatively 
easy loosening of the quartz grains cause this to weather back more 
rapidly than zone g, but as it retreats less rapidly than bed 11 it 
produces a slope along which runs the path before the dwellings of 
the second cave zone. 
11. Yellowish dolomite ............... gence Sect, 
Second cave sone. The basal foot is very full of concretions 
and weathers back more rapidly than the upper four feet, the two 
together forming this second persistent cave layer. 
12. Yellowish Golomtife. 
Third resistant zone, This consists of several distinct beds with 
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the lower half more resistant than the upper. Most of the zone is 
full of reddish quartz geodes. Four feet from the base is a layer of 
broad, flat, lens-like concretions an inch or more thick, consisting 
of small rounded quartz grains united by a cement partly dolomitic 
but mostly siliceous. Seven feet below the top is a three inch 
layer of gray sandstone, with a considerable amount of dolomitic 
cement ; this weathers more rapidly than the remainder of the zone, 
but, protected as it is by the quite resistant and more heavily bedded 
uppermost seven feet, it may be considered as a part of this third re- 
sistant zone. 
13. Gray limestone to yellowish dolomite........... . 12.5 feet. 
Slope before upper or third cave sone. The lowest eight feet is 
a soft gray limestone weathering back very rapidly so that it causes 
the stratum beneath to project as a platform. The next foot is full 
of concretions and weathers white, retreating more rapidly than the 
upper three and one half feet which is a harder, yellowish dolomite ; 
this latter forms the base of the few low caves located here ; in one 
instance noted this and the concretionary foot were weathered back 
with zone 15, forming quite a high cave. 
Third cave zone. The base is a one foot concretion viel the 
entire layer is full of quartz geodes. 
15. Yellowish gray dolomite.......... - 14 feet. 
Fourth resistant zone. Two feet from the top is a six tach layer 
of pink sandstone composed of minute, rounded, quartz grains, 
held together by a dolomitic cement ; and seven feet from the base 
is a similar brownish layer. 
This zone is composed of many distinct beds. The lowest foot, 
less dolomitic than the rest, weathers back more readily. The upper 
seventeen feet are quite light in color, the lower nine feet of which 
contain iron concretions ranging in diameter from one to seven and 
one half inches ; these concretions consist of small rounded quartz 
grains held together with iron. Quartz grains are very abundant 
throughout this entire horizon. 
This thickness of limestone is thin-bedded, and contains an 
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abundance of minute fragments of fossils and a small number of 
microscopic quartz grains. Nine feet above the base occur many 
large siliceous concretions. 

This thickness is an alternation of yellowish dolomite and gray 
to yellowish limestone ; beginning at the base with dolomite the 
thicknesses are 3, 9, 8, 5, 11, 31 feet. Each of these weathers into 
thinner beds because of the varying amount of quartz grains and 
the apparently consequent greater or less degree of dolomitization. 
As a rule the limestones are full of minute fossils or fragments of 
fossils while the dolomites are barren; also the limestones contain 
very few quartz grains, while the dolomites enclose a considerable 
but varying number up to about 50 per cent. or more of the rock 
mass. 

This zone 18 takes us to the top of the steeper portion of the 
canyon walls. 
Geay to brown 20 feet. 

Sloping up from the top of the canyon walls proper to the 
wagon trail on the surface of the plateau occurs this 20 feet of thin 
bedded sandstones. This was not noted in a continuous exposure 
but occurs as a succesion of ledges with the intermediate spaces of 
two or three inches covered with soil ; this soil is probably underlain 
by more highly calcareous bands. This sandstone is solidified by 
a cement, partly ferrous, but mostly calcareous. The larger sand 
grains become more numerous in the topmost beds, the grains here 
averaging .2 mm. in diameter; these uppermost beds show cross 
bedding. 

THE CLIFF-DWELLINGS AT WALNUT CANYON 

It is in the cave-like groove formed by the erosion of the softer 
rock between two of these resistant beds that the cliff dwellings 
occur, the vast majority being about 150 feet from the bottom of 
the gorge. This long cave layer extending along the steep side of 
the canyon is divided into separate dwellings, usually with no con- 
necting doors, by transverse walls built out from the back to the 
front of the cave. 

One house of average size measured 15 feet in length, 10 feet 
in width or depth, and from 7 feet in height at the front to 4 feet at 
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back. The floor was made approximately level by filling in the 
down-sloping front part with mortar. The front of the house is an 
artificial wall two feet thick built of native rocks of varying sizes 
joined by a yellowish-brown mortar of rather coarse sand such as is 
found in the bottom of the canyon. The stones are laid with a some- 
what rough, perhaps accidental, approximation at breaking joints and 
the wall is‘even and straight along both the inside and the outside 
surface. This front wall reaches from the floor to the overhanging 
ledge and is pierced at center by a door nine inches wide at base, 
which though now broken away above, was probably originally less 
than five feet high. Against the roofing-ledge directly over the door 
is a round hole of four inches diameter, apparently a smoke outlet. 
Thetransverse walls forming the ends of the house are similar in thick- 
ness and material to the front wall which they join at a right angle. 

Only rarely was there noticed an opening leading from one house 
directly into the adjoining. In one case such a connection was 
effected by a hole three feet high by two feet wide, its top being a 
flat piece of wood with ends embedded in the wall extending beyond 
it on each side. 

That the fire was built in one of the back corners of the house 
was evidenced by the soot on the adjoining walls and roof and the 
presence of charred corn cobs, bones, and bits of wood. 

Fragments of pottery indicating vessels of many sizes and shapes 
from jars to platters are extremely abundant both in and about the 
houses, but especially on the slopes in front. These ancient tene- 
ment dwellers apparently found the narrow streets before their 
houses as great a convenience into which to throw waste as did 
the ancient Romans described by Juvenal; in either case the 
danger from falling pottery was probably at times very real. 

The pottery is made of a coarse sandy clay. The most common 
ware is of a gray color with roughly geometric designs upon the 
outside in black ; those of red and black are comparatively rare. 
Second in abundance is the type in which the coiled structure ap- 
pears on the surface, the coils being pinched down with the fingers. 

Occasionally flat stones with raised sides, probably for grinding 
corn, are found in the dwellings. Of three such stones noted, two 
were of red sandstone and one of lava. Arrow heads of black 
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obsidian and many chips of the same material were seen on the 
slopes before the houses. 

On the cross-bedded sandstone in the base of the canyon, on 
the sides of a pot hole, was seen some pictorial writing quite similar 
to that in the petrified forest at Adamana and at Willow Springs. 

A hundred yards back from the cliff and near the end of the 
upper trail are the ruins of a house. These consist of blocks of 
stones in low lines of irregular height, usually no more than a 
foot, but preserving the outline of the outside and the dividing 
walls. No two stones in place one above the other were noticed. 
The house is 14 feet wide and 36 feet long, extending in a north- 
south direction. It is divided into two parts, each 14 by 18 feet. 
A pine tree 67 inches in circumference at base now stands just 
within the southwest corner of the house. There is not much 
pottery around the house, but about 50 feet northeast of it the 
ground is covered with many such fragments among which were 
noted a few arrow heads and chips of obsidian. 

Another house of one room about 9 by 9 feet was found about 
a third of a mile southwest of the forester’s cabin. It is not so well 
preserved as the preceding, but the outlines of the walls can be 

made out. According tothe resident forester at the canyon there 
are many such houses scattered over these uplands. 


CLIFF-DWELLINGS OF OTHER LOCALITIES IN 
NORTHWESTERN ARIZONA 

This feature of horizontal alternating soft and hard strata is con- 
stant over wide areas in Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah. But in 
most places water was too distant, erosion too rapid, or the resis- 
tant beds too thin to give either a cave of sufficient depth or the 
water to make it habitable. No dwellings were noted along the two 
trails traversed in the Grand canyon of the Colorado river, though 
a few caves of sufficient depth and height for habitation were noted. 

In asmall canyon cut into the eastern side of the Kaibab plateau, 
near House Rock ranch and opening upon the southern end of 
House Rock valley, several well preserved dwellings were found, 
as follows : 

1. 30 feet above the bottom of the canyon. Semicircular with 
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floor flat, but roof and sides arching like a quadrant of a sphere. 
Diameter 8 feet, height from 0 to 1 foot in back, sloping up to 7 
feet at the center of the semicircular entrance. On one side the 
encircling rock forms the bounding wall out to the edge of the slope, 
and on the opposite side a wall 5 feet long lay in ruins a foot high. 

2. Nearly opposite 1 and worn out of the upper part of the same 
stratum. Apparently of same dimensions and shape, but with a 
wall built parallel to the front instead of at right angles asin 1. The 
wall now extends only half way across the front and judging by the 
straightness of its free edge never extended farther. 

3. The largest cave of the three and that first seen on the left 
upon entering the canyon. The whole dwelling seems originally to 
have included nearly all the space under the huge cliff that extends 
about 30 feet in length and about 15 feet out over the eroded bed 
below. At the lower end of this 30-foot cave are the ruins of a wall 
extending from front to back. At the other end the cliff rock itself 
arches around in such a manner as to form the side wall; from this 
extends lengthwise a well preserved artificial wall extending to the 
roof; it is about 3 feet long by 3 feet high. _Its free edge is com- 
paratively straight and there are no ruins of a former extension; yet 
its present shape would offer but little protection. 

Pottery fragments, bones, and burned stones were found. 

It thus appears that the dwellings here could have been used 
only temporarily as none would have given sufficient protection for 
a permanent dwelling. 

On the sides of Jacob’s canyon upon the western side of the 
Kaibab plateau, and near its exit upon Kanab plateau, the upper 
Aubrey is very similar in bedding and lithology to that of Walnut 
canyon; the caves are, however, less pronounced and more like 
those of the Grand canyon. No dwellings were noted. 

There are a few cliff dwellings in the upper Aubrey of the gorge 
cut into the western edge of the Uinkaret plateau at the Hurricane 
fault. This is just south of the village of Hurricane Bench, Utah. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 
In this semi-arid region the wind and also the great variations in 
temperature between night and day enter as factors in erosion, the 
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latter causing vertical shaling of such a very compact siliceous bed 
as the lowest foot of zone 8, the former carrying off the loosened, 
dry sand grains and thus presenting fresh surfaces to weathering 
agencies. 

The rocks at the base of the Walnut canyon section are thick, 
cross-bedded, pure sandstones. These change suddenly into evenly 
bedded strata with much calcareous cement, though still sandstone, 
probably representing the transgression of the sea upon an area of 
sand dunes. The lime content increases through zone 3 and in 
zone 4 becomes a limestone, though a solution of this still leaves a 
small residue of microscopic quartz grains. 

From here through 238 feet to the uppermost beds (zone 19) 
there is an alternation of limestones and dolomites many times re- 
peated, but all enclosing a varying amount of rounded to angular, 
usually microscopic, quartz grains ; it is notable that there is an al- 
most complete absence of argillaceous material. Alternating with 
these strata, and occurring at intervals throughout the entire thick- 
ness of limestones are several thin bands of sandstones with a cal- 
careous or dolomitic cement. The limestones usually consist almost 
entirely of small marine fossil fragments, and leave after solution in 
acid a very small residue of quartz grains ; the dolomites, usually 
granular, and with few or no fossils, contain a varying amount of 
quartz grains, probably averaging 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. of 
many of the beds. It was thus seen that it was the more porous 
strata which became dolomitic, the purer, less porous limestones 
remaining free from dolomitization ; but the pure sandstones vary 
in having either a calcareous or a dolomitic cement. 

The uppermost beds of the section (zone 19,) are again a series 
of unfossiliferous sandstones like the base of the section, though less 
heavily bedded, and showing much less cross-bedding. 

The 238 feet of calcareous beds lying between the cross-bedded 
sandstones at the bottom and top of the canyon walls are more 
heavily bedded in their lower portion, becoming quite thin-bedded 
towards the top. These rapidly alternating dolomites, limestones, 
and calcareous sandstones are quite variable in their resistance to 
weathering ; the more resistant remain as ledges projecting out over 
the relatively softer undermining bed below until the weight become s 
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too great for the bed to support when they break off and roll down 
into the gorge. Since the thinner resistant beds would break off 
through less undermining than the thicker it is naturally in the 
lower portion of these calcareous beds where the strata are more 
heavily bedded that the caves occur. There are here four quite 
thick resistant beds ; the lowest one occurs a short distance above 
the cross-bedded sandstone and has no caves of habitable size be- 
neath it, but it forms the basement upon which is developed the 
lowest cave zone, the most persistent of the three prominent zones, 
and the one containing the vast majority of the hundreds of cliff 
dwellings located in this portion of the canyon. The second resis- 
tant bed, the one capping and forming the roof of these caves is 
the most conspicuous stratum above the cross-bedded sandstone. 
The other two resistant beds though prominent features in the can- 
yon walls are much less so than the second, and from here to the 
top of the gorge no single bed or union of beds is of sufficient 
thickness to protect caves deep enough for dwellings. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Boston, MAss. 
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THE PRIMITIVE MALAY MARRIAGE LAW 
By CHARLES SUMNER LOBINGIER 


N the evolution of the human marital status institutional writers ' 

] distinguish three stages, (1) wife capture, (2) purchase, and (3) 

mutual assent. These several stages while normally sequent 
may, nevertheless, be contemporaneous, not only as between peoples 
of different culture states, but even among the same people. Among 
the Moros of Mindanao, e. g., the first stage survives, but our earliest 
glimpse of most Malay tribes, at least in the Philippines, finds them 
in the second stage. 

Not to mention the Negritos* and their cousins, the Bataks of 
Palawan, with both of whom outright purchase of the wife appears 
to be the rule, and who, though not Malay, have not improbably 
been influenced by the customs of their earliest neighbors ; the Tag- 
banuas Apurahuanos, a highly primitive Malay tribe of central Pal- 
awan, appear to be still in the purchase marriage epoch. As described 
by an observer who spent years on the island, the family of a suitor 
‘‘ according to its circumstances, will send to the family of the chosen 
one a ring of gold, silver, or copper, an unmistakable sign that the 
family begs the hand of the woman,’ and the fathers of the two will 
later ‘‘unanimously decide the conditions of the wedding and the 
quantity of the dandi which the family of the bride desires.”* Bandi 
appears to be a general term for compensation, and we have, in the 
transaction thus described, all the essential preliminaries of the pur- 
chase marriage. 

THE TaGALocs 

Our earliest detailed information regarding the customs of this 
most conspicuous of the Malay tribes in Luzon, if not in the entire 
1 Howard, A/atrimonial Institutions 

2 My authority as to the Negritos is Mr W. Huse Chapman of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, who was at one time stationed among those of the Pampangan hills and knows their 
customs from personal observation. Cf. Reed, 7he Negritos of Zambales. 

3’ Venturello, Manners and Customs of the Palawan Tribes, Smithsonian M/isce/la- 
neous Collections, vol. 48, pt. 4, pp. 548-9. 

*Ibid., 529. 
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archipelago, is found in the Re/acién of Fr. Juan Plasencia which 


appeared in 1589. In his description of their marriage customs the 
following passages occur : 


‘* Dowries are given by the men to the women’s parents. _ If the latter 
are living, they enjoy the use of it. At their death, provided the dowry 
has not been consumed, it is divided like the rest of the estate, equally 
among the children, except in case the father should care to bestow some- 
thing additional upon the daughter. If the wife, at the time of her 
marriage, has neither father, mother, nor grandparents, she enjoys her 
dowry — which, in such a case, belongs to no other relative or child.’’ 

‘*In the matter of marriage dowries which fathers bestow upon their 
sons when they are about to be married, and half of which is given imme- 
diately, even when they are only children, there is a great deal more com- 
plexity. There is a fine stipulated in the contract, that he who violates 
it shall pay a certain sum which varies according to the practice of the 
village and the affluence of the individual. The fine was heaviest if, upon 
the death of the parents, the son or daughter should be unwilling to marry 
because it had been arranged by his or her parents. In this case the 
dowry which the parents had received was returned and nothing more. 
But, if the parents were living, they paid the fine, because it was assumed 
that it had been their design to separate the children.’’' 

Fr. Plasencia doubtless viewed these customs in the light of 
those with which he was familiar at home and applied what he con- 
sidered corresponding terms; but it seems clear that what he calls 
“dowry” was merely the consideration for the bride and that the 
purchase marriage was in full vogue among the Tagalogs of his day. 


OTHER TRIBES 

Another early observer of Malay customs in the Philippines, 
even before Plasencia, was Loarca who wrote in 1582. Speaking 
of the “ Pintados’’ (Bisayans) he, too, mentions the “ dowry,” which 
he also calls ‘‘ earnest-money,” and which he says among the chiefs 
s generally “one hundred taes in gold, slaves and jewels’ and 
which he elsewhere says* belongs to the father of the bride until 
children are born to the wedded pair. He also mentions the “ dowry”’ 


Plasencia Xe/acién, translated and reprinted in Blair & Robertson’s Philippin, 
Islands, VII, p. 173 et seg. 

2 Loarca, Relacién, Ibid., V, p. 141 ef seg. 

Ibid, 
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as in vogue among the Moros and says that it is forfeited by the 
groom's wrongful repudiation of the marriage and that the wife, 
upon leaving the husband, must return the “ dowry” and, if he have 
committed adultery, double the amount.' 


PAYING THE PRICE IN LABOR 

The custom of a suitor serving the parents of his intended bride 
for a period more or less long before marriage is very ancient and 
widespread. We are all familiar with the story of how Jacob served 
Laban for fourteen years in order to claim the hand of Rachel.’ 
This, like other tales of the Old Testament, probably presents a very 
faithful picture of early Hebrew customs and typifies those in vogue 
among other primitive peoples. Curiously enough, we find this 
archaic practice persisting in the Philippines * up to the present day 
and prevailing before our eyes. It is reported, not only among the 
non-Christian Igorots of Bontoc,* and Nueva Vizcaya,’ but also 
among the Tagalogs,’ the Pangasinanes,” and the Bisayans of 
Bohol* and Leyte.’ Further investigation would probably reveal 
it in many other quarters, and it appears to be the survival of what 
was once a nearly, if not quite, universal custom. It appears not 
to be in vogue now among the Benguet Igorots." 


POLYGYNY 


That polygyny was in vogue among the primitive Malay appears 
to be certain. While Plasencia in writing of the Tagalogs does not 


Ibid. 

2 Genesis, XX1X, 16-20, 30. 

5«*The bridegroom was also required to work for the parents of the bride during 
several years after marriage. He must assist them at seed time and harvest, and on other 
occasions. Many laws were made by the Spaniards to stop this practice, but it lasted 
long after they came.”’ Jernigan, //istory of the Philippines (1904), p. 16. 

‘Jenks, Zhe Bontoc [gorot, p. 68, 

5 Reported by the late Governor Knight. 

®Sawyer, /nhabitants of the Philippine Islands (1900), pp. 218, 219. 

7 Reported by an American resident of the province of Pangasinan. 

* Reported by Mr H. L. Noble, formerly Division Superintendent. 

® While the writer was presiding judge of the 12th judicial district two cases came 
before him in the Court of First Instance for the province of Leyte, where disappointed 
suitors were seeking to recover the value of services rendered fathers of their intended 
brides. 

According to Mr Claude R. Moss of the Bureau of Education. 
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refer to polygyny by name, he speaks of the izaasava or plural 
wives,' and several of his passages indicate the existence of poly- 
gynous relations. The Moros of Mindanao and the Sulu group? 
still practice polygyny as do likewise the Tagbanuas Apurahuanos 
of Palawan,® the Bataks of the same island,‘ and the Negritos.° 
Among the Igorots, at least these of Bontoc and Benguet, the 
practice appears to have fallen into disuse, although a closer knowl- 
edge of their past would probably reveal it, and it is reported * from 
Benguet that a system of progressive polyandry prevails, to a limited 
extent, among the Igorots of that region. 

Polyandry is practiced among the Bataks of Palawan’ and they 
are said to be the only people, except the Tibetans, where it is in 
full vogue. 

The general existence of polygyny at so late a period not im- 
probably accounts for the still widely prevalent guverida system in the 
Philippines. 

PROHIBITED MARRIAGE 

In one respect this primitive Malay marriage law is more strict 
than that of even the most civilized nations. Marriages between 
near relatives are generally prohibited, and at least among the Igo- 
rots* and among the Tagbanuas Apurahuanos of Palawan ’® this is 
so extended as to include first cousins. With the last named tribe 
incest —i. e., the non-observance of these restrictions — “is the 
most serious of all crimes and merits the severest punishment.’’” 
Relacion, Blair & Robertson's Philippine Islands, p. 173 et seg. 

2 Islam has here preserved a system which was in vogue long before. 

3 Venturello, Manners and Customs of the Palawan Tribes, Smithsonian Misc. 
Coll., 48, pt. 4, pp. 518, 530. 

‘Ibid., p. 549; Miller, 74e Bataks of Palawan, p. 184. 

5 Polygynous families among the Negritos have been pointed out to the writer by 
Mr. W. Huse Chapman. Cf. Reed, 7he Negritos of Zambales. 

® By Dr C. M. Morgan, Superintendent of the Government Stock Farm at Trinidad. 

7 Miller, Zhe Bataks of Palawan, Cf. Venturello, Smithsonian Misc. Coll., 48, 
pt. 4, p. §22. 

SJenks, Zhe Bontoc Jgorot, p. 68. Mr Moss in reporting for Benguet says: 
*« Marriage is prohibited between ascendants, descendants, uncles and aunts with nieces 
and nephews. While marriage between first cousins is discountenanced, there is no in- 
flexible custom against. One of the most influential men of Buguias, ‘ Tostos’ is married 
to his first cousin.’’ 


*Venturello, Smithsonian Misc. Coll., 48, pt. 4, p. 520. 
Tbid., pp. 520, 521. 
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CELEBRATION OF THE MARRIAGE 


As among most primitive peoples, the Malay marriage is not 
usually complete without a ceremony. Such a conception as the 
“‘common law marriage”’ belongs to a much later stage and is, in 
fact, not recognized under any system of law prevailing in the 
Philippines. Among the Bontoc Igorots the ceremony consists in 
the bride and groom eating rice together ' much after the manner 
of the Roman confarreatio. The Tagbanua marriage is thus described 
by Venturello,? who further says * that the same is also in vogue 
among the Bataks (probably borrowed) : 


‘*When the wedding day has arrived the family of the bridegroom 
and all the old people of the rancheria meet in the house of the bride, 
taking hither all the necessary articles for the celebration of the wedding 
such as pangasi, boiled rice, fish, delicacies, etc. When all is ready the 
babailan will officiate. If, however, there be no babailan among them, 
an old man of the rancheria who possesses the friendship and confidence 
of the two families will act as a substitute. The officiating one having 
previously placed in a cup or small hole in the ground a certain amount 
of cocoanut oil, will turn his eyes to the heavens in a supplicating manner 
and will pronounce the following words of the ceremony in Tagbanua : 

*« «Way ini ytaonga magasaua ‘‘ Darait’’ ipagpanauag canimo ay pa 
buegayan mo naga sira et magayen nga pag asaua at maruay nga panulos 
et mas que uno unong caquenan nira.’ 

‘* Being translated : ‘ Here are those who are married ‘‘ Darait ’’ unto 
thee we recommend them in order that thou givest to them a happy union 
and the facilities to hunt and to meet with those things which are neces- 
sary for their life, their prosperity, and their well being.’ 

‘* This being said, he will then place his thumb in the vessel containing 
the oil and will anoint with it the fore-finger of the groom, touching it 
from the end of the finger down to the pulse and saying the following 
words in Tagbanua: ‘Apiat magayen nga palad,’ which is to say, 
‘ May your good fortune ascend.’ Afterwards, placing the palm down- 
wards, he will again anoint the same fore-finger, beginning at the pulse 
and thence to the tip, saying words very similar to the above and which 
signify ‘May your bad fortune descend.’ The bride is similarly 
anointed. After this ceremony the padrinos (best man and bridesmaid) 
of the newly wedded pair prepare two plates of boiled rice. Each one 


1 Jenks, Zhe Bontoc Igorot, p. 68. 
* Smithsonian Misc, Coll,, 48, pt. 4, pp. 529; 530. 
SIbid., p. 549. 
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will make a ball of rice the size of a hen’s egg and hand it to their 
respective proteges who receive it with great attention and presently 
exchange it with one another, so that the groom gives his portion of 
boiled rice to the bride who immediately gives hers in exchange.’’ 


This ceremony is probably typical of many prevailing among 
the primitive tribes,' and its elaborateness indicates the importance 
attached to the event and to the consequent status. 


DISSOLUTION 


Nevertheless the primitive Malay marriage appears nowhere as 
indissoluble. Divorce is usually authorized for adultery.’ Plas- 
encia indeed tells us that among the primitive Tagalogs an adultress 
“‘was not considered dishonored by the punishment inflicted nor 
did the husband leave the woman.” * But elsewhere he speaks of 
divorce, indicating that it was rather loose, since he alludes to cases 
where “the wife left the husband for the purpose of marrying 
another.’”* Among the Benguet Igorots the wife may likewise be 
divorced for laziness, for possessing a quarrelsome disposition,’ and 
apparently for barrenness.° Indeed, it seems that the last is a 
ground in most cases, for it is reported’ that “‘ divorce is not very 
common if children have been born.” 


'Cf. the following from Loarca: ‘* While the betrothed pair are drinking together 
an old man rises, and in a loud voice calls all to silence, as he wishes to speak. He 
says: ‘ So-and-so marries so-and-so, but on the condition that if the man should through 
dissolute conduct fail to support his wife, she will leave him, and shall not be obliged to 
return anything of the dowry that he has given her ; and she shall have freedom and per- 
mission to marry another man. And therefore, should the woman betray her husband, 
he can take away the dowry that he gave her, leave her, and marry another woman. 
Be all of you witnesses for me to this contract.’ When the old man has ended his speech, 
they take a dish filled with clean, uncooked rice, and an old woman comes and joins the 
hands of the pair, and lays them upon the rice. Then, holding their hands thus joined, 
she throws the rice over all those who are present at the banquet. Then the old woman 
gives a loud shout and all answer her with a similar shout, and the marriage contract or 
ceremony is completed.’’ 

2 Tagbanuas (Ibid., p. 522); Igorots (Moss). Venturello further says (pp. 539, 
553) that the husband (and among the Palawanos any relative) may slay the offender. 

5 Relacién, Blair & Robertson, VII, p. 173 ef seg. 

‘Ibid. This probably refers to divorce by consent which, according to Mr Moss, 
is also in vogue among the Benguet Igorots. 

5 According to Mr Moss. 

® According to Dr Morgan. 

7™By Mr Moss. He adds: ‘ In such cases the mother keeps the small children and 
the others decide as to whether they will live with the mother or father.’’ 
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Regarding the disposition of the property upon divorce the same 
authority says : 

‘* If the property is held in common, which is generally the case if 
there are children, it is divided either by the parties themselves, or in case 
of disagreement by the leading men of the town. The one who keeps 
the children gets the larger part of the real property. The woman always 
gets the house. Personal property is divided equally.’’ 

Apparently there was more consideration for the children in such 
cases among the primitive Tagalogs, for according to Plasencia : 

‘* When the husband left his wife, he lost the half of the dowry, and 
the other half was returned to him. If he possesses children at the time 
of his divorce, the whole dowry and the fine went to the children, and 

was held for them by their grandparents or other responsible relatives.’’ ' 


On the other hand : 

‘<In the case of a divorce before the birth of children, if the wife left 
the husband for the purpose of marrying another, all her dowry and an 
equal additional amount fell to the husband ; but if she left him, and did 
not marry another, the dowry was returned.’”’ * 


But with the Benguet Igorots : 

‘* In case of divorce where no children have been borne, there is no 
trouble concerning the property division as husband and wife keep their 
property separate until the birth of children. A reason for this can prob- 


ably be found in their rules of inheritance.’’ * 
MANILA, P. I. 
1 Relacion. 


2 Tbid. 
2Mr Moss. 
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THE ISLAND OF SACRIFICIOS 


By ZELIA NUTTALL 


1. History oF THE ISLAND OF SACRIFICIOS 


HE low, sandy coral island, named “ of Sacrifices,” situated in 

r latitude 19° 10’ north, longitude 96° 6’ west of Greenwich, 

lies at a distance of three miles to the southeast of the port 

of Vera Cruz. It is a mile and a half long, and its utmost width is 

three quarters of a mile, but it and the adjoining reefs afford abso- 
lute safety and protection from the much-dreaded “ northers.”’ 

In the course of centuries innumerable vessels from all parts of 
the world have taken refuge and found safety at anchor off the south 
coast of this insignificant but most useful little islet, which can boast, 
moreover, of a strange and interesting history. 

The account of its discovery written by Juan Diaz, the chaplain 
of the fleet of Juan de Grijalva, the precursor of Cortés, is so graphic 
and minute that it should be read in as literal a translation as I can 
offer, which is as follows: 


ce 


Arriving near the hills, we found ourselves at the extremity 
of a small island, which lay about three miles distant from said hills. 
We castanchor and all landed on this islet which we named Island of 
the Sacrifices. It is a small island and has a circumference of about six 
miles. We found thereon some very large buildings made of mortar and 
sand ' and a detached building of the same material, the structure of which 
resembled that of an ancient arch that isin Merida. We also found other 
buildings, on foundations, which were as high as two men, were ten feet 
wide and very long. ‘There was another edifice made like a round tower, 
fifteen paces in diameter. On top of this there was a column like those 
of Castile, surmounted by an animal resembling a lion, also made of 
marble. It had a hole in its head in which they put perfume, and its 
tongue was stretched out of its mouth. Near it there was a stone vase 
containing blood, which appeared to have been there for eight days. 
There were also two posts as high as a man, between which were stretched 
' As will be shown later on, the chaplain evidently referred to the kind of cement, 
made of mortar and coarse sand, with which the walls of the buildings were finished. 
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some cloths, embroidered in silk, which resembled the shawls worn by 
Moorish priests, and named ‘ almaizares.’ 

‘On the other side there was an idol, witha feather in its head, 
whose face was turned towards the aforesaid stone vase. Behind this 
idol there was a heap of large stones. Between the posts and close to 
the idol were the bodies of two Indians of tender age, wrapped in a painted 
blanket. Behind the stretched cloths there were the bodies of two other 
Indians. These seemed to have been dead for about three days while the 
first mentioned appeared to have been dead for twenty days. Close to 
these dead bodies and the idol there were many skulls and bones ; also a 
quantity of bundles of pine wood and some wide stones, on which they 
had killed said Indians. 

‘* There were also an ‘ higuera’ tree and a tree which they call ‘ zuara’ 
and which yields fruit. 

‘* After the captain and his men had seen all this, the former wished 
to be informed whether it had been done as a sacrifice, and sent to his 
ships for an Indian who was a native of this province. On his way to 
where the Captain awaited him he suddenly swooned and fell, thinking 
that he was being brought to be killed. When he reached said tower the 
Captain asked him why such deeds were committed there and the Indian 
answered that it was done as a kind of sacrifice and gave to understand 
that the victims were beheaded on the wide stone; that the blood was 
poured into the vase and that the heart was taken out of the breast and 
burnt and offered to the said idol. ‘The fleshy parts of the arms and legs 
were cut off andeaten. This was done to the enemies with whom they were 
at. war, 

‘* While the captain was thus speaking a Christian disinterred two jars 
of alabaster, worthy of being presented to the Emperor and filled with 
many kinds of stones. Here we found much fruit, all of which was edible. 

*« On the following day we saw, on the main land, many persons with 
banners and the General sent the Captain Francisco de Montejo in a boat, 
with an Indian from that province, to ascertain what they wanted. 

‘¢ When Francisco de Montejo arrived, the Indians gave him a number 
of very beautiful blankets, of many kinds and colors. He asked them 
whether they had any gold and offered barter or exchange. They answered 
that they would bring him some in the afternoon. He then returned to 
his ships. In the afternoon three Indians came in a canoe, bringing 
blankets like the others. ‘They said they would bring gold on the follow- 
ing day and left. On the following morning they appeared on the shore 
with white flags and began calling the Captain. He landed with a certain 
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number of men and the Indians carried many green boughs for him to sit 
on and he and all of them seated themselves.’ They presented him with 
some reeds filled with certain perfumes, resembling the gum-storax and 
benzoin and, immediately afterwards gave him, to eat, much ground maize 
(which is the root of which they make bread), also cakes and very well pre- 
pared pies with chicken. Being Friday they did not partake of the latter. 
The Indians then brought them many cotton blankets very well painted 
in a variety of colors. We remained thus for ten days and every morning 
before dawn, the Indians were on the beach making arbours so that we 
could be in the shade. They became angry if we did not go to shore 
early for they bore us very good will, and they embraced and feasted us. 

‘* We appointed as cacique, one of them, named Ovando, giving him 
authority over the others and he showed us such affection that it was 
marvellous. ‘The Captain told them that we wanted only gold, and they 
answered they would bring some, and, on the following day, brought 
gold cast into bars. The Captain told them to bring more of them. The 
next day they came with a very beautiful mask of gold ; a smal! figure of 
a man wearing a gold mask ; a crown made of gold beads and other jewels 
and stones of various colors. Our men asked them for native gold and 
the Indians showed them some and told them that it came from the foot 
of the coast range, because it was found in the rivers which had their 
source in the mountains. An Indian could leave here and reach the 
source by midday and have time, before dark, to fill a reed as thick as a 
finger. In order to get the gold they had to goto the bottom of the 
water and fill their hands with sand in which they searched for the grains 
which they kept in their mouths. 

‘« From the foregoing it is believed that there is much gold in this 
country. 

‘« These Indians melted gold in a pot, in whatever place they found it, 
making use of cane reeds as bellows to light the fire. We saw them do 
this in our presence. The said cacique brought a boy aged about 
twenty-two years asa present to our Captain, but he would not accept 


Next in value to the preceding description by the eye-witness 
Chaplain Juan Diaz, is the account given by Gonzalo Fernando de 


' This distinct statement at first hand and the context of this and Oviedo’s version, 
which will be referred to further on, establish the fact that the Indians appeared again 
with banners on the shore of the mainland and not ‘on the shore of the island’? as Oviedo 
wrote, making use of Grijalva’s diary. 

2 Itinerary of Grijalva in Documentos parala Historia de Mexico. \cazbalceta, vol. 


I, pp. 281-308. 
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Oviedo, Chronicler of the Indies, who states that it was based on 
the certified copy of the diary or official report made by Juan de 
Grijalva, as chief of the expedition, to Diego Velasquez, the 
Governor of Cuba. 

The latter entrusted Oviedo with the report which he conveyed 
to Spain ‘‘to communicate the news of the discovery to the king 
of Spain” and to incorporate in his History.' 

While Oviedo’s version usually agrees with Chaplain Diaz’s 
account it shows some evidences of having been compiled at second 
hand. It furnishes us, however, with the fresh and important detail, 
that ‘‘after the Captain General, Juan de Grijalva, had landed on 
the island, he went by a road lined with trees, some of which ap- 
peared to be fruit trees, and perceived some ancient stone buildings, 
like walls, which time had caused to fall, in some parts, into ruins. 
And, at about the center of the island there was an edifice that was 
rather high, to which he mounted by stone steps.”’ ” 

Oviedo also furnishes us with the record that it was on the little 
island that Grijalva, addressing the Chief Pilot, Antonio de Alami- 
nos and surrounded by the other captains, Pedro de Alvarado, 
Alonso Davila, and Francisco de Montejo, and the chief members 
of his fleet, held a consultation with them as to the probability that 
“the great country before them was terra-firma, and not an island,”’ 
and that, this being the case, it was his wish and intention to land 
there on the very next day and, in the name of Diego Velasquez, 
the Govenor of Cuba, take possession of it for their Majesties and 
Spain— which he did. The fact that this epoch-making and 
picturesque episode took place on the island invests it forever with 
a particular and romantic interest. 

Thirty years after the episode related above and when his mem- 
ory was somewhat dimmed the doughty old soldier Bernal Diaz 
described his first view and recollection of the island as follows : 

** And, sailing on along the coast, we saw, at what appeared to be 
about three leagues from the mainland, a small island swept by the waves, 
whose sandy beach appeared white. We gave it the name of Isla de 
Blanca (White island) and it figures thus in the sea charts. 

"| Historia General de las Indias, Sevilla, 1535, lib. XVII, cap. XVIII. 


* The buildings on the island and their descriptions by the different authorities will 
be minutely discussed further on. 4 
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‘* Not very far from the white islet, we saw another, about four leagues 
distant from the coast, on which there were many green trees, and we 
gave it the name of Isla Verde (Green island), and sailing further on we 
saw an island somewhat larger than the others, at about a league and a 
half from the mainland. In front of it there was a good anchoring and 
the General gave orders to cast anchor. The boats were loweretl and Juan 
de Grijalva and many of us soldiers went to see the island, because we saw 
smoke thereon. ' 

‘* We saw two houses built of mortar and well cut stone and in each 
house some stairs by which one ascended to what were like altars and on 
these altars they had some idols of evil shape which were their gods, and 
there we found five Indians who had been sacrificed during the preceding 
night. Their breasts were open; the flesh had been cut from their arms and 
thighs and the walls of the houses were covered with blood. This filled 
us with great wonder and we named this islet the Island of Sacrifices and 
it appears thus in the navigation charts. Opposite to the said island we 
all landed and made a settlement, building huts with branches and the 
sai's of the ships. | Many Indians came and collected around us on the 
coast bringing gold, made into the form of small fishes. . . .’”* 


The island and the bay of Sacrificios, as Grijalva named his place 
of anchorage between the island and point Mocambo on the main- 
land, was undoubtedly pointed out to Cortés by the members of 
the previous expedition when he first saw the land he was to con- 
quer, on Holy Thursday, in April, 1519. 

Although it is recorded that he and his fleet cast anchor under 
the small island of San Juan de Ulua, it may safely be assumed that 
he and his companions, with Dofia Marina and Aguilar, trod the 
island of Sacrificios and visited its temples during the following 
months. 

We have positive knowledge that on Cortés’ return from Hon- 
duras, on May 24, 1526, “he reached the port of Medellin [named 
after his native town], situated in front of the island of Sacrificios, 
and ordered the fleet to anchor there that night.’’* 

‘1 Neither Chaplain Diaz who wrote down his descriptions at once nor Oviedo who 


copied Grijalva’s diary mention smoke having been seen, nor was any living person found 
on the island. 
2 Bernal Diaz del Castillo, translated from ed. G. Garcia, 1904, Cap. XIII, p. 40. 
3 Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Chap. CXC ; cf. Cartas y Relaciones de Hernan Cortés, 
ed, Gayangos, p. 370. 
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The foregoing accounts of the discovery of the island of Sacri- 
ficios with which I have long been familiar led me not only to 
take a particular interest in the islet but also to make a special note 
of any scattered data concerning it that I came across in the course 
of my readings. 

By combining these I have been able to make what is, of course, 
a very incomplete reconstruction of its varied history, but may be 
found of interest and use for purposes of reference. 

The island is in a way associated with the most stirring episode 
that has probably ever been enacted in the Gulf of Mexico, namely 
the desperate sea-fight between the future naval heroes of England, 
Hawkins and Drake, and the Spaniards. 

With unparalleled treachery, after an exchange of hostages and 
a written, signed, and sealed pact of peace, the Viceroy Martin 
Enriquez and his forces attacked the English ships anchored off the 
island of San Juan de Ulua, only two of which escaped and reached 
England. It was on the evening of the 23d of September, 1568, 
after a hard day’s fight, that John Hawkins made his escape on the 
Minion, followed by Drake in the /wdith, and passed out into the 
open sea between the reefs that make this coast so dangerous. 
Hawkins relates how, “the next morning we recovered an island a 
mile from the Spaniards, where there took us a north wind and, 
being left only with two anchors and two cables, we thought always 
upon death which was ever present . . . the weather waxed reason- 
able and the Saturday (25th) we set sail.’’' 

Job Hortop, a gunner and one of Hawkins’ men, more clearly 
states that they “anchored with two anchors under an island, the 
wind being northerly, which was wonderfully dangerous and we 
feared every hour to be driven with the lee shore.’”* 

There can be no doubt that it was under the lee of the island of 
Sacrificios that the JZnion and its unhappy crew spent nearly forty- 
eight hours in the depths of misery, the ever-present danger being 
that, if the anchors broke loose, the vessel would be wrecked against 
the rocks of Punta Mocambo or the adjacent mainland. 


! Depositions in the English Admiralty Court. 


2 See for the Hawkins’ Depositions and Hortop’s Travels an English Garner, Voyages 
& Travels, vol. 1, edited by C. Raymond Beazley, New York, Dutton & Co. 
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It is interesting to reflect that the first of the many British vessels 
which found hospitable shelter and safety under Sacrificios was none 
other than the Minion an old war-ship which had belonged to the 
navy of Henry VIII,’ whose heart-broken captain was destined to 
be, a few years later, one of the conquerors of the Invincible 
Armada. 

Through Henry Hawks, the English gentleman and merchant, 
who had the courage to venture into Mexico three years after the 
Hawkins’ episode (and had serious cause to rue his temerity), we 
learn that, for some time previously, the Spaniards had made use of 
the island as a convenient place of lading, but that in 1572, when 
he wrote, it was being avoided as it was believed to be haunted by 
“spirits of devils.’”” 

It seems probable that these evil spirits were no other than fanat- 
ical priests of the old religion who continued to frequent the temples 
on the island, perhaps performing, as of old, their religious rites and 
sacrifices, 

The island was of course too valuable a convenience to be long 
abandoned, especially as the Spaniards could employ effective means 
to exorcise evil spirits —the easiest being the destruction of the 
images and of the temples. By a lucky chance I came across an 
old document which establishes the date when the structures on the 
island were destroyed. Like the whole town of Vera Cruz and the 
Castle of San Juan de Ulua they must have been built of coral, 
the Wadripora meandritis, of which the lime, locally used for mortar, 
is also manufactured. 

On March 15th of the year 1590 the engineer Juan Bautista 
Antonelli who, in consequence of the John Hawkins’ episode, had 
been sent by the king of Spain to repair and defend the port of 


1 During a recent visit to Cambridge, England, in the famous Pepys Library preserved 
at Magdalene College, I enjoyed seeing a water-color painting of the A/inion, in the con- 
temporary illustrated list of Henry the VIIIth’s navy contained in ‘* Anthony’s First 
Roll.’’ 

2«*There is another Island there by, called the Island of Sacrifices, whereas the 
Spanyards did in times past unlade their goods: and for that, they sayd, there are upon 
it spirits of the devils, it is not frequented as it hath bene.’’ A Relation of the Commodi- 
ties of Nova Hispania, etc., by Henry Hawks, merchant, 1572, in Hakluyt’s Collection 
of Early Voyages, London, 1810, vol. III, p. 549. 
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San Juan de Ulua, reports his estimate that at least one thousand 
fanegas ' of lime could be obtained from the island of Sacrificios.” 

This doubtless meant that between 1590 and 1599, when Anto- 
nelli returned to Spain, the great walls and the structures described 
by Juan Diaz, Bernal Diaz, and Oviedo were almost entirely de- 
stroyed to obtain lime and for the banishment of inconvenient and 
malignant spirits.” 

During the next two centuries the island undoubtedly played an 
important part in many a piratical venture and buccaneering expedi- 
tion, was trodden by travellers from many lands, extended the 
hospitable shelter of its lee to many a vessel which had barely 
escaped the dangers of its much-dreaded reefs, and was the theater 
of many an untold romance and tragedy. 

In 1806 it was the scene of one of the most cruel deeds in the 
history of piracy in Mexico. The Spanish corsair, Nicolas de 
Agramonte, after sacking the town of Vera Cruz, carried off more 
than seven millions of pesos, and three hundred men and women 
whom he landed and abandoned on the desert island of Sacrificios. 
I have not been able to find any record establishing whether all 
died of starvation or whether some, at least, were rescued. 

On the 2d of March, 1823, after being nearly lost on the reefs, 
the vessel which conveyed the English traveler and writer, W. 
Bullock, F.L.A., (who describes himself as “ Proprietor of the late 
London Museum”’), “ anchored between the Isle of Sacrificios and 
the mainland. This little island, not more than half a mile in length, 
is now,” he says, ‘‘a mere heap of sand, with only one wretched 
Indian family living upon it. . . 

“There are still vestiges of ruins. . . . The island is strewed 
with the bones of British subjects who have perished in this un- 
healthy climate and whose remains are not allowed to be buried in 
consecrated ground. 

“Yet ‘one frail memorial still erected nigh’ indicates the spot 
where a recent interment had taken place (only a few months 
since).”’ * 


1 A fanegas is about 110 lbs. weight. 
* Documentos Inéditos, ed. Mendoza, tomo 13, p. 549. 
3Six Months’ Residence and Travels in México, London, 1824, p. 10. 
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Two years later, in a letter dated May 25, 1825, the Italian 
traveler, J. C. Beltrami, gives an equally dismal but different 
account of what he describes as ‘“‘a little island, or rather a sand- 
bank, situated one mile from the mainland whither its garrison were 
obliged to go to obtain its supply of bad water.” From Beltrami 
we learn that a military camp had been established on the Sacri- 
ficios by the Republican Mexicans, with a small fleet, the aim of 
which was to blockade the fortress of San Juan de Ulua, which was 
held again in that year by the Spaniards, who were kept supplied 
with ammunition and provisions by English and Anglo-American 
ships. Beltrami adds “that the Spanish garrison of Ulua ridiculed 
the camp on Sacrificios and took satisfaction in observing how 
the climate and the burning sun, which converted the sandbank 
into a glowing furnace, played greater havoc amongst the Mexican 
soldiers than they could ever accomplish with their cannon, the 
ammunition for which they therefore saved.’’' 

In Madame Calderon de la Barca’s delightful book, “ Life in 
Mexico” (London, 1843, p. 423), she also records that in 1824 the 
“ Mexican fleet was stationed off the island of Sacrificios and other 
points, to attack any squadron that might come from Spain.”’ 

In 1827 the Mexicans began to construct a small fort on the 
island and in laying its foundations, at a depth of six feet, vases of 
white alabaster were found *— this being an interesting repetition of 
the finding of similar vases by one of Grijalva’s men. 

According to Isidro R. Gondra it was also in 1827 that Sefior 
Luna, a citizen of Atlixco, made an excavation in the island and 
discovered a number of vases of different sizes and bizarre shapes, 
amongst which was one of tecali or Mexican onyx. This vase, 
which is remarkable because it has a tube carved in its interior, is 
minutely described by Gondra and will be discussed further on. 
The same writer relates that, “after Sefior Luna, the Minister of 
Finances, Sr. Dn. Ignacio Esteva and others,’’ made successful ex- 
cavations on the island. He expresses his surprise that so many 
objects should be found “ in such a limited space which shows no 
indications of the existence of large ruins such as would reveal that 

1]. C. Beltrami, Ze A/exigue, Paris, 1830, vol. II, p. 251. 


2See Note of M. de Baradére in Dupaix, Antiguités Méxicaines, Paris, 1834, tome 
I, p. 35- 
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some great temple had been there,’’' a remark showing how much 
the ancient buildings had been destroyed in Antonelli’s manufacture 
of lime for San Juan de Ulua. The two clay vases, drawn and pub- 
lished by Count de Waldeck,’ doubtless came from the Luna exca- 
vation, as did ‘the many vases of tecal’’ seen by Madame Calderon 
de la Barca at the Museum in 1830.° 

A traveler named Ottavio mentions in 1883, from hearsay, 
that ‘remains of the ancient temple are visible on the island of 
** In Paris, in 1834, Dupaix published M. de Bara- 
dére’s note on the island, which has already been quoted above. 


Sacrificios.’ 


Nextin chronological order are the following interesting accounts 
of the island, and its exploration by Captain Dumanoir in 1841, 
given by Brantz Mayer in his ‘“‘ Mexico as it Was” (published in 
1853, pp. 93-97) and in “‘ Mexico, Aztec, Republican, etc.” (vol. II, 
Pp. 272). 

‘Tt is well known to all who have read the history of Mexico that at 
the period of the Conquest by Cortés this island was a spot sacred to se- 
pulture and sacrifice. Owing to the inertness of the Mexican Government, 
no thorough exploration has as yet been made, but it has been left to the 
enterprise of Commanders of vessels of war who, taking advantage of their 
detention at anchor under the lee of the island, have rummaged the sands 
in search of Indian remains, which have been carried to other lands and 
are thus forever lost to Mexico. 

**In 1841, Mr. Dumanoir who commanded the French corvette Ceres, 
undertook to explore the island, Previous to this time it had been 
trodden by thousands of idle sailors and landsmen who raked its surface 
for the Indian relics of pottery and obsidian which lay scattered in every 
direction ; and, consequently, there was little of value to be discovered 
above ground. In the centre of it, Dumanoir discovered sepulchres, the 
bones of which were in admirable preservation, vases of clay adorned with 
paintings and engraved ; arms ; idols; collars ; bracelets; teeth of dogs 
and tigers, and a variety of architectural designs. In one place he found 
a vase of white marble and, in the Museum at Mexico, there is now pre- 
served another, also found at Sacrificios, of which the following is the 
classic shape and adornment.’’ 

I Notes by Isidro R. Gondra in Ignacio Cumplido’s edition of W. H. Prescott’s 
History of the Conquest of Mexico, Mexico, 1846, vol. 11, pp. 82-87. 

* Monuments Anciens du Mécique, Palenque, etc., pl. XLIX, Paris, 1866, 

3Op. cit., p. 219. 

4 Nouvelles Annales de Voyage, vol. 1X., p. 64. 
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The drawings of this and other vases of tecalli and of clay from 
Sacrificios, which were published by Brantz Mayer, will be discussed 
further on and are produced in plates vii—1x. 

Following close upon Captain Dumanoir’s exploration was that 
of Captain Evan Nepean, the commander of an English man-of-war, 
from whom, in 1844, the British Museum purchased a large collec- 
tion of antiquities from Sacrificios, which are described in Arch@o- 
logia, vol. XXX, pp. 138-339. Iam indebted to Colonel F. H. Ward 
for having kindly made a selection of twenty-two of the most interest- 
ing specimens of the Nepean collection, as well as of two tecali vases 
purchased in 1851 from Lieutenant T. Forrest, and for having had 
them photographed for me, for publication in this paper. 

To conclude the sketch of the history of Sacrificios it should 
be stated that its center is now occupied by a lighthouse which, 
with two tall palm trees, constitute the only salient features of the 
low sandy stretch which has been experimentally planted with the 
native cane and a few shrubs. A bungalow and outhouse were 
erected on the eastern shore of the island to serve as an isolation 
ward connected with the hospital in Vera Cruz for patients suffering 
from contagious diseases. It could not, however, be used on account 
of the distance from Vera Cruz, because in rough weather the island 
is practically cut off from all communication with the mainland. 
Its inhabitants now consist of the lighthouse keepers and their 
families. An obelisk marks the spot where, at the south of the 
island near the landing place, are buried the remains of a great 
number of Frenchmen who died of yellow fever at Vera Cruz and 
on the island during the French occupation. The bones of the 
“heretical’’ Englishmen rest, I am told, in the northern part of the 
island and, I regret to say, not even a cross marks the place of their 
burial. It is strange how, during the course of centuries, the his- 
tory of the island seems always to have been tragic and associated 
with some form or other of human suffering and death. 


2. THe ANCIENT TEMPLES ON THE ISLAND OF SACRIFICIOS 

Thanks to the detailed descriptions we owe to Juan Diaz, 
Grijalva, Oviedo, and Bernal Diaz, we can form some idea of the 
buildings that once existed on the island, although some points con- 
cerning them must necessarily remain obscure. 
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The position they occupied seems‘evident enough. Grijalva 
and his companions doubtless disembarked atthe south point of 
the island under the lee of which their vessels lay at anchor, which 
seems to have always been the most accessible and convenient land- 
ing-place and is still used as such. 

Walking necessarily due north “through a road with trees on 
either side,’’ they came to what Grijalva in his official report, trans- 
mitted by Oviedo, described as “ ancient stone buildings, like walls 
(ardaves), ruined by Time and partly fallen in.” Now, the Hispano- 
Moorish word ardave is the synonym of muro entero, and ordinarily 
designated a rampart or massive embattled wall surrounding a city 
or fort for defensive purposes. 

The late Mexican Minister at Brussels, Nufiez Ortega, a distin- 
guished scholar, took it for granted that the walls like “ ardaves”’ 
on Sacrificios must have had battlements, and points out in this 
connection that the ancient walls surrounding the temple at Cozumel, 
and also a wall depicted in the Codex Aubin, were also embattled.’ 

Grijalva’s record, therefore, that the ruins were like ‘“ ardaves,” 
unquestionably implies that they were large and massive, like city 
walls. 

Chaplain Diaz, like Grijalva, describes first in order, ‘“ very 
large buildings,’”’ and ‘‘the fragment of a structure, similar in con- 
struction to an ancient arch that is in Merida.’’* The Merida re- 
ferred to is in Spain, in the Province of Badajos, Lower Estremadura, 
and is the ancient Roman town, Emerita Augusta. 

Amongst other remarkable Roman ruins, it still boasts of the 
“Arch of Santiago,” dating from the reign of Trajan. This arch 
is 44 feet high and has long been stripped of its marble casing.* 

' Varios Papeles sobre cosas de Mexico, El Sitio de Vera Cruz, Bruselas, 1885. 
This article was written for the purpose of proving that it was the mainland opposite 
to the island of Sacrificios and not the site of the present Vera Cruz that was known as 
Chalchicuecan. While I think that he established this interesting fact, I cannot accept 
his view that the temples on Sacrificios were principally dedicated to the water goddess, 
Chalchihuitlcueitl, because, in the first case, all testimony agrees that the idol on the 
temple represented a male divinity, and that the only other sculptured figure seen was 
that of a tiger. Ifthe image of a goddess had been there, it would, undoubtedly, have 
been observed and mentioned. 

2 The Spanish word employed, ¢voz0, means a detached part of something, a remnant, 
fragment, also remains. 

3See Encyc/opedia Britannica, article Merida. 
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‘ 1. Arch at Labna. 2. Arch in the Casa de Monjas, Uxmal. 
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Chaplain Diaz, who evidently had an antiquarian’s eye, and not only 
closely observed but also measured the structures on Sacrificios, 
was probably familiar with the Roman ruins at Merida. If not, 
there was Pedro de Alvarado, a native of Badajos, who may have 
been the one to make the comparison. The foregoing trustworthy 
records establish the existence on the island, in 1518, of ancient, 
very large and massive walls, and of a broken or fallen-in arch 
comparable to a Roman arch 44 feet high. 

It is an interesting fact that, in order to match in size and form 
the ruins described, we must go to Yucatan’s ruined cities, via the 
island of Cozumel, and not to the mainland adjoining the island.’ A 
glance at plate 1v will show that, a few years hence, when the great 
arched gateways of the temple-courts of Uxmal and Labna? will 
have fallen in, nothing being done now to preserve them, and the 
stone carvings on the walls have dropped to the ground, their dis- 
mantled masonry may also be aptly compared by some travelers 
to the medizval rampart and gateway of some Spanish town, by 
others to a ruined Roman arch of noble proportions. 

After having respectively described, as above, the first structures, 
ancient and ruined, that met their gaze as they walked toward the 
center of the island, Grijalva and Chaplain Diaz mentioned the 
buildings in actual use. 

One was evidently a raised terrace or pyramid, described as “ very 
long,” its “ foundation,’’ base, or lower terrace being about 11 feet 
(two men) high and 10 feet wide. A flight of stone steps led to its 
summit. The second was a circular structure “ like a tower,”’ the 
diameter of which measured 15 paces. It is obvious that a flight of 
stone steps must have also led to the top of this circular platform on 
which stood the stone “ lion’ and idol, the victims, etc. 


'See the archway in quadrangular ruin in the village of Cedral, Cozumel island, 
which is 10 feet high to the cap stones, 6 feet wide, and 8 feet 10 inches through from 
outer to inner face, pictured and described by Prof. Wm. H. Holmes in Ancient 
Cities of Mexico, vol. 1, pp. 67-69. 

? According to Stephens, who does not give their exact height, which appears to be 
about 20 feet, the width of the Uxmal gateway is Io feet 8 inches and that of Labna 10 
feet. See /ucidents of Travel in Yucatan, London, 1843. Special attention is called to 
the drawing of a gateway at Labna in vol. II, p. 54, which appears to answer somewhat 
to the description of the Sacrificios ruins. 
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Bernal Diaz, who not unreasonably used the word “altar’’ to 
describe the place where the victims were offered, speaks of two such 
altars. This statement can be reconciled with Chaplain Diaz's 
account if we assume that the skulls and bones, the bundles of wood, 
and the sacrificial stones, which the latter describes separately, were 
placed on the platform of the square pyramid, probably near the high 
circular place of offering. It seems but rational to assume that the 
victims must have been sacrificed on the more spacious square 
terrace and that their remains were then carried and offered to the 
idol on the high circular platform. That the idol represented Quetzal- 
coatl there can be no doubt, for the circular form was that charac- 
teristic of the temples of this divinity. Moreover, the frescoed wall 
I recently discovered on the island, with a representation of a 
feathered serpent, which I believe to be a part of the round temple, 
furnishes a convincing proof that at all events one temple on the 
island was dedicated to the cult of Quetzalcoatl, either as “ god of 
the winds,” as ‘“‘the personification of the planet Venus,” or as 
“culture hero.” The only other image mentioned was that of a 
kind of lion, z. e. an ocelot. This stood on a column “ at the head of 
the stairway,” and like the idol faced the stone basin containing the 
offering of human blood. It would therefore seem as though the 
effigy of the ocelot shared equally the worship accorded to Quetzal- 
coatl. 

The Codex Fuenleal records the tradition that Tezcatlipoca, the 
brother of Quetzalcoatl, had assumed the form of an ocelot, and that 
the memory of a fight between the brothers is recorded “in the 
heavens, as a constellation of Ursa Major . . . is Tezcatlipoca.’”' 

The same codex relates also that “‘ the two gods, Tezcatlipoca 
and Quetzalcoatl, converted themselves into two great trees — the 
first into a tree named Tezcaquahuitl ; the second, into a tree named 
Quetzalhuesuch.”” It would seem as though the two trees described 
by Chaplain Diaz as being “also there” where he saw the sacrificial 
stones, skulls and bones, etc., may have had some connection with 
this ancient tradition. Some botanist would help to solve this ques- 
tion by identifying the “ zuara ”’ fruit-tree, mentioned by the chaplain 

1 Historia de los Mexicanos por sus pinturas, Mueva Colleccion de Documentos, J. G. 


Icazbalceta, vol. III, p. 233, Mexico, 1891. 
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and ascertaining the native name of the “ fig-tree’’ (of the Indies) 
that he mentions. 

Reviewing the testimony of the three eye-witnesses, it seems quite 
certain that they found on the island two groups of buildings, the 
first described as ancient, in ruins, and of impressive size, suggesting 
to one witness a massive city wall, to another the remains of a great 
arch, which in its construction resembled a Roman arch 44 feet 
high. 

The second structures in actual use consisted of a very long and 
“ rather high ” terraced pyramid, with stone steps leading to the top, 
and a circular, massive structure like a tower, which served as an 
altar, as on it lay the bodies of the victims in front of the idol ; the 
ocelot, on a column standing close by. It is a remarkable fact that 
the Spaniards did not meet a living being on the island ; nor did the 
observant chaplain mention even traces of human habitation, which 
he certainly would have done if such had existed. 

On the other hand the existence of trees, which yielded a plenti- 
ful supply of fruit, appear to indicate that at some previous time 
the island had been inhabited and its soil cultivated. 

In 1518 the island was still unquestionably a place of great 
sanctity whither, in boats, the dead and those destined to die were 
conveyed for burial or sacrifice. 


3. Resutts or A Brier PERSONAL INVESTIGATION OF 
A PoRTION OF THE ISLAND 

Accompanied by my friend, Mrs H. P. Hamilton, I went to 
Vera Cruz, on December 23, 1909, expecting to take the steamer 
for Tampico on the 25th. A heavy norther had, however, been 
blowing and our steamer was consequently delayed at a southern 
port and could not reach Vera Cruz at the appointed time. As 
soon as I found that we were obliged to spend some days in Vera 
Cruz, I took steps to realize the wish I had long had to visit the 
island of Sacrificios. As soon as the weather permitted, Sefior 
Nicolau, the Director General of Light-houses, with his usual cour- 
tesy placed the government launch at my disposal, and, with the 
Sub-director, Sefior Meneses, and a small party of friends, amongst 
whom was Sefiora Miramon de Duret and her family, escorted us 
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to the little island on December 27th. The keen interest with 
which I approached this will be understood by those who have be- 
come acquainted with its history through the preceding pages. 

The first object of interest that attracted my attention after land- 
ing at the southernmost point of the island was, opposite to the pier 
and close to the sandy beach, the remnant of an old wall built of 
the Madrepora. An examination of this convinced me that it 
belonged to the fort constructed in 1827 by the Republican Mexicans. 

A pathway running directly north with a slight ascent and bor- 
dered by rows of recently planted shrubs and trees led us to the 
center of the island which is about 15 feet above the sea-level.' 
Seated on the verandah of the small lazareto, the former isolation 
station, I questioned Director General Nicolau, Director Meneses, 
as well as the resident guard and light house keepers, as to the 
existence of vestiges of ancient buildings on the island. Sefior 
Nicolau assured me that, although he had been constantly obliged 
to visit the island for fifteen years past he had never seen or heard 
of prehistoric remains thereon. On the other hand all informed me 
that fragments of pottery abounded and they very kindly presented 
me with some that had recently come to light. 

Returning to the southern shore I walked for a short distance 
eastward on the sands, which were strewn with water-worn frag- 
ments of Madrepora such as had been used in building the fort. 
Carefully examining the bank of sandy soil which rises from 6 to 
about 11 feet above the shore, I noticed, almost at sea-level, numer- 
ous fragments of ancient pottery, and also found such on the sands. 
On re-embarking, after the necessarily short stay on the islet, I ex- 
pressed the wish to return and more thoroughly explore the bank 
on the eastern shore. The western shore, being low, did not ap- 
pear to me as promising. 

Two days after, our steamer being still delayed, Mrs Hamilton 

1 Beltrami (op. et loc, cit.) remarked that, if ordinary Atlantic tide conditions pre- 
vailed in this region, the island would be under water twice in twenty-four hours and 
soon disappear altogether. As it is ‘‘the tide once in twenty-four hours usually rises 
from 1% to 2 feet. In October and at the equinoxes and solstices it rises from 2% to 
3 feet only. The succession of the tides is curiously irregular; during the summer the 


flow is in the morning and the ebb in the afternoon, whereas, in the winter, the opposite 
takes place.’’ Antonio G, Cubas, Diccionario Geograf. Hist. y Biogr. Mexico, 1891. 
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and I returned to the island for the day, accompanied by Sejfior 
Meneses, two government engineers employed in the coast survey, 
and the Misses Fortufio y Miramon. In order to be able to make 
any clearance that I might find necessary, I had brought two peons, 
armed with spades and pick-axes, from Vera Cruz. 

This time I again went eastward then northward along the eastern 
shore, carefully inspecting the high bank, overgrown with the ofa¢e or 
native bamboo. The first interesting find was made by Mrs Hamil- 
ton, who excavated from the bank a small fragment of a clay ves- 
sel decorated with a human face. The next was mine, of a partly 
imbedded thick layer of burnt lime — possibly marking one of the 
spots where, in former times, lime was manufactured. Further on 
I perceived, slightly above sea-level, where the bank had partly 
fallen in, fragments of cement floors and the base-line of a wall of 
irregular shape, indicated by the low ridge of the plaster with which 
it had once been coated. 

At a short distance to the north, barely distinguishable from the 
the soil, I noticed some artificially superposed pieces of Madrepora 
and on examining these realized that they constituted the end of a 
massive wall running from west to east, the eastern side of which 
was covered with a smooth layer, several inches thick, of hard 
plaster, mixed with a remarkably coarse grained sand. 

While the peons were being summoned at my request, I began 
to remove the soil and the long roots and tubers of the native cane 
or otate from the smooth surface of the wall, on which, to my joy 
and surprise, I soon perceived some lines painted in red ochre. 

When the men and the rest of the scattered party arrived we set 
them to work and gradually cleared 4 m. and 70 cm. of the same 
wall from under soil varying from 6 to 8 feet in depth. I reserved 
for myself the delicate task of clearing the surface or the wall, per- 
ceiving as I did so that the red lines formed a fragmentary conven- 
tional representation of the feathered serpent, Quetzalcoatl. 

Owing to the extreme care I took in performing my task I was 
able to keep in place and, on the following morning, photograph a 
rather loose, large fragment of the plaster on which three of the 
peculiar sections of the serpent’s body were painted. In the photo- 
graph, plate v, fig. 1, this can be seen under an overhanging mass of 
tangled roots and tubers. 
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The distance from the base of the wall to the top of this frag- 
ment measured 85 cm. 

The first portion of the wall that I discovered is visible at the 
left of the photograph (by the crack). 

The construction of the wall, of large water-worn fragments of 
Madrepora, \aid on each other with earth between, can be seen to 
the right where the plaster had become detached. I carefully col- 
lected all the loose fragments of frescoed plaster that I found near 
the wall, with the hope of being able to reconstruct the entire 
figure of the serpent, which I did not, however, succeed in doing. 
Amongst the most interesting fragments I found were two which 
displayed a narrow, 4 cm. wide, painted band of a beautiful shade of 
blue, which evidently once occupied a position above the feathered 
serpent. The most remarkable fragment I found, reproduced in 
plate v1, shows some of the appendages to the serpent’s body and a 
small “‘ Maltese”’ cross in a circle, all painted in red. This detail 
naturally recalls the tradition that the white garments of the culture- 
hero, Quetzalcoatl, were decorated with red crosses. 

The same photograph also shows the remarkably coarse sand 
(or very fine gravel) which was mixed with the mortar. One can 
readily understand from this why Chaplain Diaz, seeing the walls of 
the ruined building and of the pyramid coated with such plaster, 
wrote that they were made of “ mortar and sand.” 

Plate v, fig. 2, shows the continuation of the wall, the base line 
of which still preserved its plaster to heights varying from 27 cm. to 
50 cm. Below the mark (a cross made on the photograph), the 
layer of cement-flooring can be seen which covers a space 1 m. 65 
cm. wide terminating in a step 27 cm. deep, with rounded edge 
where begins the lower cement floor, of which only 1 m. 74 cm. are 
preserved, but in which there is a deep square basin (34 cm. deep 
and 88 cm. X 76 cm. in the two other dimensions). In this we found 
many fragments of broken pottery, with evidence of previous dis- 
turbance." 


1In the earth removed during our excavation and scattered on the shore, or im- 
bedded in the bank, we found a great number of fragments of pottery of many different 
kinds. The most remarkable piece was that found actually under water by Miss Dolores 
Fortuiio y Miramon, on the sea-shore. It is decorated with a design in white and brown, 
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The lower cement floor is on a level with the sandy sea-shore, 
and the base of the frescoed wall is slightly below this. The most 
interesting fact I observed was that the upper cement floor, which is 
27 cm. higher than the other, was unquestionably of later construc- 
tion than the frescoed wall —for it covered the lower portion of the 
painting. On removing a piece of the cement floor and the frag- 
ments of Madrepora which supported it, the recurved upper jaw of 
the serpent — strikingly like that carved on the famous Calendar 
Stone of the City of Mexico, and with identical star-symbols attached 
to it— was revealed, the colors red and black with which it was 
painted being remarkably vivid. 

The difference between the level of the base line of the wall and 
that of the cement floor can be seen under the mark in plate v, fig. 2, 
while plate v, fig. 3 is the best close view I could get of this im- 
portant proof that the painted wall belonged to an older period than 
the also undoubtedly pre-Columbian cement floor. At some period, 
after the temple wall had been built, and while its decoration — which 
may or may not have been contemporaneous — was still in good con- 
dition, the priesthood had found it necessary to raise the level of the 
floor by 27 cm. although, in so doing, the head of the painted ser- 
pent, the sacred embelm of the god, had to be partly concealed. 

The imperative reason that dictated so undesirable an alteration 
appears to have been an encroachment of the sea due to a subsidence 
and a consequent decrease of the island in size. For it is unthink- 
able that the ancient builders should have chosen for a temple the 
present unsuitable site of the ruined wall and of the pyramid, of 
which I found vestiges further north in close proximity to the 
beach. 

That such natural changes should gradually take place on the 
leeward shore of a coral island is in accord with the accepted theories 
about the growth and decay of coral reefs. The coral-polyps 
flourish on the windward side and outer edge of the reef and its 
growth is principally carried on at those points. On the leeward 
side — which is precisely the south and southeastern shore of Sacri- 


which is identical with that on two specimens now preserved at the National Museum 
and wrongly labelled and of some of the British Museum specimens, in the descrip- 
tions of which it is again referred to. 
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ficios — the breakers detach masses of dead coral and gradually 
denude the reef. 

From the place where the ruined wall stands I observed that a 
ledge of coral rock extended quite far into the sea, a line of breakers 
marking its outer edge. The water on this ledge was very shallow 
even at high water. It appeared to me probable that, at one time, 
the island must have extended over this ledge which may, indeed, 
have been much larger. The bank of earth shows signs of recent 
encroachment of the sea and the ledge is strewn with fragments of 
ancient pottery which can be seen under the clear water. The fact 
that the lowest cement floor is at sea-level would seem to indicate 
that the temple was at one time far inland, or that the whole of the 
island has sunk. That the wall and floor I uncovered belonged to 
a temple dedicated to Quetzalcoatl there could be no doubt. This 
being the case, the question was whether it formed a part of the cir- 
cular structure described by the Spaniards or whether it belonged 
to the ruined group of buildings they first encountered. For it was 
not,of course, impossible, and it was even probable, that a Quetzalcoatl 
temple had existed in the older group and that, owing to the natural 
causes mentioned, this had been abandoned and left to destruction 
by the gradual action of the sea, after attempts had been made, by 
raising the level of the floors or terraces, to counteract the subsidence 
that had taken place. 

When was the cement floor I discovered raised to a higher level ? 
Was it before or after the structures in use at the time of the con- 
quest were erected? It seemed to me that a careful exploration of 
the island might enable one, not only to locate the sites of the two 
groups of buildings, but also to detect the extent of the undoubted 
decrease in the size of the south and southeastern shore of the 
island—a decrease that may have been hastened by the removal 
of great masses of dead coral for the manufacture of lime for 
mortar. 

It was with this fresh interest and plan of investigation in my 
mind that I returned to Vera Cruz, with the more enthusiastic than 
wise resolve to report my discovery to the Mexican government on 
my return to Mexico and to ask for permission to continue my 
researches on the island, offering, in return, my time and services 
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gratis, with my written pledge that all objects that I might find 
would be faithfully and unconditionally delivered to the government 
officials appointed to receive them." 

Unattractive and uncomfortable though a stay in two empty 
rooms of the abandoned lazareto was bound to be, I felt that the 
absorbing. interest of the problems involved would make even this 
bearable and I therefore was willing to spend some weeks in isola- 
tion on the sandy island. 

It seemed to me moreover that it was my scientific duty to return 
thither, as soon as possible, so as to take immediate steps to protect 
the fresco with a glass covering and the whole excavation by a fence 
to keep off visitors, and a low sea-wall to prevent the waves from 
reaching it in stormy weather.” 

Immediately after my return to Mexico City I carried out my 
resolution and reported my discovery to the Inspector of Monu- 
ments, to whom, in the presence of the Director of the National 
Museum, I submitted fragments of the fresco and of pottery as well 
as my photographs of the excavation I had made. On the same 
day I showed the same to the Minister and Sub-secretary of Public 
Instruction, volunteering my services to carry out the exploration 
and prepare a report on it for the forthcoming Congress:of Ameri- 


1I take much pleasure in acknowledging here the kindness and courtesy of the 
Director General of Light-houses, Sefior Nicolau ; of the Director, Sefior Meneses, and 
of other members of their department, without whose authorization and efficient aid I 
could not have visited the island or made the small excavation upon it. 

? When, during my subsequent week’s stay in Vera Cruz in February, I made a last 
hasty visit to the island, after the severe northers which had raged along the coast 
I found my worst fears realized. The large loose fragment of plaster on which three 
sections of the serpent’s body were painted, and which can be seen in my photograph, had 
disappeared. As I could find no vestige of it, I had to conclude that it had been carried 
away by one of the many excursionists who visit the island. What I most deplored was 
the fact that some person had also broken away a large piece of the upper cement floor, 
which covered and protected the serpent’s head I had hoped to carefully uncover and 
copy. This had been so much damaged that no hope remained of being able to dis- 
tinguish it. 

Although I had dreaded the possible effect of a storm upon the ruined wall and floors, 
I was surprised to find, not only that the beach was strewn with driftwood and rubbish, 
some of which had been washed and blown over the lower cement floor, but that the 
waves had actually washed away the evidences of our freshly made excavation, the heap 
of debris and earth which I had ordered to be thrown towards the beach with the hope 
that it might serve as a breakwater. 
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canists. It was then agreed that I was to give my time and services 
gratis to the government and that the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion would grant me the sum of 500 pesos ($250 U. S. currency) 
for the necessary expenses of camping outfit, travelling expenses, 
workmen, and maintenance. I was then encouraged and authorized 
to make all necessary preparations and purchases of outfit, photo- 
graphic material, etc., and, after three weeks of waiting, to go to 
Vera Cruz where, after another delay of three weeks, three official 
documents were sent me. 

The first informed me that the Minister of Public Instruction 
would grant only 200 pesos ($100 U. S. currency) for the explora- 
tion of the island of Sacrificios.' 

The second informed me that my explorations would be limited 
to a part of the island. 

The third deserves to be translated in full for the benefit of 
archeologists who might like to learn the conditions under which 
the Ministry of Public Instruction in Mexico graciously and con- 
siderately accepts volunteer scientific work. 


‘** This General Inspection has had the honor of receiving the com- 
munications in which the Ministry of Public Instruction informs him that 
it has granted to Mrs Zelia Nuttall the permission to explore the island 
of Sacrificios and that it has appointed the Citizen Salvador Batres,’ As- 
sistant of the Inspection of Archzological Monuments, so that he should 
supervise her. This Office believes it to be indispensable that he should 
supervise everything relating to this exploration so that thus the scientific 
interests of Mexico remain safeguarded and also the formalities of the law 
be fulfilled. 

‘<Tt is therefore indispensable that the Ministry give orders to the 
Assistant of Inspection, to act in every way in conformity with the in- 
structions that the General Inspector of Archeological Monuments will 
give him. He is to inform the latter of all that occurs during the dis- 
charge of his undertaking. Mrs Nuttall is to be told that the explora- 

1 Having accepted the ministry’s first grant of 500 pesos for the exploration as bona- 
fide I had, at the time when I received the above, already spent more than 200 pesos for 
camping outfit, photographic material, travel, and maintenance, all of which expense I 
personally incurred. For this and my loss of time, to say nothing of the annoyance and 
fatigue incurred, I have never received the slightest expression of interest, inquiry, regret, 
or apology from the ministry. 

The young son of Inspector Batres, 
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tions for which permission has been granted her, are to be carried out, in 
every detail, according to the laws, regulations, and dispositions of the 
subject. (Feb. 19, 1910.)’’ 

The above documents made me realize that their purpose was 
to discourage me, for reasons which soon became apparent. 

After returning to Mexico and under the advice of influential 
friends, I made vain attempts not only to ascertain exactly what 
“the laws, regulations, and dispositions’ are which Inspector 
Batres enforces, but also to obtain for archeologists in general, 
some recognition of mutual obligations and the rights of accredited 
scientific workers to some consideration and independence of action, 
such as are so generously accorded by the Mexican government to 
scientific workers in other fields. President Diaz and his son, 
Colonel Porfirio Diaz, who takes a true interest in archeology, kindly 
endeavored to adjust matters, but their plans were cleverly circum- 
vented. Further delays occurred and the next development was 
that, during Holy Week, in March, Seftor Baties went quietly down 
to Vera Cruz and explored the island himself. 

A few weeks afterwards, the government newspaper, £/ /mpar- 
cial, published an official notice, sent in by the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, in which Inspector Batres— perhaps exploiting the fact 
that the stormy waves had washed away the earth thrown from our 
excavation, —c/aimed the priority of discovery of the ruins on the island 
of Sacrificios ! 

On May 11th, the following article appeared in the leading 
American paper published in Mexico, the Mexican Herald : 


Priority OF Discovery OF SAcRIFICIOS RuINS CLAIMED FOR L, BATRES 

A Mexican newspaper last Sunday published an account of the exploration of the 
island of Sacrificios made by Leopoldo Batres during Holy Week, in the course of which 
it says he ‘‘ found certain ancient walls covered with paintings which had been ‘ discovered 
by the sea a few months previously.’ ’’ 

Instead of the sea, however, the real discoverer happened to be Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, 
who, December 26, 1909, with the aid of two peons with picks and shovels, excavated 
nearly three meters of the wall, a small portion of which she had found sticking out of 
the bank by the sea shore. The excavation was witnessed by the sub-director of light- 
houses and four of his subordinates, Mrs H. P. Hamilton and the Misses Fortufio y 
Miramon. 

On her return to Mexico in January, Mrs Nuttall officially reported her discovery of 
the frescoed walls and submitted photographs taken by her and Mrs Hamilton, of the 
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excavation, to the department of public instruction, to Mr Batres as inspector of monu- 
ments, and to the director of the National museum. 

The claim set forth in the article published has met with strong objection on the part 
of many, who resent the injustice of attributing to the action of the waves, a discovery 
which deserved the recognition of all interested in the archeology of Mexico. 

The incident was *‘ closed’’ by my handing in my resignation as 
Honorary Member of the Organizing Committee for the Congress of 
Americanists of which the Minister of Public Instruction and In- 
spector Batres are the leading members. I also renounced my title as 
Honorary Professor of the National Museum, as a protest against 
the treatment that I—and, indirectly, all American archeologists — 
had received from the Inspector of Monuments and the ministry that 
supports him and shares the responsibility of his doings, as well as 
against the Batres work of classification in the Archzological De- 
partment. As I look back upon this, the only discouraging experi- 
ence I have had in a long scientific career, I realize that I was some- 
what to blame in the matter. Knowing of the trying experiences 
that other archeologists, foreign and Mexican, had undergone, I 
should have rigidly abstained, as heretofore, from having any deal- 
ings whatever with the Batres-Sierra coalition which has so success- 
fully discouraged all scientific archeological research and actually 
driven from the Mexican field such foreign patrons and scientific 
workers as the Duc de Loubat and Alfred P. Maudslay ; and, 
among their own countrymen, Sefior del Paso y Troncoso and Sefior 
Francisco Rodriguez (both quondam directors of the National Mu- 
seum), Dr Nicolas Leon, Sefores Manuel Gamio and Ramon Mena, 
and many others equally deserving of every consideration and en- 
couragement. I should moreover have listened to the warnings I 
received from those who predicted exactly what happened, namely, 
that, as in other cases, inspector Batres would so “ arrange matters ”’ 
as to hinder me from making the exploration ; that he, sooner or 
later, would carry it out himself and claim the priority of discovery.’ 


) The following translation of extracts from an article that appeared on June 2, 1910, 
in Z/ Tiempo, the eminently respectable, conservative, and patriotic Catholic newspaper 
of Mexico, will not only convey an idea of the opinion in which inspector Batres is held 
by his own countrymen, but will also reveal to what depths archeological research has 


sunk in Mexico under the men to whom a well-meaning government blindly entrusted the 
welfare of Mexican archeology. 
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I have been informed that, while he uncovered more of the wall 
I discovered, at the island of Sacrificios, he took no precautions to 
preserve the fresco, which is now almost entirely destroyed. Driven, 


‘*Our Government . . . appointed an Inspector and Conservator of Monuments 
whose duties, as the title indicates, are to take care of our ruins, to endeavor to preserve 
them and to prevent their suffering alterations under the pretext of making repairs. We 
will say nothing about the individual who has been favored with the said appointment, 
for it is known well enough as are also the damage he has done to the science of arche- 
ology by means of his proceedings, his ignorance, and his audacity which is that of an 
improvised savant (ss sabio improvisado). 

*« We are theretore only going to refer to a fact which has aroused our attention and 
which was made public by El Imparcial [the official organ of the government] a few days 
ago, May 22; in the following paragraph : 

***4 NEW SEPULCHRE IN THE RUINS OF MITLA, 

*« € Felix Quero, the custodian of the notable ruins of Mitla, in Oaxaca, has just ad- 
dressed a letter to Leopoldo Batres, inspector general of archeological monuments of the 
republic, reporting to him that a great crevice has opened in the pavement, and _ that this 
is close to a tomb in which, a few years ago, an interesting discovery was made, namely, 
of a number of gold bells. The above mentioned custodian therefore supposes that the 
new discovery may be of a new tomb of similar value. With all activity Sefior Batres, 
after giving notice to the department of public instruction, appointed Antonio Sanchez 
to go to Mitla to make a complete exploration of the place where the crevice was found.’ 

** As will be seen, the fact in question is of a certain importance, particularly from 
the archeological point of view. If, as the custodian suspects, a new sepulchre has been 
found, it would be well worth while to have it studied and investigated in accordance 
with all the rules prescribed by archeological science. Measurements of distances and 
depths, should be taken, the materia! found should be separated and examined, photo- 
graphs should be taken — in fact, everything should be done in order to discover what 
science is always hungry to learn. But, as is evident, naught has been done, of what 
should always be done in similar cases. 

‘*The Inspector of Monuments limited himself and this ‘ with all activity,’ to send- 
ing one of his domestic servants (for such is Antonio Sanchez) to make the exploration. 

** What kind of an exploration can an ignorant and dull servant make, especially of 
such a discovery as that of a hitherto unknown grave in Mitla, the ruins which have 
awakened the utmost interest of foreign scientists ? 

**It is probable that all the commission given to Sanchez was to gather in the 
objects found — this being the sole preoccupation of the Inspector of Monuments, . . 
In the present case this is not only a question of scientific interest, but one which involves 
Mexico’s good name. We therefore hope that with all activity and energy steps will be 
taken to avoid the ridicule that threatens us and the loss of the data which may be 
obtainable from said discovery.’’ 


To the foregoing translation I will but add that since the above article appeared in 
El Tiempo no further announcement concerning the interesting and important discovery 
at Mitla has appeared. It must therefore be inferred that the grave, which is surely that 
of a Zapotec high-priest and ruler, and may be that of the builder of Mitla, has simply 
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as I also have been, from the Mexican field, I may be allowed to 
express the parting hope that the day is not distant when the Mexi- 
can government will entirely reorganize its Department of Arche- 
ology and instead of its ‘one-man system,” which has led to such 
unheard of abuses,' appoint a staff of competent and honorable engi- 
neers and architects, whose duty it will be to preserve the many 
important and widespread ruins of Mexico and Yucatan, and to in- 
spect the excavations made by accredited archeologists. 


4. ANTIQUITIES FROM THE ISLAND OF SACRIFICIOS PRESERVED 
AT THE NATIONAL Museum, Mexico. 

In a note-book I used during my visit to Mexico in 1884 there 
is an entry to the effect that “the most beautiful ancient stone ob- 
jects I had seen at the National Museum were: an obsidian vase 
from Texcoco and a number of tecali vases from the island of Sac- 
rificios. Amongst these I noticed a soap-stone teapot which was, 
however, undoubtedly Chinese and must have got into the case by 
some mistake.” I referred to the fact that all of these specimens 
were kept in Case No. 6, and were described on page 476 in the 
Catalogue of Historical and Archeological Collections of the 
National Museum, by Gumesindo Mendoza and Jesus Sanchez, 
published in 1882 in vol. II of the Annals of the same institution. 

I was particularly interested in a vase which is specially men- 


been plundered by order of the Conservator of Public Monuments, with the sanction of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, by a domestic who, when not entrusted with such 
archeological work, serves at the table of the Batres family. 

All archeologists will unite with me in deploring the annihilation of the priceless 
data that constituted, in our eyes, the real treasure of the tomb, for we know that it is 
only from such that we can ever hope to obtain light on the history and age of the ruins 
of Mitla, 

'The present ‘‘ Inspector and Conservator of Archzological Monuments’’ is also 
Director of the Government Explorations at San Juan Teotihuacan besides being a Con- 
tractor and Museum Classifier. Although he draws salaries for all of these monopolies, 
this government official has for years, as many tourists and scientists are willing to testify, 
openly dealt in antiquities from different parts of Mexico, as well as from Teotihuacan, 
and received payment for ‘affording facilities’’ for taking said purchases out of the 
country, although its laws forbid their exportation. It will be remembered that it was 
he who had the violent altercation with the Duc de Loubat at the New York meeting 
of the International Congress of Americanists, where the latter justly reproached him for 
his methods.’’ 
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tioned in the aforesaid catalogue, and is described as follows by 
Isidro R. Gondra, with a drawing which is reproduced (pl. vu, fig. 1): 

‘* The first object figured is a vessel of tecali . . . whose base is 
worked into the semblance of a pedestal. It exhibits, at two thirds of 
its height, a beatiful Grecian fret ornament, executed in open-work — 
a difficult achievement. It is obvious that, on employing this vase, any 
liquid it contained would spurt out through the openings in the border. 
It was probably in order to obviate this inconvenience that a tube was 
made inside of the vase extending from its bottom to its rim, thus pro- 
viding a means of emptying its contents without soiling its exterior. 
This beautiful specimen was obtained by the Museurn as early as the year 
1827 with others of the same material but of different sizes and more 
whimsical shapes.’ These were all purchased from Sefior Luna, a citizen 
of Atlixco, who extracted them from an excavation he made in the island 
of Sacrificios opposite to Vera Cruz. 

I have not been able to ascertain in what way they were found nor 
under what circumstances, which details would throw light upon a find 
so valuable and abundant. . . .”’ 

At intervals, since I have resided in Mexico, I have seen the 
above vase at the museum as well as the other one figured by 
Brantz Mayer, and remember once pointing them out to a friend 
and saying that “ Grijalva’s statement that the two tecali vases 
found by one of his men on the island of Sacrificios were ‘ fit to be 
presented to the Emperor’ would seem to me to apply equally as 
well to these two beautiful specimens.” re 

I had lost sight and thought of these vases for some years, but, 
after my visit to the island and return to the City of Mexico, I went 
to the museum with freshly awakened interest to see them again, 
and to carefully examine everything from Sacrificios that was pre- 
served there. 

At the entrance door I met Sefior Leopoldo Batres, to whom 
the Minister of Public Instruction had recently handed over the 
entire reclassification of the Archeological Department of the Mu- 
seum, which meant the undoing of the task for which Prof. Edward 
Seler had been called to Mexico two years ago and to which he 
devoted several months of hard work. 


1Gondra alludes, further on, to these vases as being “‘ decorated with lizards, monkeys, 
birds and plants, . . .’’ Cumplido’s ed. of Prescott’s Conguest of Mexico, vol. 111, 1846. 
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On mentioning to Sefior Batres the object of my visit to the 
museum he astonished me by stating, categorically, that ‘ there was 
nothing from Sacrificios in the whole museum.” 

Although quite non-plused, I carried out my intention to visit 
the exhibition rooms, filled with wonder at what had become of my 
old friends and with deep solicitude as to their fate. It was there- 
fore a real joy that I experienced when I recognised, in strange 
company, for it was in a case labelled ‘“ Toltec Civilisation,” my old 
favorite vase with the tube, which had been figured and described 
by Gondra. Asking the assistant to open the case I took it out and 
examined it and its new numbers, the first of which corresponded to 
Prof. Seler’s catalogue in which the vase was registered as from 
“ Totonacapan.”” The second number, 818, corresponding to the 
Batres classification, is repeated on the new label which is visible in 
the photographs I subsequently took of the vase, on its stand, in two 
positions (see pl. vil, figs. 2 and 3). The amazement with which 
I read, on the Batres label, the gratuitous statement that the vase 
was “ from Teotihuacan”’ and the product of “ Toltec civilisation,” 
can readily be imagined by my colleagues. It was destined to be 
increased, however, when in another case on a lower shelf, surrounded 
by pottery, I recognised my second old favorite vase, the one found 
by Sefior Luna on Sacrificios in 1827 and described and figured by 
Brantz Mayer' (in 1853); H.H. Bancroft? (in 1883); Antonio 
Garcia Cubas* (in 1889) and Alfredo Chavero* (in 1884). (See pl. 
vill, figs. 1 and 2). I could scarcely believe my eyes when I read, 
on the new Batres label, that this familiar and historical vase was 
“from the village of Tilantonzo, district of Nochistlan, State of 
Oaxaca,” and was the product of “‘ Mixtecan civilisation’’’ (see pl. 


1 Op. et loc. cit. 

2 Native Races, vol. 1V, Antiquities, p. 427. 

3 Antonio Garcia Cubas, 7adbleau Géographique, Statistique et Historique du Méxique 
(traduction); México, 1889 (Envoyé 4 I’ Exposition de Paris), p. 297; Chap. XII. 
Archeologie. Planche, Objet No. 1. Vase de tecalli (onix) parfaitement poli et, comme 
tous ses pareils, il etait dedié au culte. I] a 34 cs. de hauteur par 0.004 de grosseur du 
cdté de la gorge. 

* Mexico a traves de los Siglos, vol. 1, p. 165. 

5 The photograph of this label reveals that, beside the purely imaginary and abso- 
lutely false information it gives museum visitors concerning the origin of this vase, it only 
supplies them with the illuminating knowledge that it is ‘‘a vase with three legs.’’ In 
the Seler catalogue no place of origin is assigned to this specimen. 
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vill, fig. 3.) A third tecali vase which I remember, and which more- 
over corresponds to Sefior Gondra’s statement that one of the vases 
found by Sefior Luna on Sacrificios was ‘‘ decorated with a lizard,” 
is also gratuitously classified by Sefior Batres as “ a Toltec cinerary 
urn, from Teotihuacan”’ (see photograph of this, pl. vim, fig. 4). 

Scattered in other cases I dejectedly counted four tecali vases in 
the form of a monkey, respectively labelled from Teotihuacan, 
Cholula, and other places. One of these is undoubtedly the 
original specimen from Sacrificios which was figured by Dupaix 
and is described and pictured by Brantz Mayer (op. et loc. cit.) 
(see pl. vu, fig. 

The next objects of my search in the National Museum were 
the terra-cotta vases from Sacrificios, the best known of which is 
that which was published by Waldeck in 1828 (pl. 1x, fig. 1). 
Waldeck’s remarkably faithful drawing has been reproduced in a 
series of works including H. H. Bancroft’s Native Races (vol. IV, 
p. 427) where it is designated as ‘ Earthen vase from Isle of 
Sacrificios.”’ 

The drawing which Brantz Mayer published is unfortunately 
most inaccurate and conveys the false impression that the man 
modelled in clay wore a mustache (pl. 1x, fig. 2). This mistaken im- 
pression naturally caused Professor E. B. Tylor? to entertain doubts 
as to the authenticity of the specimen and to state: “It is true the 
pure Mexico race occasionally have mustaches, but they are very 
slight, but not like this, which falls in a curve on both sides of the 
mouth, and no Mexican of pure Indian race ever had such a nose 
and chin, which must have been modelled from the face of some 
toothless old Spaniard.’ If Professor Tylor had but seen Waldeck’s 
excellent drawing, or had had my opportunity of examining the 

'I searched in vain, in the museum, for the steatite teapot, which I remembered, 
and which has been figured by Sefior Garcia Cubas (op. et loc. cit.). Gondra rightly 
suspected it to be of Chinese origin, and it gave rise to much speculation, especially as 
similar ones were found by respectable authorities at Tepeaca (on the ancient high road 
to Puebla) and in the Huaxteca. The well vouched for fact that the teapot was actually 
found on the island of Sacrificios can doubtless be explained by the employment of the 
island by the Spaniards, during centuries, as a lading place for merchandise from the 
Philippines and China, after it had been brought overland on mule-back from Acapulco 


to Vera Cruz, to be shipped from thence to Spain. 
2 Anahuac, 1861, p. 231. 
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original, I am sure he would have admitted its authenticity and 
assigned it to pre-Columbian times. An examination of the photo- 
graph I took of the famous vase will suffice to show that the lines 
around the mouth represent wrinkles and not a mustache, and that 
it has somewhat suffered from ill-usage since Waldeck drew it in 
1827. 

I found this remarkable specimen in a case containing pottery 
from Manzanillo, state of Michoacan, the area of the Tarascan cul- 
ture, and it is to the Tarasco that Sefior Batres assigns it (see 
pl. x). The number corresponding to that in the Seler catalogue had 
been removed from this specimen. Other vases of minor interest, 
but which undoubtedly are of those found on Sacrificios, also figure 
now as Tarascan, or, as in the case of the original of Brantz Mayer's 
drawing (pl. 1x, fig. 3), as Huaxtecan. 

Their fate, I grieve to have to state, is not exceptional. On the 
contrary it is that of many specimens in the National Museum, and 
of the majority of those which constituted the valuable collection 
of antiquities made by the Rev. Don Francisco Plancarte, the present 
Bishop of Cuernavaca and the most scholarly and distinguished of 
living Mexican archeologists.' It was my privilege to accompany 
Bishop Plancarte when he visited the museum some months ago, 
for the purpose of showing me certain specimens in his collec- 
tion of a type that we had both been studying and discussing. To 
our profound regret we found that the numbers on the specimens, 
which enabled the student to make use of the instructive catalogue of 
the Plancarte collection, had entirely disappeared. Obliged, for the 
purpose of comparative study, to refer to three objects which Bishop 
Plancarte had discovered together in a single tomb we ascertained, 
after a prolonged search, that Sefior Batres had assigned each of 
these objects to a different locality and to a different civilization ! 

‘Visitors to the memorable American-Historical Exposition which was held in 
Madrid in 1892, will remember that the most interesting feature in the Mexican archeo- 
logical section was the admirably arranged ‘‘ Plancarte Collection,’’ the study of which 
was facilitated by a scholarly catalogue of 87 pages quarto, issued by the Mexican 
government. This catalogue, the joint production of the learned Director of the 
National Museum, Sefior Francisco del Paso y Troncoso, and of the Rev. Don Francisco 
Plancarte, minutely described 2762 objects and recorded every detail concerning their 


discovery, etc. The Plancarte collection was subsequently acquired by the National 
Museum. 
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Vase with human fignre from a drawing by Waldeck. 2. From drawing of same published by 


Brantz Mayer. . Corrugated jar 


from a Crawing by Brantz Mayer. 
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It is my hope that the foregoing data will serve at least to 
establish the identity and preserve the memory of the precious 
historical vases from Sacrificios, which otherwise would be lost in 
the chaos into which the unexampled Batres classification has trans- 
formed the Archzological Department of the National Museum.' 


5. ANTIQUITIES FROM THE ISLAND OF SACRIFICIOS PRESERVED AT 
THE British Museum, Lonpon 


It is an interesting fact that it is the British Museum that now 
possesses the finest collection of antiquities from the island of Sacri- 
ficios. This was purchased in 1844 from Captain Evan Nepean, 
other specimens from the same island being bought in 1851 from 
Lieutenant Forrest. 

It is a relief to be able to refer to these specimens, the reliable 
records of which have been and will ever be faithfully preserved. 
For inthe British Museum and, for that matter, all known museums 
of the world, the possibility of labels being filled in with “ fake” 
data is as unthinkable as the possibility of a Ministry of Public 
Instruction imposing an unfit person upon a public institution 
entrusted to its care and protection. 

Through the obligingness of Colonel F. H. Ward who kindly 
visited the British Museum at my request, made a selection of twenty- 
four of the most remarkable specimens of the collection from Sacri- 
ficios, and had them photographed for me, I am able to afford my 
readers the opportunity of judging for themselves of their variety and 
value (plates xi-x1v). It is my hope that some day, after making 
a careful comparison of the Sacrificios specimens with reliable collec- 
tions from Yucatan and Mexico, it may be possible to make an exact 
list of the different districts along the coast or in the interior whence 

'In justice to the distinguished gentleman and scholar, Sefior Genaro Garcia, the 
present Director of the National Museum, it should be mentioned here that he is in no 
way responsible for the Batres classification, Disregarding widespread public opinion 
concerning Sefior Batres, the Ministry of Public Instruction arbitrarily appointed 
him to reorganize the archeological department, exempting him, as usual, from all 
inspection or control. In this particular instance, the result of the unique privileges, 
license, and generous pecuniary support regularly accorded to Sefior Batres by his 
superiors, is that the Archeological Department of the National Museum is invalidated 


for purposes of serious study and that thereby Mexican archeology has received a blow, 
from the harmful, wide reaching consequences of which it can never fully recover. 
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they were taken to the island. An idea could thus be obtained of 
the area influenced by devotion to this particular shrine, and the dis- 
tance whence people came to it. 

The two tecali vases (nos. 51891 and 51892), one of which 
represents a chieftain wearing an ocelot helmet, the mark of high 
military rank, and the other figuring a man, wearing the Huax- 
tekan head dress, kneeling on one knee, an attitude of subjection, are 
interesting, but not as artistic and as well executed as the historical 
vases unearthed by Sefior Luna. 

Among the twenty-two specimens of clay vessels figured, different 
techniques are represented as follows : 

No. 999, plain. 

No. 1094, incised with “the jewel of the wind,”’ the symbol of 
Quetzalcoatl ; see also 1078 for painted, different form of same 
symbol. 

No. 957, incised with slight indications of relief work (note the 
Maya analogies in this specimen). 

No. 926, design in low relief — note the resemblance in form of 
design of its border to what Gondra describes as the “ beautiful fret 


” 


ornament executed in open-work” on the tecali vase, pl. vir; also 
its archaic form and the Quetzal feather ornaments on the lower 
band. 

Nos. 930, 931, 971, and 973, specimens of modelling. The 
human face in the serpent’s open jaw represented on specimen 971 
exhibits the transverse nose-ornament, which was worn by chieftains 
only and by the Huaxtecans particularly, although the Mexican 
rulers also adopted it. 

Nos. 975 and 976, fine modelling and painting combined. 
These vessels and 950, 1104, and 1105 are decorated with what 
resembles a fine white enamel of remarkable durability, for the 
similarly decorated fragment found by Miss Fortufito y Miraman, 
which seemed to have lain in the sea water for some time, was in 
perfect condition. 

Nos. 1027 and 917 exhibit cross-bones and skulls, or a skull, 
and were surely destined for use in the human sacrifices. 

No. 1209 displays a very strange conventionalized representa- 
tion of a serpent’s head with appendages resembling a beard to 
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which I draw the attention of my colleagues who have been making 
a special study of animal forms in Mexican and Mayan art. 

Nos. 947, 922 and its companion, with three hollow, modelled, 
and painted feet, and 1218 are interesting in form, but show inferior 
decoration. 

For the benefit of students desiring further information about the 
specimens I append the following descriptions of them, which were 
obtained from the British Museum and sent me by Colonel F. H. 
Ward:. 


Description of twenty-four vases in Cases 3, 4, 6, 7, 8 and 9, from the 
Island of Sacrifices, Mexico. 

A 51. 8-9. 2. Albaster barrel-shaped vase, carved to representa seated 
human figure wearing a lion mask onthe head, hands resting on knees ; at the 
back of the vase is engraved a conventional tail. H. 8} in. Purchased from 
Lieut. T. Forrest, 1851. 

A 51. 8-9. 1. Albaster vase, representing a kneeling human figure, with 
projecting head ornamented with flat head-dress; large circular ear-ornaments; 
right hand on knee, left hand on stomach. H. 8} in. Purchased from Lieut. 
T. Forrest, 1851. 

B 44. 7-20. 957. Cylindrical vase of red ware; on one side a compart- 
ment with engraved figure of adivinity. H. 7} in. Purchased from Capt. 
Evan Nepean, 1844. 

B 44. 7-20. 947. Vase of red ware, entirely covered with ornament in 
white, brown and cream ; spreading foot where the ornament is divided into 3 
compartments : the foot is closed to form a rattle. H. 1oin, Purchased from 
Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

B 44. 7-20. 1203. Vase with cylindric body slightly expanding at the 
mouth, and spreading foot; buff orange ware; round the lip conventional 
pattern and dots ; below, groups of 3 vertical lines; all in red, white and 
brown. H. 10} in. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

B 44 7-20. 950. Cylindrical vase slightly expanding at the top; buff 
ware painted in red, white and brown ; round the neck and down one side a 
band of conventional pattern. H. 8jin. Purchased from Capt. Evan 
Nepean, 1844. 

C 44. 7-20. 1105. Deep bowl of buff ware, ornamented round the lip in 
black and white. Diameter, 6} in. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 
1844. 

C 44. 7-20. 1027. Oviform bowl, warm buff ware, ornamented in white, 
brown and crimson ; a skull and a cross twice repeated. H. 4} in, Pur- 
chased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 
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C 44. 7-20. 1104. Oviform bowl of buff ware, ornamented in white, 
brown and crimson. Diameter, 4} in. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 
1844. 

D 44. 7-20. ? [This has no number ; it is the second specimen in the 
Nepean collection]. Bowl on spreading foot ; buff ware, partly colored a 
brilliant red ; round the side ornament in dark brown, red, and white. Dia- 
meter 8,5, in. H. 5 in. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

D 44. 7-20. 922. Tripod bowl of red ware, cascabel feet in the form of 
monkeys’ heads ; inside and out a border in white, redand brown. Diameter, 
74 in. H. 4, in. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

44. 7-20. 931. Pierced tripod vase of pale brown ware colored crimson : 
the long handle which should form the third foot missing : the edge and sides 
carefully pierced, the latter with triangular openings ; on one side a grotesque 
human face colored blue. Inside are remains of apparently burnt matter. 
H. 33 in. Furchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

E 44. 7-20. 930. Tripod vase of red ware: globular body pierced in a 
1ozenge pattern, etc.: two cascabel feet : the third being formed of a human 
figure with animal’s head. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

E 44. 7-20. 971. Vase of red ware ; the lower part at one side modelled 
in the form of a monstrous gaping mask, through which appears a human face. 
H.5 in. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

F 44. 7-20. 975. Bowl with border in white and crimson ; from opposite 
sides project the head and paws of an animal (armadillo); buff ware. H. 3} 
in. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1814. 

F 44. 7-20. 976. Bowl of buff ware, with border in white and crimson ; 
on one side a movable eagle’s head; the wings painted. H.4in. Pur- 
chased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

F 44. 7-20. 926. Vase of black ware, rounded body and cylindrical 
neck in two stages, with engraved ornament: cascabel feet. H. 8,5; in. 
Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

G 44. 7-20. 999. Vase of dull reddish-brown ware: with a projecting 
loop-handle at one side. Diameter, 6} in. H. 5} in. Purchased from Capt. 
Evan Nepean, 1844. 

G 44. 7-20. 1078. Saucer dish, with flat base, red colored ornament on 
buff body ; in the centre a spiral with radiating lines beyond a zig-zag border. 
Diameter, 6,7, in. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

G 44. 7-20. 1094. Shallow dish of pale red ware, with incised ornament 
in brown; a crook-like object under a sort of canopy ; incised border. Dia- 
meter 6,%; in. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

H 44. 7-20. 1209. Portion of a saucer dish, buff ware; painted in red 
and black on orange: inside a monster snake ; outside ornament of a con- 
ventional character. Diameter, 82 in. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean. 
1844. 

H 44. 7-20. 917. Portion of a tripod bowl, one cascabel foot remaining : 
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ornamented in brown and white: in the centre a conventional skull. D. 84 
in. across unbroken part. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 

H 44. 7-20. 1218. Bell-shaped vase of red ware: with band of vandyke 
pattern in brown, etc. outlined in white : two small ears with vertically pierced 
holes. Diameter, 7,5, in. H. 6 in. Purchased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 
1844. 

E 44. 7-20. 973. Vase of red ware covered with a dark gray glaze ; it 
represents a‘bird, the head, wings and tail of which project. H. 3}. Pur- 
chased from Capt. Evan Nepean, 1844. 


In his “ Prehistoric America’’' the late Marquis de Nadaillac 
published the illustration of a ‘ vase found in the island of Sacri- 
ficios ’ which is here reproduced (fig. 32). 

As several other specimens figured in the same work are pre- 
served at the Trocadéro Museum, Paris, 1 inquired from Professor 
Dr Verneau, the present Director 
of the Ethnographical Museum, 
whether the original of the above 
illustration and, possibly, some of 
the vases, etc., found by Captain 
Dumanoir, existed in his or any 
other museum in France. In a 
communication kindly sent me Pro- 
fessor Verneau informs me that no 
specimens from Sacrificios are pre- 
served at the Trocadéro Museum 
and that, thus far, he has been un- 


able to ascertain the fate of the Fic. 32. —Vase figured by the Mar- 
Dumanoir find. quis de Nadaillac. 


6. CONCLUSIONS. 

The small island of Sacrificios has proven itself to be, in pro- 
portion to its size, one of the richest archeological areas in America, 
and one of the most interesting. 

The testimony of its Spanish discoverers establishes the fact that 
in 1518 it wasa sanctuary and furnishes indications that at some remote 
period the island itself must have been much larger and of greater 
importance than it was at the time of the conquest. This inference 


1 Ed. W. H. Dall, London, 1885, p. 296. 
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is corroborated by the fact that, of the two groups of buildings 
described in 1518, the largest and most imposing were so ancient 
that they had fallen into ruin. 

An investigation of the present condition of the island furnishes 
proof that it is undoubtedly decreasing in size and has possibly sub- 
sided on its leeward coast and that the same changes are affecting 
the neighboring Isla Verde which was thus named because it was 
covered with verdure and trees, while it is now a barren sand bank. 

The ancient, ruined structures described by eye-witnesses appear 
to have been designed by builders more familiar with the style of 
architecture prevalent on the peninsula of Yucatan than with that 
employed by the inhabitants of the neighboring coast or the central 
plateau of Mexico. 

The remarkably beautiful and precious tecali vases and the 
terra-cotta vessels which have been found in such quantities on the 
island offer a great variety of style and decoration and appear to 
have been brought thither at different times and from distant and 
widely sundered art-centers. The localization of the latter should 
be a subject for future careful investigation which would undoubt- 
edly shed new light on the distribution of native races; their evo- 
lution of different styles of decorative art ; their migrations and 
intercourse in pre-Columbian times. 

While analogies to Maya architecture appear to have existed in 
the ancient buildings on the island it is obvious that the fragmentary 
representation of the serpent, which I discovered on the ruined and 
buried wall, is executed in a highly conventionalized style offering 
close resemblances to that employed by the artist who designed the 
famous so-called “calender stone.’’ This painting of the feathered 
serpent and the Spanish testimony concerning the existence and 
use of a circular structure prove beyonda doubt that the cult of 
Quetzalcoatl was permanently established on the island. It would 
be difficult to imagine any coast region more favorable for the 
development of a fervent devotion to Quetzalcoatl as wind-god or 
a locality more suitable for the performance of the gruesome rites 
calculated to propitiate the deity who controlled the much dreaded 
and destructive northers. 
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On the other hand circumstantial evidence —especially the small, 
equilateral red cross in a circle on the white ground of the fresco— 
seems to point to the possibility and probability of an undefined but 
close association of the island with the historical or traditional cul- 
ture hero Quetzalcoatl, who was known as Kukulcan in Yucatan, 
both Nahuatl and Maya names having the same meaning, ‘‘ Feathered 
Serpent.” 

It is remarkable what a new light and fresh understanding of 
familiar data are gained if we assume, as a “ working hypothesis ” 
only, the possibility that native tradition designated the island as 
having been visited or lived upon by Quetzalcoatl and his followers. 

Assuming this to have been the case, we can see why the acci- 
dental but strikingly suggestive appearance of Grijalva and his 
companions at this particular island would naturally have given rise 
to the native inference that the mysterious stranger and leader was 
the deified hero who had promised to return. We know that the 
native watchers stationed on the mainland must have first seen the 
Spaniards in close proximity to the island, either going to or com- 
ing from it in boats, or when actually in or near Quetzalcoatl’s cir- 
cular temple. 

I offer the suggestion that the identification of the mysterious 
new-comers with Quetzalcoatl and his followers by the natives may 
have owed its origin to Grijalva’s unconsciously suggestive appear- 
ance at the island sanctuary—in which connection it is interesting 
to note that the Spanish leader was identified, not with the wind-god, 
but with the historical culture hero. It was after their visit to the 
sacred island that the Spaniards were hailed from the shore of the 
mainland where they were to receive homage and demonstrations 
of affection. 

During the year that elapsed between the departure of Grijalva 
— who, like Quetzalcoatl, promised to return — and the arrival of the 
Cortés expedition the erroneous identification, to which Montezuma, 
the native priesthood, and the people were to sacrifice liberty and 
life, had time to strike root and grow. Could the error ever have 
spread and gained strength as it did if some extraordinary and un- 
deniable coincidence such as described, had not overcome all doubt ? 

How does the foregoing “‘ working hypothesis ’’ about the island 
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accord with the Montezuma and Sahagun versions of the Quetzal- 
coatl tradition ? 

If we assume that the island, which is in sight of the great extinct 
volcano of Orizaba, was once inhabited and an important center of 
culture and underwent a gradual or a sudden reduction of size due 
to volcanic disturbance, we obtain a reasonable explanation of the 
traditional arrival at Panuco in boats of the high-priest and his fol- 
lowers whom Montezuma designated as the ancestors of his race, 
and who went inland and founded a colony — then, in course of 
time, came to the Valley of Mexico. According to Sahagun’s 
Nahuatl versjon the leader or high-priest, and the wise men who 
accompanied him and carried the sacred books, reembarked later and 
departed eastward promising to return. Aftera lapse of years he 
fulfilled his promise but, as the colonists denied him their former 
allegiance, he departed again. Ixtlilxochitl records that some said 
that, when driven from Tollan, Quetzalcoatl returned to Huey Xalac, 
“the great or ancient place of sand,” also called Huey Tlapallan, 
where he ruled over his vassals for many years in peace.' 

On the other hand the four well-known native documents which 
have been preserved* and which depict the wanderings of Monte- 
zuma’s people, the Aztecs, from their original home to the valley 
of Mexico, agree in representing their point of departure as an 
island named Aztlan. Friar Duran translates this name as “ Place 
of Whiteness ” which can be rendered as ‘“‘ White land.”’ In three 
of the MSS. the high-priest or leader is pictured as departing from 
the island in a boat. When it is considered that the Grijalva ex- 
pedition, struck by the dazzling whiteness of its sandy beach named 
the islet close to Sacrificios ‘‘ White island,’ it must be admitted 
that the name Aztlan, “‘ White land,’’ would have been an eminently 
appropriate name for our coral island. 

‘It is a striking fact that, by a mere transposition of letters, such as philologists fre- 
quently have to deal with, the name Huey Tlapallan becomes huey apan tlalli or huey 
apan ca tlalli, the Nahuatl word for ‘‘island.’’ 

? These documents are the Codex Boturini reproduced in Kingsborough, vol. I; the 
Aubin Codex, dated 1576, lithographed at Paris by Desportes and also edited by Goupil 
in 1893; the ‘‘ Histoire Mexicaine’’ belonging to the Aubin-Goupil Collection (A//as, 
Goupil-Boban, p. 59) ; and the small painting which successively belonged to Siguenza 


y Gongara, Leon y Gama, and Gemeli Carreri, and is reproduced in vol. III of the 
Spanish Cumplido edition of Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Mexico. 
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It would be going too far for the present to even suggest the 
possibility that the White land, represented as an islet in the native 
pictographs referred to, was a real island consisting of the present 
Isla de Sacrificios, since, perhaps, united to Isla Verde, and to Isla 
Blanca, so named on account of its dazzlingly white sands. 

On the other hand it cannot be denied that such an island, large 
enough to have supported life and to have become the seat of a 
colony of men of superior culture, would have been situated within 
an equally easy distance of Tabasco, Campeche, Yucatan, and also 
Panuco, where, in all regions alike, the Kukulcan-Quetzalcoatl tra- 
dition, the same calendar, the same mode of government are 
traceable. 

If we dismiss the “ working hypothesis ’ 


altogether with all the 
light it seems to shed on the ancient native traditions, there remain 
quite enough realities to invest the little island with great archeo- 
logical, historical, and geological interest. 

The foregoing will establish the fact that, in view of the important 
and deeply interesting problems involved, the island is deserving 
of the most minute and careful exploration. All Americanists 
will, I know, share my regret that the only vestiges of archeolog- 
ical remains that still exist and have hitherto been spared by 
time, the sea, and unskilled exploration, are doomed to destruction 
by careless and ignorant hands. With these last vestiges, which 
might furnish so much fresh light, all hope of obtaining knowledge 
of the island’s role in ancient Mexican history will pass away forever 

CasA ALVARADO, 


Coyoacan, D. F., 
MEXIco. 
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COUP AND SCALP AMONG THE PLAINS INDIANS 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


N early days, after subsistence, the first requirement of life, had 
| been attended to, war was the most important pursuit of certain 
plains tribes. Among the war customs, two of those best 
known and most written about are scalping and counting coup. 
These are very generally misunderstood and are ill defined in the 
books. It seems the more important to correct existing errors 
because these customs are no longer practiced and are now known 
only to old men, 

In a periodical, which recently described a collection of Indian 
clothing and implements, the following words occur : 

‘‘In former times, the most notable achievement of an Indian 
was the taking of a scalp, but with the introduction of rifles the kill- 
ing of a man became so easy and there were usually so many scalps 
taken after a battle that this trophy began to lose its importance. 
The Indians considered it a much braver act to touch the body of 
a fallen foe with a coup stick under fire of the enemy.” 

In the Handbook of Indian Tribes it is said ‘‘ Coups are usually 
‘counted’— as it was termed —that is, credit of victory was taken 
for three brave deeds, viz, killing an enemy, scalping an enemy or 
being the first to strike an enemy either alive or dead. Each one 
of these entitled a man to rank as a warrior and to recount the ex- 
ploit in public ; but to be first to touch the enemy was regarded as 
the greatest deed of all, as it implied close approach during battle.” 

The first of these quotations is — except the last sentence —fan- 
tastically untrue, while the second is also misleading, since the kill- 
ing or scalping of an enemy seems to be given equal rank with touch- 
ing the enemy. Among the plains tribes with which I am well 
acquainted — and the same is true of all the others of which I know 
anything at all— coming in actual personal contact with the enemy 
by touching him with something held in the hand or with a part of 
the person was the bravest act that could be performed. 

To kill an enemy was good in so far as it reduced the numbers 
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of the hostile party. To scalp an enemy was not an important feat 
and in no sense especially creditable. Enemies were not infre- 
quently left unscalped. If scalped, the skin of the head was taken 
merely as a trophy, something to show, something to dance over — 
a good thing but of no great importance ; but to touch the enemy 
with something held in the hand, with the bare hand, or with any 
part of the body, was a proof of bravery —a feat which entitled the 
man or boy who did it to the greatest credit. 

When an enemy was killed, each of those nearest to him tried to 
be the first to reach him and touch him, usually by striking the body 
with something held in the hand, a gun, bow, whip, or stick. Those 
who followed raced up and struck the body —as many as might 
wish to do so. Anyone who wished to might scalp the dead. 
Neither the killing nor the scalping was regarded as an especially 
creditable act. The chief applause was won by the man who first 
could touch the fallen enemy. In Indian estimation the bravest act 
that could be performed was to count coup on — to touch or strike— 
a living unhurt man and to leave him alive, and this was frequently 
done. Cases are often told of where, when the lines of two oppos- 
ing tribes faced each other in battle, some brave man rode out in 
front of his people, charged upon the enemy, ran through their line, 
struck one of them, and then, turning and riding back, returned to 
his own party. If, however, the man was knocked off his horse, or 
his horse was killed, all of his party made a headlong charge to 
rescue and bring him off. 

When hunting, it was not unusual for boys or young men, if they 
killed an animal, especially if it was an animal regarded as dangerous, 
to rush up and count coup on it. I have been told of cases where 
young men, who, chasing a black bear on the prairie, had killed it 
with their arrows, raced up to it on foot to see who should count 
the first coup. 

It was regarded as an evidence of bravery for a man to go into 
battle carrying no weapon that would do any harm at a distance. 
It was more creditable to carry a lance than a bow and arrows; more 
creditable to carry a hatchet or war club than a lance; and the 
bravest thing of all was to go into a fight with nothing more than a 
whip, or a long twig — sometimes called a coup stick. I have never 
heard a stone-headed war club called coup stick. 
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It was not aninfrequent practice among the Cheyenne —as indeed 
among other plains tribes — for a man, if he had been long sick and 
was without hope of recovery, or if some great misfortune had 
happened to him and he no longer wished to live, to declare his 
purpose to give his body tothe enemy. In practice this meant 
committing suicide by attacking enemies without any suitable means 
of offense or defence, doing some very brave thing, and being killed 
while doing it. This, of course, was a most honorable way of dying, 
far more so than to kill one’s self by shooting, by the knife, or by 
the rope, though there was no disgrace in self-destruction. Suicide 
by hanging, however, was usually confined to girls who had been 
crossed in love. 

There is still living in Montana a man who, when seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, after a long illness to which there seemed no 
end, declared to his father that he wished to give his body to the 
enemy. The father assented, fitted out the son with his strongest 
“‘medicine,”’ and sent the boy off with a party to the south, armed 
only witha little hatchet. After the party had reached the country 
of the enemy, two of these, who were Omaha, were discovered re- 
turning from the hunt. Both had guns. The Cheyenne charged 
on them, and the boy, Sun’s-road, having been provided with his 
father’s best war horse, led. He overtook one of the enemy who 
turned and tried to shoot at him, but the gun snapped. Sun’s-road 
knocked the man off his horse with his little hatchet and riding on 
overtook the othér man, who turned and shot at him; but Sun’s- 
road dropped down on his horse, avoided the bullet, and knocked 
the Omaha off his horse. Both enemies were killed by the 
Cheyenne who were following Sun’s-road. The young man had 
now fulfilled his vow. He received from the members of the war 
party, and from the tribe when he returned to the village, the 
greatest praise. He recovered his health, and now at the age of 
seventy-four or seventy-five years still tells the story of his early 
adventures. 

The Cheyenne counted coup on an enemy three times; that is 
to say, three men might touch the body and receive credit, ac- 
cording to the order in which this was done. Subsequent coups 
received no credit. The Arapaho touched four times. In battle 
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the members of a tribe touched the enemy without reference to 
what had been done by those of another allied tribe in the same 
fight. Thus in a fight where Cheyenne and Arapaho were en- 
gaged the same man might be touched seven times. In a fight on 
the Rio Grande del Norte, where Cheyenne, Arapaho, Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Apache defeated the Ute, the counting of the coups by 
the different tribes resulted in tremendous confusion. 

When a Cheyenne touched an enemy the man who touched 
him cried “ah haih’” and said “I am the first.” The second to 
touch the body cried “I am the second,” and so the third. 

It is evident that in the confusion of a large fight, such as often 
took place, many mistakes might occur, and certain men might be- 
lieve themselves entitled to honors which others thought were theirs. 
After the fight was over, then, the victorious party got together in 
a circle and built a fire of buffalo chips. On the ground near the 
fire were placed a pipe and a gun. The different men interested 
approached this fire, and, first touching the pipe, called out their 
deeds, saying, “‘I am the first,” “‘second,” or “ third,’’ as the case 
might be. Some man might dispute another and say, “‘ No, I struck 
him first,” and so the point would be argued and the difference 
settled at the time. 

Often these disputes were hot. I recall one among the Pawnee 
about which there was great feeling. A Sioux had been killed and 
Baptiste Bahele, a half-breed Skidi and sub-chief, and a young man 
of no special importance, were racing for the fallen enemy to secure 
the honor of touching him first. Baptiste had the faster horse and 
reached the body first, but, just as he was leaning over to touch it, 
the animal shied and turned off, so that what he held in his hand 
did not actually touch the body, while the boy who was following 
him rode straight over the fallen man and struck him. Baptiste 
argued plausibly enough that he had reached the body first and was 
entitled to be credited with the coup, but acknowledged that he did 
not actually touch the body, though he would have done so had his 
horse not shied. There was no difference of opinion among the 
Indians, who unanimously gave the honor to the boy. 

Once two young Cheyenne were racing to touch a fallen 
enemy. Their horses were running side by side, though one was 
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slightly ahead of the other. The man in advance was armed with 
a sabre, the other, almost even with him, was leaning forward to 
touch the enemy with his lance. A sabre being shorter than a 
lance, the leading man was likely to get only the second coup, but 
he reached down, grasped his comrade’s lance, and gave it a little 
push, and it touched the enemy as they passed over him. Although 
the owner of the lance still held it, yet because his hand was be- 
hind his fellow’s on its shaft, he received credit only for the second 
coup. If aman struck an enemy with a lance, anyone who touched 
or struck the lance while it was still fixed in or touching the enemy’s 
person, received credit for the next coup. 

A man who believed he had accomplished something made a 
strong fight for his rights and was certain to be supported in his 
contention by all his friends, and above all by all his relatives. When 
disputes took place, there were formal ways of getting at the truth. 
Among the Cheyenne a strong affirmation, or oath, was to rub the 
hand over the pipe as the statement was made, or to point to the 
medicine arrows and say, ‘“ Arrows, you hear me ; I did (or did 
not do) this thing.” The Blackfeet usually passed the hand over 
the pipe stem, thus asseverating that the story was as straight as the 
hole through the stem. 

With the Cheyenne, if there was a dispute as to who had touched 
an enemy, counting the first coup, a still more formal oath might 
be exacted. A buffalo skull, painted with a black streak running 
from between the horns to the nose, red about the eye sockets, on 
the right-hand cheek a black, round spot, the sun, and on the left 
a red half-moon, had its eye sockets and its nose stuffed full of green 
grass. This represented the medicine lodge. Against this were 
rested a gun and four arrows, representing the medicine arrows. The 
men to be sworn were to place their hands on these and make their 
statements. Small sticks, about a foot long, to the number of the 
enemies that had been killed in the fight which they were to discuss 
were prepared and placed on the ground alongside the arrows and 
the gun. 

In a mixed fight where many people were engaged there were 
always disputes, and this oath was often — even usually — exacted. 
A large crowd of people, both men and women, assembled to witness 
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the ceremony. The chiefs directed the crier to call up the men who 
claimed honors, in the order in which they declared that they had 
struck an enemy ; the man who claimed the first coup first, he who 
claimed the second coup second, and so on. The man making the 
oath walked up to the sacred objects and stood over them, and 
stretching up his hands to heaven said, Mai yin asts’ ni ah'ta, 
“Spiritual powers, listen to me.” Then, bending down, he placed 
his hands on the objects, and said, Na zit/sha, “1 touched him.” 
After he had made his oath he added, “ If I tell a lie, I hope that I 
may be shot far off.”’ 

He narrated in detail how he charged on the enemy and how he 
struck him. Then were called the men who counted the second 
and third coup on this same enemy and each told his story at length. 
Next the man who touched the second enemy was called, and he was 
followed by those who had counted the second and third coup on the 
same individual. In the same way all claimants told their stories. 

If, under such circumstances, a man made a false statement, it 
was considered certain that before long he or some one of his family 
would die. The Cheyenne feared this oath, and, if a man was 
doubtful as to whether he had done what he claimed, he was very 
likely not to appear when his name was called. On the other hand, 
each of two men might honestly enough declare — owing to error — 
that he first touched anenemy. Or,a man might swear falsely. In 
the year 1862, a man disputing with another declared that he had 
first touched the enemy. The next year, while the Cheyenne were 
making the medicine lodge on the Republican river, this man died, 
and everyone believed, and said, that he had lied about the coup of 
the year before. 

When two men were striving to touch an enemy and others were 
watching them, and the thing was close, the spectators might say to 
one of the two, “‘ We did not see plainly what you did, but of what 
he did we are certain.’”” In this way they might bar out from the 
first honor the man concerning whose achievement they were doubt- 
ful. Asalready said, the relatives of each claimant were active parti- 
sans of their kinsmen. 

If enemies were running away and being pursued, and one 
fell behind or was separated from his party, and was touched three 
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times, if he escaped serious injury and later got among his own 
people once more, the coup might again be counted on him up to 
the usual three times. : 

As an example of the odd things that have happened in connec- 
tion with the practice of touching the enemy, according to Chey- 
enne rules, the curious case of Yellow-shirt may be mentioned. In 
the great battle that took place on Wolf creek in 1838, between 
the allied Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache on one hand, and the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho on the other, coup was counted on Yellow- 
shirt', a Kiowa, nine times. When the charge was made on the 
Kiowa camp, Yellow-shirt was fighting on foot and was touched 
three times, but not seriously injured. Later, he reached his village, 
mounted a horse, came out to fight and was touched three times on 
horseback. Almost immediately afterward his horse was killed 
and his leg broken, and he sat on the ground, still fighting by shoot- 
ing arrows, and was again touched three times and killed. So in 
all nine coups were counted on this man, all of which were allowed. 
In another case coup was counted nine times on a Pawnee, who was 
not killed and finally got away. : 

If, through some oversight, the third coup had not been formally 
counted on an enemy, the act of taking off his moccasins as plunder 
has been decided to be the third coup, because the man who 
removed them touched the dead man’s person. Coup, of course, 
might be counted on man, woman, or child. Anyone who was 
captured would first be touched. 

There were other achievements which were regarded as suf- 
ficiently noteworthy to be related as a portion of a triumph, but which 
were in no sense comparable with the honor of touching an enemy. 
Such brave deeds, among the Blackfeet, were the taking of a cap- 
tive, of a shield, a gun, arrows, a bow, or a medicine pipe, any of 
which acts might be coupled with touching an enemy. 

Among the same people it was highly creditable to ride over 
an enemy on foot, and in the old time dances of the different bands 
of the All-comrades, horses were frequently painted with the prints 
of a red hand on either side of the neck and certain paintings on the 
breast intended to represent the contact of the horse’s body with 
the enemy. 


' So called by the Cheyenne from his war shirt. His Kiowa name was Sleeping-bear. 
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Among the Cheyenne the capture of a horse or horses was 
such a brave deed, and, if the man who had touched an enemy took 
from him a shield or a gun, the capture of this implement was 
always mentioned. The drum would be sounded for touching the 
enemy, sounded again for the capture of the shield, again for the 
capture of the gun, and— if the man had scalped the dead — for 
the taking of the scalp. 

I believe that the high esteem in which the act of touching the 
enemy is held is a survival of the old feeling that prevailed before 
the Indians had missiles and when —if they fought—they were 
obliged to do so hand to hand, with clubs and sharpened sticks. 
Under such conditions only those who actually came to grips, so to 
speak, with the enemy — who met him hand to hand—could in- 
flict any injury and gain any glory. After arrows came into use it 
may still have been thought a finer thing to meet the enemy hand 
to hand than to kill him with an arrow at a distance. 

The general opinion that the act of scalping reflects credit on 
the warrior has no foundation. The belief perhaps arose from the 
fact that, when an enemy was killed or wounded, brave Indians 
rushed toward him. White observers have very likely inferred that 
those who were rushing upon an enemy were eager to take his 
scalp. As a matter of fact they cared little or nothing for the scalp 
but very much for the credit of touching the fallen man. Most 
people are untrustworthy observers and draw inferences from their 
preconceived notions, rather than from what actually takes place. 

As already said, among the plains tribes a scalp was a mere 
trophy and was not highly valued. It was regarded as an emblem of 
victory and was a good thing to carry back to the village to rejoice 
and dance over. But any part of an enemy’s body might serve for 
this, and it was not at all uncommon among the Blackfeet to take off 
a leg or an arm, or even a foot or hand, to carry back and rejoice 
over for weeks and months. Very commonly, a party returning from 
war would give one or more scalps to a group of old men and old 
women, who would paint their faces black and carry the scalp all 
about through the village dancing at intervals, singing the praises of 
the successful warriors, making speeches in their honor, and gener- 
ally rejoicing. Scalps were sometimes sacrificed among all these 
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tribes, perhaps burned, as by the Pawnee, or among Cheyenne 
and Blackfeet tied to a pole and left out on the prairie to be rained 
on and finally to disappear in the weather. Scalps were used to 
trim and fringe war clothing — shirts and leggings — and to tie to the 
horse’s bridle in going to war. Usually the scalps taken were small, 
a little larger than a silver dollar, but like any other piece of fresh 
skin they stretched greatly. 

When, on the warpath, a scalp had been taken by a young Chey- 
enne who had never before scalped an enemy, it was necessary that 
he be taught how to treat the scalp, how to prepare it for transpor- 
tation to the village. Instruction in this ceremonial was given by 
some older man familiar with such things, who in times past had 
himself been taught by a man older than he how the scalp should be 
handled. Before any work was done, the pipe was filled and lighted 
and held toward the sky and to the ground, and then the stem was 
held toward the scalp and a prayer was made asking for further good 
fortune. The instructor lighted the pipe and made the prayer. 

Previous to this a large buffalo chip had been procured, and it 
was placed on the ground before the instructor and between him 
and the fire. The instructor took in his mouth a piece of bitterroot 
and some leaves of the white sage, and masticated them a little. 
The learner stood before the instructor and held his hands out be- 
fore him, palms up and edges together, and the instructor spat 
ceremonially on the palm of each hand. The young man made the 
usual motions, rubbing his hands together and then passing the 
right hand over the right leg, from ankle to thigh, and the left hand 
over the right arm from wrist to shoulder, using the left hand on 
the left leg and the right hand on the left arm. He then passed his 
hands over his face, and then backward over his hair and the sides 
of his head. These, of course, are the usual ceremonial motions. 

The scalp was now placed on the buffalo chip, flesh side up. 
The instructor sat close by the young man and directed each one of 
the various operations which follow. The learner took from the 
fire a bit of charcoal and rubbed it over both sides of a knife, from hilt 
to point ; he held the knife over the scalp and said, ‘“‘ May we again 
conquer these enemies ; and, if we do so, I will cut this again in the 
same way.” With the point of the knife he now made a cross-cut 
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over the scalp from north to south, and another from east to west, 
always beginning at the edge of the skin away from himself, or to- 
ward the fire, and drawing the knife toward him. The point of the 
knife passed through the flesh still remaining on the skin and down 
to the skin, dividing this flesh or fascia into four sections. The 
learner now took the scalp in his hands and beginning at the outer 
side of the circle shaved off the flesh from the quadrant toward the 
east and placed it on the buffalo chip. Next he shaved off from the 
skin the quadrant toward the south, and this flesh so taken off was 
put in its place on the buffalo chip. The quadrant toward the west 
was then taken off and placed on the chip, and last the quadrant 
toward the north was removed and put on the chip. Thus, the four 
sections of flesh trimmed from the scalp lay on the buffalo chip in 
their proper relations. 

Now some young man was called up and was told to carry the 
buffalo chip away, and leave it on the prairie. Before he started, 
the learner told him that he must ask the J/aiyain’ (the Mysterious 
Ones, the Spirits) to take pity on him, that he might be aided to 
count a coup. 

The young man now bent a willow twig, already provided, into 
a hoop, lashing the two ends together with a sinew. Then with 
sinew and awl the margin of the scalp was sewed to the hoop to 
stretch it. If the hoop was too large and the scalp did not reach it, 
the scalp was made larger by cutting short holes about the margin 
and parallel to it. The sewing was done from east to south, to west, 
to north, and to east. A slender willow pole six feet long, trimmed and 
peeled, and sharpened at the butt, with a notch cut in the other end, 
had already been prepared. By a string tied to the hoop the scalp 
was fastened to this pole, the sharpened butt of which was then 
thrust into the ground. If convenient, all this was done on the day 
the scalp was taken, at all events as soon as possible. When 
travelling, the willow pole to which the scalp was attached was car- 
ried on the left arm. The scalp was taken back to camp on this 
pole and remained attached to it during all the dancing that took 
place. 

Among the Cheyenne the scalp dances of modern times have 
not been at all the same as those of earlier days. The last of those, 
I am told, took place in 1852. 
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Anyone familiar with Indians and Indian ways will understand 
that the various dances that they practice are not merely haphazard 
jumping. up and down and posturings, to the music of chance sing- 
ing. The ceremonial of the various dances is perfectly well defined, 
and the songs are well known and as invariable as if they had been 
printed. There was a regular way and ceremonial about the old 
time scalp dance. While in a sense a triumph dance, it was also 
very largely social in character. The account which I give of it 
comes to me from George Bent, son of the famous Colonel William 
Bent, whose mother was a Cheyenne woman, and who has lived with 
the Cheyenne practically all his life. He is a man of good intelligence 
and some education, and entirely trustworthy. 

These old time scalp dances were directed by a little group of 
men called “ halfmen-halfwomen,” who usually dressed as old men. 
All belonged to the same family or group to which Oak (Oam’sh) 
belonged. It was called Otto ha nth’, Bare legs.’ It is possible 
that this may be the same band or clan which I have elsewhere 
spoken of under the name Oks #0 ain'a. Of these halfmen-half- 
women there were at that time five. They were men, but had 
taken up the ways of women. Their voices sounded between the 
voice of a man and that of a woman. They were very popular and 
especial favorites of young people, those who were married as well 
as those young men and young women who were not married, for 
they were noted matchmakers. They were fine love talkers. If a 
man wanted to get a girl to run away with him and could get one 
of these people to help him, he seldom failed. When a young 
man wanted to send gifts for a young woman, one of these halfmen- 
halfwomen was sent to the girl’s relatives to do the talking in making 
the marriage. 

The five men above referred to were named Wolf-walking- 
alone, Buffalo-wallow, Hiding-shield-under-his-robe, Big-mule, 
and Bridge. All these men died a long time ago, but in more 
recent times there were two such men, one living among the North- 
ern Cheyenne and the other among the Southern. hese men had 
both men’s names and women’s names. The one among the North- 
ern Cheyenne was named Pipe and his woman’s name was Pipe- 
woman. He died in 1868. The one who lived with the Southern 
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Cheyenne was named Good-road and Good-road-woman. He 
died in 1879. These were the two last of these people in the 
Cheyenne tribe. 

When war parties were preparing to start out, one of these 
persons was often asked to accompany it, and, in fact, in old times 
large war parties rarely started without one or two of them 
being along. They were good company and fine talkers. When 
they went with war parties they were well treated. They watched 
all that was being done and in the fighting cared for the wounded. 
They were doctors, or “‘ medicine men,” and were skilful in taking 
care of the sick and wounded. 

After a battle the best scalps were given to them, and when they 
came in sight of the village on their return they carried these scalps 
on the ends of poles. When they came to the village the men who 
carried the pipes — the leaders of the war party — and the halfmen- 
halfwomen carrying the scalps went ahead of the party and ran 
along outside the village and waved the scalps tied to the poles. 
This took place usually in the early morning, so that the village 
should be taken by surprise. The old men, the women, and the 
children, rushed out to meet the war party. If the members of a 
war party had their faces blackened when they came in, this showed 
that the party had not lost any of its members. If one of the party 
had been killed, the scalps were thrown away and there were no 
scalp dances on the return. If a person had counted a coup and had 
been killed, the scalp dance went on just as if no one had been 
killed. It was a great honor for a person to count coup first, and 
then afterward to be killed in the same fight. His relations did not 
mourn for him, but, instead, joined in the scalp dance which took 
place that night. 

The great scalp dance took place in the evening in the center of 
the village. The halfmen-halfwomen went to each lodge and told 
the owner to send some wood to the center of the village for the 
big dance that was to take place that night. As the people brought 
the wood, the halfmen-halfwomen built it up as a pile, in the shape 
of a lodge. It was acone, wide at the bottom and small at the top, 
made by standing the sticks of wood on end. All about and under 
it was put dried grass ready for the fire at any time. This pile of 
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wood was called “ skunk” (4fa’d). The “skunk” was lighted when 
a majority of the good singers with their drums reached the place. 
The singers were chiefly middle-aged men, all married. Then the 
singers and drummers began their songs, and everybody came to 
the dance, all of them painted with red paint and black paint. All 
the older persons had their faces and bodies painted black. The 
men wore no shirts, and the old women had their bodies blackened 
from the waist up. In the center of the village the drummers 
stood in a row, facing the opening in the circle. The young men 
stood in a row facing the north ; the young women stood in a row 
facing the young men, and so looking south. The old women and 
the old men took their places down at the lower end of the young 
people, and faced west. The halfmen-halfwomen took their places 
in the middle of this square and were the managers of the dance. 
No one was allowed in the middle of the square except these 
persons. 

The dance now commenced. The women began to dance in 
line toward the center, and the young men all walked around 
behind the drummers to the girls’ side of the square, placed them- 
selves behind their sweethearts, and each put one arm through an 
arm of one of the girls and danced with her in that way. This 
was called ‘the sweethearts’ dance.” 

After dancing for a time they returned to their places and stood 
in rows as before. The halfmen-halfwomen danced in front of the 
drummers, holding the poles to which scalps were tied and waving 
the scalps while dancing. At the other end old women danced, also 
carrying scalps tied on poles. The old men whose sons had counted 
coup also danced at the lower end. These old men and old women 
often acted as clowns, trying to make the people laugh. Some of 
them were dressed like the enemies that had been killed. 

The next dance was called “the matchmaking dance,” and the 
songs sung were different from those sung in the one before. If in 
this dance there were two of these halfmen-halfwomen, one went 
over to the line of young men and one to the line of young women 
and asked the different dancers whom they would like for partners. 
Then the two halfmen-halfwomen came together in the center and 
told one another whom to select. All -this time the singers and 
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drummers were making their music. The halfmen-halfwomen then 
walked to the young men and took them by the robes and led them 
across to where their sweethearts were standing, and made the men 
stand by the girls. In this dance no one might begin to dance until 
every woman had her partner. Twomen might not stand together. 
Men always stood between women. 

After all the women had their partners, all those in this row 
danced toward the center and then danced back not turning at all. 
Several times they danced back and forward; then the halfmen- 
halfwomen said to the young men, ‘‘ Go back to your places.” 

If the night was dark the big fire was kept up by the boys, but 
if the moon was full less firelight was needed. 

After a time the halfmen-halfwomen called out the third dance, 
telling what dance it was. The young men and young women 
danced toward each other in two long rows, and then danced back 
again. After atime the halfmen-halfwomen called out ‘ Select your 
partners,” and each man crossed over to get his sweetheart as a 
partner, and the young women when told to select their partners 
also crossed over and met their sweethearts. After ail had partners 
—for the men and the women were equal in number — they formed 
a ring around the big fire and danced about it. In this circling 
dance the drummers and singers also fell in, and the whole ring 
danced to the left about the fire. The old women and the old men 
got in the center of the ring, holding the scalps which they waved 
in the air. The halfmen-halfwomen danced around outside the ring, 
and danced to the right hand. With the scalps tied to poles they 
kept the young girls and the boys away from the dancers, for the 
boys and girls were afraid of the scalps. In this way they kept the 
children from crowding close to the dancers. 

After dancing for some time in this way, the halfmen-halfwomen 
told the drummers and singers to put the women inside in this round 
dance. While the young men were going around the ring, now and 
then one of them would step inside and put an arm around his 
sweetheart’s neck. After this had gone on for some time, all fell 
back as before into their old places — the drummers and singers to 
their places, and the young men and women to theirs. 

Soon the fourth dance was called by the halfmen-halfwomen, 
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and the singers started up a different song for this. This dance was 
called “the slippery dance.” In this only women danced, two of 
them together ; in other words, they danced in pairs. These women 
danced up to their sweethearts and took hold of their robes and then 
danced back to the center, leading the young men out. The young 
men did not dance, for the slippery dance was practiced by women 
only. The young men walked after those who were holding them 
and were held by their sweethearts until the men’s sisters had pre- 
sented to the sweethearts a ring or a bracelet. This process was 
called ‘ setting them free.’” Sometimes a young fellow went up and 
presented a ring or a bracelet to have his friend set free. 

After this dance the halfmen-halfwomen told the dancers to rest 
for a time and asked that some one should bring water for the 
dancers. The assembly partly broke up. Women would go away 
to tie up their legs, for, as they wore buckskin dresses, and the next 
dance was to be a stooping dance, the dresses might get in their way, 
be stepped on, and trip them up. This was the last dance, called 
“the galloping buffalo-bull dance.”’ 

When all had returned the halfmen-halfwomen told the people 
to sit down, and all took their places. The drummers and singers 
also sat down. When the singing and drumming began three or 
four women arose and danced toward the men, and when they had 
come close to them stooped down and turned their backs toward 
the men and danced before them. Then just as many men as there 
were women stood up and danced, joining the women; the men 
stooped also, just like the women. More women danced out and 
men joined them, and at length all the men and women came to- 
gether and the whole party of them danced in a long row, all stoop- 
ing down, dancing like a bull galloping. The halfmen-halfwomen 
would then say, “‘ Go round in a circle,” and all the dancers stood 
erect and began the circle dance of round dances, while the drummers 
and singers joined them in the circle. In this round dance every- 
one sang as they went around. By this time it was nearly morn- 
ing, and the dance at last broke up, the people returning to their 
homes. 


These dances were all scalp dances. 
NEw York City. 
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An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language. THE FRANCISCAN 
FATHERS. St. Michaels, Arizona, 1910. 9% X 6%, 536 pp., ills. 
There is something new in the world, not in an absolute sense, not 

actually new material, but a new combination. ‘This sometimes happens 

when a strange name appears on the menu and a piqued curiosity is satis- 
fied by ordering it. One concludes at the first glance in this case that 
something has gone wrong in the kitchen and that two separate courses 
have become mixed. What we have here seems to be an ethnological 
treatment of the Navaho intermingled with copious linguistic material. 

Both are good and desirable but perhaps not in combination for all inter- 

ested. Many are interested in ethnology but too little interested in lin- 

guistics to care for the many native terms and phrases which occur in the 
body of the paragraphs as wellas follow them. Such persons should read 

the introduction and then turn to the subject of ‘‘food’’ on page 204. 

When the end of the book is reached, the appetite will still be unsatisfied, 

and the preceding pages may be gleaned for crumbs. 

An ethnological work should first of all contain facts, new and certain; 
there should be some logical grouping of the facts, not only for ease in 
finding them but also to produce a harmonious picture in the reader’s mind ; 
and lastly some comments are usually expected dealing with the evolution 
of the matters treated and the occurrence of similar facts among neigh- 
boring peoples. For the present, the gathering and presentation of facts 
is of prime importance. ‘The new critical attitude in anthropology requires 
that we know whether facts are directly observed, given on the word of a 
native, or are the oral or written report of another observer. 

It is to be assumed that the larger portion of the material here pre- 
sented is the result of direct observation for which the Franciscan Fathers 
have had exceptional opportunity. The Franciscan Fathers have an ad- 
vantage in numbers and the opportunity of being continuously with the 
Navaho for many years, while the professional ethnologist works alone and 
can usually devote but a few months in the aggregate to work among a 
people. It is often a matter of chance as to which phase and how much 
of primitive activity he shall witness. Observed facts are most valuable 
and need to be scrutinized only to know if the activity witnessed be normal 
and representative. Matters reported by natives need critical care, and the 
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independent statements of several individuals should be compared. ‘The 
ideal method seems to be the reporting of these differing and often con- 
flicting statements, and the adding of the author’s own opinion as to which 
is the most probable. Some informants name and describe mythical 
animals as if they were real. Former conditions of life are sometimes de- 
scribed by Indians where the statements are prompted by a desire to ex- 
plain the origin of present conditions or to fill up the void of the great 
unknown past. Unless an Indian has himself seen these things or has 
been told by others who have seen them, little dependence can be placed 
on the statements. A sentence in the preface indicates that considerable 
care has been taken in this important matter. Several felines are distin- 
guished as probably mythical on page 140. However, the primitive type of 
house (p. 327) and the early costume (p. 457) described may be mental 
reconstructions of a mythical era. The neighboring and related Apache 
tell in considerable detail of a culture which existed before they were pos- 
sessed of bows and arrows, when food and wearing apparel derived from 
the larger animals were entirely lacking. It is needless to say that the 
bowless period was well before the date of trustworthy tradition. There 
may stiil be Navaho who wear clothing of yucca fiber, but it seems hardly 
necessary to suppose that there was ever a time when the Navaho as dis- 
tinguished from other primitive men were restricted to such clothing. 

Of the facts reported from others, the greater number are taken from 
the works of Dr Washington Matthews. While due credit is given in all 
cases, one would have been thankful for footnotes giving exact references 
to publication and page. In the case of another authority, unnecessary 
consideration has been shown in applying academic honors where such 
are possessed only by courtesy. 

The arrangement of the ethnological material is such as to be fairly 
accessible. From the title of the work one might have expected the 
matter to have been presented according to the alphabetical or dictionary- 
encyclopedia method. One is rather agreeably surprised to find in the 
latter portion of the book such grouping as is customary in ethnological 
monographs. The material here presented is exceedingly welcome, first 
because of the great importance of the people treated and second because, 
although much has been written of the Navaho, anything like a complete 


and consistent statement of their material culture has not previously been 
made. Fora general treatise. the ground seems to have been carefully 
and adequately covered. ‘To be sure a volume or two sometimes need 
to be written upon such special topics as blanket making. There might 
be no limit to the number of volumes dealing with the ceremonial life 
of the Navaho. : 
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The authors have made little attempt at an explanation of the origin 
of the present culture of the Navaho, and these few comments are usually 
stated as personal opinions, not as settled conclusions. Such suggestions 
are valuable since they furnish stimulation for further inquiry and thought 
upon these interesting problems. The whence and when of the Athapascan 
migration is a difficult problem that needs for its consideration light from 
a large number of sources. All the other Athapascan peoples, north and 
south, and also their non-Athapascan neighbors, need to be carefully 
studied. The sources and evolution of the present Navaho culture can 
hardly be determined from a study, however prolonged and intensive, of 
the Navaho alone. ‘The beliefs which the Indians themselves may have 
concerning the subject, valuable for the student of psychology and folklore, 
can throw but little light upon the problem. We need to know in detail 
the cultures of the surrounding and preceding peoples. We need to 
understand that the culture of a people is not an unchanging thing 
taken over as a whole from ancestors and neighbors, but is a growing, 
developing social product depending upon physical environmert and social 
contact, the chief controlling factors. For example, it is not likely that 
the Navaho obtained their present art of blanket making from one definite 
people or that all designs upon them are borrowed. Blanket making 
more probably was slowly evolved under the influence of Spanish and 
Pueblo neighbors, and the art forms exhibited in them may have been 
already long imbedded in Navaho life before blankets were ever woven. 
This much is said, not in criticism of things contained or omitted in the 
volume here reviewed, but as an indication of other problems to be under- 
taken. 

It seems certain from the words of the title and the preface that the 
portion of the work which non-linguistic readers have been advised to omit 
is the part nearer the hearts of the authors and that upon which a judgment 
of the work should be made. Again, it may be said that the volume is 
welcome because of the importance of the language treated and because a 
satisfactory linguistic work on the Navaho has never previously appeared. 
Dr Matthews has published a few texts in the ‘* Navaho Legends’’ and a 
considerable number of ceremonial ones in the ‘‘ Night Chant.’’ He in- 
cluded in these and his other works many Navaho words and phrases, but 
it must be conceded, even by an ardent admirer of Dr Matthews’ work, 
that he never quite conquered the phonetics of the Athapascan. This 
may have been due in part to a difficulty in hearing, noticeable in the 
later years of his life. It must be acknowledged that he used the same 
symbols in some cases for quite distinct sounds and that he overlooked 
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the glottal stops which are of vital importance in the treatment of the 
language. 

Our authors have been more fortunate. Here again their numbers 
and long, continuous contact with the Navaho have aided them. Their 
representation of the language has been thorough and consistent, and these 
are the two essentials. But the descriptions given of the sounds repre- 
sented do not quite convince one that they fully understand the processes 
involved in the sounds, which one cannot doubt they are able to speak 
with a high degree of accuracy. The ‘‘ abrupt close of the vowel’’ re- 
presented by ’ is followed in emphatic speech by a distinct sound marking 
the release of the glottis, the closure of which produces this abruptness. 
The hiatus between vowels (a’a) is of the same sort but of less duration 
and completeness. The ‘‘ hiatus proper’’ is an aspiration, a forcing of 
surd breath through the releasing glottis forming the off-glide of the vowel. 
Now, when the glottal action is synchronous with or closely following a 
surd consonant, the ‘‘ clicking’’ is produced, although it does not seem 
that the Navaho sounds are inspired as is said to be the case with clicks in 
Africa. The authors have quite consistently written, ch’, ts’, tl’, t’, and 
k’. One wishes equal consistency had been employed with the aspirated 


consonants and that the mark ‘ used to show aspiration after the vowel had 
been placed after them, ch’, ts’, t', k‘. The letter q when standing alone 
has been used for a distinct continuant consonant requiring an approximation 
of the back of the tongue to the palate at one or more definite points. This 
sound is with minor exceptions quite different from the surd glide following 
the consonants, ch, ts, and t, written by our authors chq, tsq, and tq. It is 
only accidental that the tongue in passing from the position of t toa following 
vowel occupies for an instant the position which in the continuant consonant, 
represented when initial by q, is taken and held for a definite time. 

The treatment of nasalized vowels seems happy and much to be preferred 
to the use of an exponent n. The sound n might with better reason have 
been called syllabic ‘‘n’” since it, unsupported by a vowel, forms a syllable 
regardless of whether the stress rests upon that syllable. There is a good 
old adage about “glass houses, etc.,”” that one had better recall before saying 
too much in criticism of a surprisingly adequate treatment of an exceedingly 
difficult subject. 

When one perceives that the emphasis in this book is upon the linguistics 
and not the ethnolegy, the unusual combination explains itself. It is open 
to doubt whether the ethnology contained is sufficiently improved by the 
addition of so much linguistic material to warrant itsinclusion. But, if the 
chief desire has been to present linguistic material, the presentation of the 
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ethnological material becomes a secondary matter. Linguistic material con- 
nected and interwoven with the objects and activities to which it is related 
becomes doubly valuable. 

Linguistic material has generally been presented in one of two forms. 
Texts with translations presenting the words and phrases in a context reveal 
shades of meaning very difficult to convey by any number of near-equivalent 
words in another language. The text method is expensive in both time and 
money. The more common words and phrases must be repeated many times. 
Furthermore, these texts often do not present the more general aspect of a 
language. The style, if not the words themselves, belong to a “literary” 
dialect. The common dictionary-grammar method presents the language 
dead and dissected. In a dictionary the delicate shades of meaning can 
hardly be given. Ina grammar the real truth, the actual structure, suffers 
violence because of the constraint of categories and paradigms to which the 
language is reduced. 

The authors seem to have attempted, and to a considerable degree suc- 
ceeded, in a presentation of the language in its living form as they have met 
it in their daily life among the Navaho. Persons interested in American 
languages from the scientific standpoint alone, usually study them with a 
view of translating and interpreting them into English. Our authors are 
engaged in learning to express themselves in Navaho. When a subject is to 
be considered they wish to be able to recall the words and phrases connected 
therewith. 

One hesitates to say that either the methed followed in this work or that 
of texts is the better to the exclusion of the other. Both have their advan- 
tages and perhaps ought both to be employed whenever practicable. The 
text method seems better adapted to an inductive study and presentation 
of the material. The question arises whether the order and method of pre- 
sentation here employed will be convenient when one wishes to use the ma- 
terial for comparative study. Probably a strict alphabetical arrangement 
would have been more available. 

To one who is acquainted with the hospitality of the Franciscan Fathers it 
occurs that perhaps this is not after all a one-course meal and that the dessert 
will be forthcoming. With keen appreciation of what has already been re- 
ceived one may safely anticipate a more complete presentation of the Navaho 


language in the future. 
Piiny EARLE GODDARD. 
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The Garos. By Major A, PLAYFAIR. With an Introduction by Sir J. BAMp- 
FYLDE FULLER. Published under the orders of the Government of East- 
ern Bengal and Assam. London: David Nutt, 1909. 8°, 172 pp. 

The available information regarding the castes and tribes of Assam is scat- 
tered in several places. The introduction to the book by Sir J. B. Fuller 
informs us of the happy decision of the government of Assam to bring to- 
gether, add, and correct the information in form of special monographs, each 
dealing with a single tribe or caste. The one before us forms a part of the 
project; the author has performed his task with great zeal and care. In 
the opinion of the reviewer the most important part of his work is the one 
which discusses the origin and affinities of the Garos. 

The writer concerns himself with the Hill Garos and contrasts them with 
the Plain Garos. The Hill Garos are a community of over one hundred 
thousand, inhabitants of an inaccessible tract of mountainous country cov- 
ered with dense forests, and have remained free from foreign elements, until 
the advent of the British a short time ago. It would be difficult to pick 
out a dozen Hill Garos who have forsaken their animistic creed for the Hindu 
religion (p. 18). Mr. Playfair discusses the question of migration of the 
Garos. He tells us that in bygone ages the ancestors of the Garos, and of 
many tribes with which they are allied, came from Thibet and having 
crossed the Himalayas settled in the plains at their foot. Tue tribes or 
castes closely allied to the Garos are the Koch, the Kacharis, the Rabbias, 
the Bodos, etc. The reviewer is not aware of anything that would go against 
the premises from which Major Playfair draws his conclusions. Though 
the previous habitat of the above mentioned tribes may be considered as 
known, the periods during which they migrated are not yet known. 

The book often refers to the progress made by missionaries in evangeli- 
zation of the race, and speaks of fairly numerous villages that have become 
entirely Christian (p. xii). The reader misses very much a numerical state- 
ment of the Christian Garos, showing the strength of Christianity within 
the whole tribe. In the opinion of the reviewer the chances of the Garos 
becoming entirely Christian would be in inverse ratio with the economic de- 
velopment of the Hills which may bring a Hindu population in contact with 
the Garos. As Hinduism needs no conversion, simple intercourse with 
Hindus would result in the final adoption by the Garos and other animistic 
tribes in India of the Hindu social system popularly known as Hinduism. 
Notwithstanding the labors of the missionaries, Hinduization of the Garos 
would not be difficult inasmuch as they have a tradition of being descended 
from a Brahmana who fell in love with a Thibetan damsel (p. 12). 

The information in the monograph would have been more complete had 
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the author given some of the earliest allusions to the Garos in the documents 
of the rulers of Bengal. 

A custom regarding the administration of an oath among the Garos sug- 
gests, that when the Brahmana Dharma-writers of India laid down the rule 
regarding a long oath for a Shudra, they might have simply sanctioned the 
custom that prevailed among the uncivilized Hindu tribes of thatday. 
Garo oath is a long one, and consists, first, of the declaration of truth of the 
coming statement, and then of calling down upon the speaker all the worst 
evils that can be imagined, should he speak falsely” (p. 75). Compare with 
this The Laws of Manu (viii, 88 ff.). “‘ ‘Speak’ thus let him (the judge) ask 
a Brahmana. ‘Speak the truth’ thus let him address a Kshatriya. A Vaish- 
ya should be admonished by mentioning his kine, grain and gold. AShudra 
by threatening him with the guilt of every crime, saying, whatever places 
of torments are assigned by sages, to the slayer of a Brahmana, to the mur- 
derer of women and children, to him who betrayed a friend, and to an un- 
grateful man, those shall be thy portion if thou speakest falsely.” This state- 
ment in the Laws of Manu is followed by twelve more verses in order to 
advise Shudra of his responsibility, and of sins that would fall upon his head 
in case he spoke a lie. 

The book is properly systematized and would serve as an admirable work 
of reference on any anthropological topic. 

SHRIDHAR V. KETKAR. 


The Development of Religion: A Study in Anthropology and Social Psy- 
chology. By IrxvinG KiNG, Ph.D., State University of lowa. New York : 
The Macmillan Company, 1910. 8% 5%, pp. xxiii, 371. ($1.75 net.) 
Dr King’s point of view is ‘that the religious attitude has been 

built up through the overt activities which appear in primitive social 

groups, activities which were either spontaneous and playful or which 
appeared with reference to meeting various practical needs of the life- 
process, and that the development of emotional values has been mediated 

through the fact that these activities were in the main social’’ (p. viii). 

From this point of view he treats in successive chapters of the possibility 

and the scope of the psychology of religion; preliminary questions re- 

garding the evolution of religion ; the consciousness of value ; the genesis 
of the religious attitude ; the origin of religious practices ; the mysterious 
power ; magic and religion; further considerations regarding the evolu- 
tion of the religious attitude; origin and development of concepts of 
divine personages; the problem of monotheism and the higher ethical 
conceptions of the deity ; religion and morals, with special reference to 
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the Australians ; apparent connection of religion with pathological ex- 
periences ; religious valuation and supernaturalism. ‘These topics are all 
discussed with breadth and precision of thought and with abundant cita- 
tions of authorities ; the volume is highly interesting and suggestive. 

*” in the subtitle indicates the 
author’s insistence on the social element in religion. In this he is per- 


The expression ‘‘ social psychology 


fectly right, for though if there were only one man in the world he might 
be religious, it is true that existing religion, like all civilization, has come 
through communal action; but he is not inclined to lay stress on the 
term, and in fact social psychology appears in his discussion to be simply 
a combination or outcome of the psychological life of individuals. His 
main object is to set forth a natural history of religion over against 
theories that refer it to supernatural revelation or to a vague instinct of 
the infinite ; and in this he seems to me to be successful. At the same 
time he is careful to point out that the reference of the origin of religion 
to man’s natural impulses does not impugn its significance for life. Most 
of the recent writers on the origin of religion trace the form and content 
of religious practices to the economic and other conditions of early life. 
With this view Dr King is in accord, but he makes the relation in ques- 
tion more intimate than is usually done. Human activity in its earliest 
forms, he holds, is little more than instinctive, unreflecting response to 
external stimuli — it becomes more complicated by accidental association 
and by efforts to adapt means to ends (thus, pointing charmed sticks at 
an enemy and executing a war dance or carrying on a sham battle are ex- 
pressions of the impulse to activity). In this way complicated actions 
grow up and are handed on from generation to generation, expressing 
situations that are interesting, that is, valuable, to the community, and 
in this way the religious values have arisen: ‘‘ the religious consciousness 
itself is organically related to the development of intermediate adjust- 
ments between the stimulus to activity and the end toward which it is 
directed’’ (p..47). In other words early man notes only what is valu- 
able to him and in a sort organizes his valuable experience, and these 
constitute the material of religion. But how do they become religious ? 
Through the social group, says Dr King: ‘‘ the social group may be said 
to furnish the matrix from which are differentiated all permanent notions 
of value’’ (p. 84); these values may be esthetic or religious according 
to circumstances — the zsthetic, looking to enjoyment, are detached from 
the problems of life, the religious are expressions of these problems in 
their ultimate form. This explanation, however, is not wholly satisfac- 
tory —it seems to leave out the very point-to be explained. Ethical 
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values also may be expressions of the problems of life in their ultimate 
form, and social feeling leads rather to civic development than to religion. 
It is true that, as a rule, religious development goes hand in hand with 
general social development, but it does not follow, as Dr King appears 
to hold (ch. iv and elsewhere), that the two stand to each other in the 
relation of effect and cause. ‘The differentia of religion — the relation to 
extrahuman power — is thus left unnoticed. True, Dr King speaks of 
the belief in a mysterious power in the worid (mana or manitu) as a 
‘* primitive ’’ belief (ch. vi), one that has played a part in the evolution 
of belief in a deity. This, then, is something distinct from social feel- 
ing; Dr King does not think it is in itself a religious concept (p. 163) 
— yet it carries with it the sense of something non-human to which rev- 
erence must be paid, and it is always embodied in some object. 

Deities, Dr King rightly holds, are personalization of things useful 
to man, and they grow and change according to the needs of their 
worshipers ; here again we must suppose something more than social 
feeling — there is the sense of Powers standing outside of human society 
yet in intimate relation with it. For the rest the discussion of the 
theistic question is admirable. I agree with the author that no sharp 
line is to be drawn between religion and magic; the two have gone dif- 
ferent ways, but both are modes of gaining the help of supernatural 
Powers, and are employed legally so far as they are serviceable to the 
community. The description of the way in which ethical monotheism 
has arisen is in accordance with known facts. The question of the rela- 
tion between religion and morals, here dealing only with the Australians, 
is, the author explains, only a small part of the material he has collected 
on the subject ; it is to be hoped that he will publish this material in full. 
The chapter on pathological experiences as connected with religion is a 
dispassionate and thoughtful account of phenomena that have recently 
excited great interest; Dr King thinks that they may be explained as 
natural human experiences. 

To sum up: This volume describes admirably the social conditions 
that have given form to religious customs and have supplied material for 
the full construction of supernatural personages. But, if I understand 
the author, he does not clearly account for the conception of the super- 
natural. In one place (ch. ix) his view seems to verge on a partial 
euhemerism ; but euhemerism is discredited as a theory of the origin of 
gods, and in any case does not explain why men felt the need of creating 
gods. Perhaps Dr King has not fully expressed his views on these 
points, and more explicit statements may remove the objections here 
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made. One small oversight may be mentioned: it is said (p. 246) 
that ‘‘the Semitic peoples worshipped many of their kings when they 
were alive, ¢. g. at Babylon, in Moab and Edom’’; in the Semitic area 
living kings were considered to be divine only in Babylonia, and there 
only for a limited time (about B. C. 3000-2000), and it does not appear 
that even there they received divine worship. 


Takelma Texts. By Epwarp Sapir. Anthropological Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania, vol. II, no. I: Ig09. 73/, pp. 
263. 

In this volume Dr Sapir has made available a considerable number of 
texts in the Takelma language which are important for the student 
of linguistics and folk-lore alike. It is quite clear from internal evidence 
that very great pains have been taken in phonetic matters, and an 
elaborate key is furnished (pp. 8-11). The texts themselves are divided 
into three classes, namely, (1) myths, of which there are twenty-four; (II) 
customs and personal narratives, six in number ; (III) medicine formulas, 
numbering eleven. ‘The last, with interlinear translations and explana- 
tions of the meanings of the charms, were published originally in the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. XX, pp. 35-40. In this connec- 
tion it should be observed that interlinear translations are provided for 
the first five myths also. A vocabulary at the end completes the book- 

Owing to the lack of published mythological material from Oregon, 
or the near neighborhood ' it is impossible for the reviewer to make an ex- 
tended criticism of the contents of the volume, and he must content 
himself with some remarks concerning the externals. Yet these should 
by no means be neglected as Professor Lanman has recently shown in his 
notes on the ‘‘ Externals of Indian books.’’ 

The first point that I find fault with is that the lines of the pages are 
not numbered. Hence easy reference to the book will be seriously 
impaired. It is clearly for this reason that in the vocabulary references 
to the texts are apparently lacking. The next point is that interlinears 
are provided for in only a small portion of the texts. However, as inter- 
linears for the third part were published previously, perhaps we should 
not grumble too much. It may be mentioned, however, that misprints 
such as Atbabascan (p. 119, footnote), are very rare. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON. 


' This was written before the appearance of Dr-Dixon’s Shasta Texts. 
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The First Grammar of the Language Spoken by the Bontoc Igérot, with a 

Vocabulary and Texts, Mythology, Folk-Lore, Historical Episodes, Songs. 

By Dr CARL WILHELM SEIDENADEL. Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 

lishing Company, 1909. 1034 8%, pp. xxiv, 592, 13 plates. 

This sumptuously made and beautifully printed volume is creditable 
alike to the author’s Sfrachgefiih/, the patience of the Bontoc natives, and 
the generosity of the intelligent ladies and gentlemen who have made 
possible its publication. The language here treated, which belongs in 
the Malayo-Polynesian family, is ‘‘ spoken by the inhabitants of the town 
of Bontoc, the capital of the sub-province Bontoc, situated in the narrow 
valley of the Rio Chico, in the mountainous interior of North Luzon,’’ 
and the work ‘‘ is based exclusively on the material which the author has 
obtained personally from the lips of several groups of Igérot, who were 
on exhibition.in Chicago during the summer and autumn of 1906 till 
October 9, and in 1907 from May 28 to August 20’’ (p. viii). As Dr 
Seidenadel observes, the Bontoc Igérot vernacular is practically a virgin 
field, where the investigator ‘‘ succeeds in gaining genuine and correct 
material, such as in many other Malayo-Polynesian idioms is collected 
from unreliable translations of the Bible, from prayer-books, manuals for 
priests, reports of unphilological officials, traders, missionaries and similar 
sources.’’ ‘The author is rather summary in his treatment of his prede- 
cessors who have given vocabularies of Bontoc. Thus he dismisses 
the Bontoc words in F. H. Sawyer’s Zhe /nhaditants of the Philippines 
(London, 1900) with the remark (p. 277), ‘* Sawyer’s list is harmlessly 
incorrect’’; of Schadenberg’s vocabulary (Z. 7. Ztinol., 1889) he says 
that it ‘‘ is teeming with blunt errors’’; and the section on language in 
Dr Jenks’s Zhe Bontoc Jgérot (Manila, 1905) gets praise for the vocabu- 
lary, but the grammatical notes are considered ‘‘ superficial ’’ (p. xii). 
In view of the magnitude of Dr Seidenadel’s achievement, he might, 
perhaps, have been more generous to those who went before him, even if 
their mistakes were many and their linguistic sense not so highly de- 
veloped as his own. 

The present work consists of three sections: Part I (pp. 1-270), 
‘¢Grammar’’; Part II (pp. 273-475), Vocabulary ’’; Part III (pp. 
479-583), ‘‘ Texts.’’ The section on grammar treats of: Phonology, 
the article, the ligatures, the substantive (formation, case relations, loan- 
words), pronouns (personal, demonstrative), possessives, reflexive and 
reciprocal, intensive pronoun, adjective, indefinite pronouns, interroga- 
tive pronouns, the verb (personal verbs, possessive verbs), the active, 
special verbal forms, the passive, expression of emphasis, reduplication, 
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prefixes, modifiers of verbs, auxiliaries constructed with ligature ay, modi- 
fying verbs, negatives, equivalents for relative sentences, interrogative 
sentences, indirect questions, equivalents of ‘‘ to be,’’ 
have,’’ 


become,’’ 
numerals (pp. 189-195), prepositions, compound preposi- 
tions, idiomatic prepositional phrases, adverbial expressions (place, time, 
quality, and manner; quantity), particles, conjunctions, interjections, etc. 
An appendix (pp. 268-270) deals with tribal, personal, and geographical 
names. ‘The vocabulary is alphabetical (English-Igérot only) and con- 
tains several thousand words (under A, e. g., 106 English words are 
listed) and phrases, some of the terms (e. g., ‘‘ basket’’) having as 
mapy as 30 synonyms. ‘The texts, according to the author (p. 481) 
‘‘the only Bontoc Igérot texts in existence,’’ consist of stories (Luma- 
wig, Head-hunter’s Return and Ceremonies, The Igoérot in the Battle of 
Caloocan, The Rat and the Two Brothers, The Stars, Tilin, Kolling, The 
Monkey, Palpalama and Palpalaking, etc.; the songs (pp. 578-583) are, 
songs sung while working in the rice-fields, a love-song, a wedding-song. 
Both stories and songs are given in native text with interlinear translation 
and numerous explanatory notes. 

In this monograph the author has refrained from comparative philo- 
logical studies and discussion of other Malayo-Polynesian languages, con- 
sidering it rather his task ‘‘ to furnish material for such studies, to con- 
tribute at least a certain amount of reliable material for comparative 
research which ought to be based upon the results of new, uninfluenced 
investigations — field-work — into the various idioms spoken by the na- 
tives, and not upon religious books made by missionaries and their ap- 
prentices’’ (p. xi). But there is not a little danger lurking in such out- 
right neophily on the part even of the best trained investigators, anc not 
all missionaries can be put so completely under the ban. 

Bontoc shows dialectic variations, and individual pecularities of pro- 
nunciation are common — “ great inconstancy prevails in accentuation ”’ 
(p. 10). The native ‘‘is proud of his idiom, which he speaks rapidly 
and as negligently as he chooses at times, with a manly and sympathetic 
voice.’’ On page 28 is given a brief list of loan-words, nearly all Span- 
ish, including Me/ikd'no *“* American’’. Some of these are hardly recog- 
nizable at first sight: from vapor, steamship’’; ¢a/d'bya, from 
tranvia, ‘‘tramway,’’ etc. Among interesting features of the Bontoc 
language are the following: the personal article s7; the omission of the 
accusatives him, her, it, them, referring to a substantive mentioned before, 
and of the datives of the pronouns after verbs of giving, showing, bring- 
ing, telling, if self-understood (p. 31); the limited number of primitive 
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adjectives, and the absence of inflection to distinguish singular or plural, 
or gender, although reduplication is used to express intensification of 
quality (p. 39); absence of negative or privative prefixes proper (p. 43); 
extensive use of reduplicated verbal forms, expressing repetition, intensity, 
continuation, duration, continued contemporaneous action, etc. (p. 107); 
important réle of prefixes as modifiers (pp. rog—117); ‘‘auxiliaries’’ or 
verb-modifiers (pp. 117-134); strict uses of different negatives (pp. 
138-148 ) ; absence of relative pronouns and of relative sentences proper 
(pp- 149-158) ; etc. 

Of interesting words in the vocabulary these may be cited: Beau- 
tiful, 2awi's ay i'laen, lit. good to see’’; both, nan dji'a, 
‘*all two’’; brown, kag fi/in, ‘like a rice-bird’’; green, kag fa'hkyu, 
‘*like moss on stones in the river’’; yellow, fahi'ng?, probably ‘‘ the 
yellow blossom of a plant called /éki'ng7,’’ etc. ‘The word for bow 
is bondolay, a term borrowed from Ilocan, the bow and arrow being 
‘*scorned and never used by genuine Igérot’’ (p. 301). Bread-making 
is not practiced by the Igérot, who have borrowed their word for 
bread, “ind'pay, from Malay. 

Most of the stories and songs were obtained from Matyu, ‘‘a true 
Bontocman of high intelligence, great modesty, happy humor and good 
will’’ (p. 481), who died at Detroit in September, 1908, leaving as his 
sole memorial a share in the making of this book on the language of his 
people. Zumawig is the culture-hero, figuring in the creation, deluge, 
and other myths of the Bontoc. ‘The story of ‘‘ The Igérot in the Battle 
of Caloocan ’’ (pp. 20-36) is an iateresting historical contribution to the 
literature of the American conquest of the Philippines. Many words and 
phrases of the songs belong to a ‘‘ song-dialect,’’ with ‘‘ words of the old 
folks.’’ 

As to the etymology of the word ‘‘Igdérot,’’ Dr Seidenadel cites 
(p. 21) Dr T. H. Pardo de Tavera’s derivation, 7-gé’/o/, ‘* mountaineer,’’ 
a Tagalog term, with apparent approval. 

ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 
Mission Scientifique G. de Crégui Montfort et E. Sénéchal de La Grange. 

Antiquités de la Région Andine de la République Argentine et du Désert 

ad’ Atacama, Par Eric BoMAN. Tome Second contenant 1 carte, 1 

planche et 45 figures dans le texte. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 

Librairie H. Le Soudier, Poulevard Saint-Germain, 174. MDCCCCVIII. 

Pp. 389-949. 

The first volume of this important monograph was reviewed in the 
last volume of the American Anthropologist (N. S., vol. 11, no. 2, for 
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April-June, 1909), in some detail. The second part, recently issued, 
treats of ‘* The Puna and its Present Inhabitants’’ (Indians of Suques, 
Indians of the Punas of Atacama and Jujuy, the first more particularly, pp. 
417-466; making of modern pottery; folk-lore of the Puna; anthropo- 
metry of Susques Indians — data concerning 30 men and women), pages 
389-526; ‘*Archeology of the Puna de Jujuy, the Desert of Atacama and 
the Quebrada de Humahuaca’’ (Cobres, region of Salinas Grandes, region 
of Atacamas and Omaguacas), pages 527~—829 ; ‘‘ Extra-Andine Region of 
the Province of Jujuy,’’ pages 831-854 ; ‘‘ Chemical Analysis of Pre-his- 
panic Metal Objects,’’ pages 855-875. An excellent Bibliography of 
authors cited, numbering more than 4oo titles, occupies pages 879-904 ; 
and in the extensive Index (pages 905-933, 2 cols. to the page) geograph- 
ical names are indicated in capitals, names of peoples, tribes, languages, 
etc., in italics. A good archeological map of northwestern Argentina, on 
which are marked by a system of signs pre-Hispanic village-sites, pre-His- 
panic ruins, Spanish (or doubtful) ruins, camps, sites where pre-Hispanic 
objects have been discovered, tumuli, simple graves, inhumation-burials, 
hut-burials, urn-burials, cave-burials, petroglyphs, petroglyph-groups, 
paintings in caves and rock-shelters, terrace-cultivation, pre-Hispanic 
mines, and old Spanish missions, completes the volume. 

The sterile character of the Argentine Puna was evident in pre- 
Columbian times, when its inhabitants paid in lizards their tribute to the 
Incas. Here agriculture is reduced to its simplest expression, in the 
cultivation of lucerne and a little rye as forage-piants, and the growing of 
potatoes, guinoa, and beans ; at Susques the only plant cultivated is the 
quinoa (p. 410). The Indians of today have as domestic animals the 
sheep, llama, mule, dog, and (sometimes in Jujuy) the guinea-pig, their 
chief dependence being upon their flocks of sheep; in the plain of 
Salinas Grandes there are a few cattle also. ‘The llama has been almost 
entirely replaced about Salinas Grandes and in Cochinoca by sheep and 
mules, but in the north of Jujuy it still exists in considerable numbers. 
A few individual alpacas (imported from Bolivia) are to be found at 
Santa Catalina, but this animal was probably not domesticated in the 
Argentine Puna in pre-Hispanic times, to judge from the absence of its 
bones in old graves, etc. M. Boman’s inquiries in Argentina, and like- 
wise in Peru, seem to prove, contrary to the views of Von Tschudi, that 
the cross between the llama and the huanaco is often fertile, as is also 
that between the llama and alpaca. No crosses with the vicuiia appear 
to take place (p. 413). The result of llama-huanaco crossing is called 
by the Indians hwarizo, the offspring of llama and alpaca, chajru. 
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In the Puna de Atacama there live still some 2,500 Indians (all pure, 
‘*the métis can be counted on the fingers’’) of whom about 600 are in 
the districts of Susques and Coranzuli ; in the Puna de Jujuy the Indians 
number some 10,000 or more. ‘The Indians of Susques, who, among 
themselves speak Quechua only (all the men know also Spanish, but none 
of the women), and whose religious organization seems to show that their 
village was founded by the Catholic missionaries ‘‘ around a doctrina,’’ 
more suo, are the purest of all, and have preserved better that the other 
Indians of the Puna their traditions and the customs of their ancestors 
(p- 471). Of the Puna Indians M. Boman knows but one ‘‘ who has 
lifted himself above his race and attained a social position which makes 
him envied by the métis’’ (p. 476). This is F. Gareca, of Rinconada, 
a pure Indian of the frontier of the Atacaman Puna, from whom the 
author obtained some of his data concerning the customs and beliefs of 
the aborigines of the Puna. Among the Indians of Susques sexual love 
is not very intense, but paternal, and especially maternal, love seems to 
be even greater than is the case with civilized peoples (p. 438). Infant 
mortality is very great, and (possibly due to endogamy) fecundity not 
at all remarkable. ‘The complete isolation of this little tribe manifests 
itself in many ways. Although there has never been a school at Susques 
and the Indians have never left it to go to school anywhere else, some of 
them can write Spanish. In one case, the great-grandfather had learned 
writing at San Pedro de Atacama, and the art had been transmitted in 
the family from father to son, — of one Indian M. Boman says (p. 440), 
‘*his orthography was not inferior to that of the Argentinian métis who 
can write.”’ 

With these Indians, it is the men, not the women, who imitate Euro- 
pean costume (p. 446). The mixture of American Indian and Spanish 
religiosity and superstition appears in several places, as, e. g., when the 
Indian Carpanchay informed M. Boman that the afachefa, containing a 
niche with a saint’s picture and surmounted by a cross, was dedicated to 
Pachamama, as well as to the saints (p. 424). In the section on ‘‘ The 
Folk-Lore of the Puna,’’ the author notes ‘‘a remarkable analogy in 
myths, invocations and customs with the folk-lore of the valleys of Salta 
and Catamarca’’ of which some account was given in volume one. On 
pages 485-500 are given Quechua texts, and translations of brief invoca- 
tions to Pachamama: Against fatigue in travel in the mountains, in saluting 
the apfacheta, to call together scattered sheep and llamas, in wool-spinning, 
for marking animals (ear-cutting, etc. ), for opening irrigation-canals, at 
maize-sowing, etc. Other items of folk-lore and mythology deal with 
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Coguena, the hermaphrodite master of vicufias and huanacos, parentless 
offspring of earth, a night-wanderer of whom many tales are told and to 
whom many sacrifices are made (the Indians believe in him implicitly) ; 
the Auvacas (immense bulls, giant sheep), comparable with like Peruvian 
monsters, etc.; beliefs concerning pre-Hispanic ruins, etc. (the Indians do 
not believe they are the descendants of the avtiguos,— these lived before 
the sun appeared); treatment of a person struck by the Pujio (a genie 
of water-springs); birth, marriage, and death rites and ceremonies,— the 
washing of the effects of the dead is said (p. 520) to be ‘‘clearly Peru- 
vian’’; the festival of Our Lady of Bethlehem, patron of Susques, cele- 
brated after the manner of such festivals in the villages of Bolivia. 

Among the Susques Indians and others of the high plateau, artificial 
deformation of the skull is unknown today. Excluding three individuals 
under 19, the stature of the Indians measured at Susques ranged from 
1,519 to 1,682 mm. (average of males 20 and over and less than 60, was 
1,642 mm. ), the cephalic indices of all subjects ran from 73.94 to 84.05. 

In the Quebrada de Cobres (older name Cabi) are some partly effaced 
petroglyphs resembling those of the Quebrada del Rosal (noticed at p. 
348). To the account of the old mines of Cobres (pp. 536-545) are 
added some details concerning these Awacras or pre-Hispanic smelting- 
places. The Cobres mines were worked by the Spaniards after the conquest. 
Whether the petroglyphs, which are also pre-Hispanic, are contemporary 
with the mines is not certain. As the name Salinas Grandes would suggest, 
that region furnished in pre-Hispanic times the salt consumed by the 
natives of the Jujuy and Salta regions, as is the case still to-day. From 
this part of the Argentine have been obtained very many large, rather 
rude, trachyte or granitoid stone axes, etc., some of which resemble 
similar implements from the prehistoric salt-mines of Hallstatt, Kulpe 
(Armenia), etc. At Saladillo were found chipped flints of quartzite, 
**perfectly Achulean and Chellean in type’’ (p. 567). The arrow- 
points of the Quebrada del Toro are without peduncle, while those from 
the Puna de Jujuy are in general pedunculated (see plate xLv1). 

Most of the skulls from the great burial-cave of Sayate, like those 
from the Quebrada del Toro, Pucara de Rinconada, and Calama are arti- 
ficially deformed (teeth-filing, head-flattening, etc.), M. Boman notes 
that ‘‘ these skulls are the- first ones of pre-Hispanic date with deformed 
teeth, to be recorded from South America, if we except a doubtful tur- 
quoise-encrusted tooth from Peru in the Ethnological Museum of Berlin ’’ 
(p. 581). Although traces of human habitations of prehistoric times are 
but few in the Sayate region, the avdenes for terrace-culture, with their 
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walls, are still visible. Tschudi’s opinion that the Peruvian andenes were 
irrigated by hand cannot apply, M. Boman thinks, to those of Sayate, 
where probably the rain was much more abundant in ancient times (p. 
604). In the Quebrada de Rumiarco the whole region about Casabindo, 
etc,, is covered with ruins, burial caves, and andenes like those of Sayate. 
It is not certain whether the pre-Hispanic remains at Abrapampa ( fircas ; 
a quartzite stone mortar), Lumara (/ircas, stone axes, pottery resembling 
that of southern Bolivia, etc.), and Cangrejillos (many badly preserved 
pircas), are Atacaman or Omaguacan. In the ruins at Queta (pre-His- 
panic village, fzrcas, etc.) were found stone mortars, terra-cotta dishes 
many stone axes, a copper knife, copper pendants, perforated stone 
cylinders, discs, etc., besides a great variety of hard stone beads, evi- 
dently used for necklaces. ‘The prehistoric village at Pucara de Rin- 
conada furnished human remains (an entire skeleton) in but one spot. 
Tne natives had buried their dead in caves west of the ruins, each of 
them containing in general four or five corpses (sometimes seven or eight, 
never less than two). About twenty of these caves were examined. 
Among the objects found in the caves were bows (always broken), arrows, 
flat axes of the Lumara and Queta type, tools and implements of wood, 
batons, curious wooden tablets resembling the implements used by the 
Brazilian Mundurucus for pulverizing farvica seeds (p. 653), pieces of 
pottery (not very numerous, nor remarkable in decoration or in form), 
metal objects (rather rare), etc. In one of the burial caves was dis- 
covered the skull of a dog, probably C. magel/anicus (a domesticated 
variety of this species). 

In a colored plate is reproduced the painting in a rock-shelter at 
Pucara de Rinconada, of which a detailed description is also given (pp. 
666-674). In this fresco few symbolic figures occur, the record being 
probably that of some assembly, festival, return of a war-expedition, or 
the like. The painting is probably pre-Hispanic. ‘The colors are red 
(touching Van Dyck brown), black, green, and flesh-rose. In the cave 
of Chacunayo are some other frescos in black, white, brown, and red. 
The petroglyphs of Puerta de Rinconada represent men and animals. 
At the laguna of Pozuelos were found three perforated stone ‘‘ rings,’’ 
possibly used on sticks for clubs, etc. (p. 690). In the Rinconada 
region were found also polished stone mortars, pestles, axes, etc. The 
gold deposits of Rinconada were long worked by the Indians, and prob- 
ably before the advent of Europeans (a century ago the industry was in 
full flourish). 

At pages 698-709 the author discusses the itinerary of Matienzo 
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(1566), one of the oldest documents concerning the Puna, and also that 
of Diego de Almagro, the first Spaniard to penetrate the extreme north- 
west of the present territory of the Argentine Republic. The description 
of the finds at Calama (pp. 720-756) résumés the discoveries of M. 
Sénéchal de La Grange — cemetery, crania, objects in wood (bows and 
arrows, spades, ‘‘ knives,’’ ééfons, combs, needles, spindles, sculptured 
tablets and tubes, spatulae, sculptured bells, mask), calabashes, objects 
in bone (tubes, etc.), stone objects (spades most common), pottery, 
basketry, woven material, rope, etc., remains of food in terra-cotta ves- 
sels (chargui, maize, Prosopis seeds, etc.). One of the graves at Calama 
contained the skull of a dog, seemingly a variety of Canis Jngae. Mum- 
mified heads also occurred at Calama. At Chuquicamata copper was 
mined in pre-Hispanic times, and at Chiuchiu existed a large pre-His- 
panic village. 

The old graves on the shores of the cove of Chimba (part of the Bay 
of Antofagasta) belong to the Changos, or their ancestors (p. 766). In 
the Omaguacan region, are to be noted the fircas and graves of Yavi 
Chico and Sasana (furnishing very interesting pottery), the ruins of the 
(Quebrada de Humahuaca, the frescos of the cave of Chuliu (pp. 792-801 
with reproduction ; there are two series differing in style, dimensions, 
and colors, the second being post-European), the petroglyphs of Rodero, 
the frescos of Huachichocana, etc. (pages 808-829 are devoted to a 
comparison of the petroglyphs of the Diaguitan region with those of 
South America in general). 

For the extra-Andine region of the Province of Jujuy the chief things 
of archeological importance are the numerous pre-Hispanic villages in the 
valley of San Francisco, the children’s cemetery of Arroyo del Medio 
(the contents of several urns are described, pp. 839-844), etc. The 
chemical analysis by MM. Morin Fréres, assayers of the Banque de France, 
of 26 specimens of copper objects (14 from Argentina, 4 from Porco, 
Bolivia, 7 from Tiahuanaco, 1 from Ecuador) is given in detail. The 
facts seem to indicate that in the region including Colombia, Ecuador, 
and the Peruvian coast the alloy of copper and tin is unknown, while in 
that comprising the high plateau of Peru, Bolivia, and Argentina, as well 
as the Diaguitan country it almost constantly occurs. The builders of 
Tiahuanaco were the only Ando-Peruvian people who used sulphuret of 
copper. The proportions of tin found in copper objects are so variable 
that it is reasonable to suppose that the Indians were ignorant of grading 
the alloy according to the use of them. The analyses (pp. 869-875) of 
pre-Hispanic gold and silver objects are too few to justify dogmatic con- 
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clusions, but here again the metallurgy of the Argentine and Bolivia dif- 
fers from that of Colombia, etc. 
ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The Religious Practices of the Dieguetto Indians. By T. T. WATERMAN. 
University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, Vol. 8, No. 6. Berkeley, California: University Press, February, 
I910. 10% X 7, pp. 72, 8 plates. 

This is a really important contribution on the sophiology of the 
Diegueiio Indians of southern California, and marks a great forward step 
in our knowledge of Yuman religious practices and lore. The material 
has not only been collected and worked over with uncommon care, but 
is presented in a style which is readable and interesting. 

The ‘* Dieguefio’’ are the Yuman speaking Indians of San Diego 
county, southern California. In earlier times they were associated with 
the mission of San Diego; hence the name. The Dieguefio, together 
with the Shoshonean speaking Luisefio, Juanefio, Gabrielefio, Cahuilla, 
etc., who live north and east of them, are popularly known as the ‘ Mis- 
sion Indians.’’ 

As these Yumans and Shoshoneans have thus passed under a single 
name, so also their religion and mythology have generally been supposed 
to be similar. The chief conclusions of Mr Waterman’s paper are that 
such an opinion is erroneous. ‘The affiliations of Dieguefio mythology 
‘*are to be sought, not among the mythology of the Shoshoneans as has 
at times been suggested, but among that of the peoples related linguist- 
ically with the Dieguefio, who live to the south and east . . . The real 
affiliation of the Dieguefio religion is like that of their mythology, 
probably to be sought among their kindred, the southwest peoples of 
Yuman stock.’’! 

In fact, the apparent similarity of the religious practices of the two 
peoples seems due to the comparatively recent spread of a definite cult 
which has been described by Miss C. G. DuBois as ‘‘ Chungichnish 
worship,’’ an important feature of which is an initiatory rite in which 
jimson weed is used to produce visions. Just where this cult originated 
is uncertain. ‘There is some reason to think that it came from the Sho- 
shoneans of the islands off the coast. It is significant as regards its origin 
that Chungichnish songs sung by the Dieguefio are apparently in the 
Gabrieleiio dialect of Shoshonean, spoken in the vicinity of the present 
city of Los Angeles. The best of evidence can be adduced that this cult 
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was introduced among the Diegueiio by the Luisejio, that this introduction 
occurred among the northern Dieguejio about the time of the first coming 
of the Spaniards and among the southern Dieguefio within the memory 
of old men still living. 

It thus becomes clear that the Chungichnish cultus falls into the same 
class with the ghost dance, the ‘‘ mescal religion,’’ the Shaker and 
Smohalla beliefs, and other systems which have suddenly broken forth 
and, gathering strength from older systems of thought, have swept their 
courses across the aboriginal peoples here in North America even in our 
own day and age, not to mention the myriad of cults and sects and 
*« world religions’’ which have been springing up in our old world civil- 
ization from time to time ever since historical records were begun 
and have run or are running their courses, little or great. An important 
service will be rendered to the science of religion by a thorough investi- 
gation of this interesting Chungichnish cult. 

Most of the Dieguefio religious practices are centered about infancy, 
adolescence, and death. Whatever is done at these three periods is sup- 
posed to have a powerful effect on later existence. The limbs of an 
infant were tightly bound to the cradle so that they would be straight 
throughout later life. At the puberty initiation into the Chungichnish 
cult the heads of boys were carefully freed from lice so that they would 
never be troubled with these parasites any more. A singing and expirat- 
ing rite was performed over a corpse so that the shadow or soul would go 
to the valley over in the east and stay there permanently. ‘*‘ Elaborate 
ceremonies, especially as regards the period of adolescence in boys and 
girls, have been built up around such beliefs.’’ ' 

Religious practices are accompanied by singing and dancing. Dieguefio 
songs consist of a few words chanted to an air which covers a slight 
range. Repetition and variation by singing a portion of the song in the 
octave are frequent. The turtle shell rattle is mostly used. The dancing 
generally speaking involves little motion. 

The accounts of the puberty initiation ceremonies are full and intensely 
interesting. The girls’ adolescence ceremony differs widely from that of 
the boys. The latter is an initiation into the Chungichnish cult and non- 
Yuman in origin. In the former the songs are sung in the Dieguejio 
language, although even here the ceremony is closely paralleled by a 
Luisejio one. 

The most striking portion of the girls’ ceremony consists of the 
‘* roasting of the girls.’’ A large pit is dug, it is heated by building a 
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fire in it, and the pit is then partly filled with green herbs of certain 
species. A number of girls at the age of puberty, who have previously 
drunk tobacco crumbled in water, lie at full length in the pit, and green 
sage brush is piled over them. The girls are kept in this steam bath for 
a week or longer. A point of general interest is the use of a crescent- 
shaped warming stone which is placed between the legs of the girls in this 
ceremony: ‘These crescent stones have been reported found at several 
points from central California south and east, and their usage may thus 
be accounted for. 

Quite a collection of the songs sung by the women of the village 
about the pit during this ceremony is given; the ‘‘ bad songs’’ are 
of especial interest. These songs name over the recent dead of 
unfriendly neighboring villages. It should be noted in this connection 
that the mention of a dead person’s name is considered both as an 
abomination and an affront by the central and western Yumans. Many 
of these Indians have no idea as to how their own grandparents were 
named. ‘The accidental pronunciation of part of a dead person’s name 
once so enraged a Yuma woman that she threw all kinds of objects at 
the offender. 

After coming out of the pit the girls’ faces were painted in varying 
ways during three successive moons. ‘The girls abstained from meat and 
salt for half a year. 

The boys’ adolescence ceremony is derived directly from extra- 
Yuman sources. ‘The songs, Mr Waterman believes, are sung partly in 
the Gabrieleiio language. The dry-paintings connected with this cere- 
mony are carefully described and reproduced, and are a great contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Southwest aboriginal ideas. They offer a 
chance for comparison with the other religious earth drawings which have 
been obtained in the Southwest area. 

The curious employment of jimson weed (Datura meteloides) in this 
ceremony appears to be a recent introduction from Shoshonean territory 
and perhaps quite a new element in Dieguefio culture. That a knowledge 
of the power of jimson weed for producing visions, hallucinations, and 
other abnormal mental conditions dates among the Dieguefio only from 
the introduction of Chungichnish worship seems highly unlikely. The 
Dieguefio Indians were doubtless acquainted with the properties of this 
plant before they ever heard of Chungichnish rites. ‘The Cocopah, Yuma, 
and Mohave all use the drug. Bourke reports it among the Wallapai ;' 
and Hrdlitka notes that the White Mountain Apache mix its juice with 


1 John G. Bourke, On the Border with Crook, p. 165, 1892. 
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mescal liquor and thus produce a powerful intoxicant." | This use of 
jimson weed seems to be unknown to the Pueblo peoples. 

The juicy, bluish leaves and conspicuous flowers and pods of this 
plant could hardly fail to attract the attention of Indians wherever it 
grows, nor could its properties remain long undiscovered. The kernel 
from which such religious drug-practices might grow is illustrated by the 
following information. A school boy of the Fort Mohave Indian School 
confided to me that he and some of his chums were accustomed to munch 
the leaves of jimson weed in order to make them ‘‘ dream nice ’’ although 
no one had ever taught them this use of the plant and they had never 
heard of ceremonial practices connected with it. 

The jimson weed drinking-ceremony is indulged in by males only 
and is undergone but once by each individual, who becomes for all future 
time a member of the Chungichnish cult. Its administration usually 
occurs at puberty, but even old men were sometimes initiated.’ Briefly, 
the ceremony is as follows. The persons to be initiated are first given to 
drink freely of jimson weed decoction. They then take part in a dance, 
being guided in their movements and taught by the initiates. One by 
one they become sick and are promptly laid away to sleep off the effects. 
They have visions in which an animal is often seen, and the species which 
appears the observer never afterward kills or injures. For a month the 
boys are fed only a little acorn or sage-seed mush and wear tight ‘‘ hunger- 
belts ’’ of tule. This period is spent in bathing, body-painting, and dance 
practice. At the expiration of a month the boys are loused, the belts are 
removed, and a foot race is held. During the ensuing month they are fed 
all the acorn mush they desire and are instructed in dancing during the 
first half of each night. 

The execution of a large dry-painting by old men followed. This 
painting reflects a typically Yuman religious outlook. The knowledge of 
the paintings probably antedates the introduction of the cult but has been 
adopted by it. 

Mr Waterman describes two varieties of this painting, both represent- 
ing the world. They were obtained from old men at Santa Ysabel and 
Mesa Grande respectively. They differ in detail only. The dry paint- 
ings were made on the earthen floor of the house in which ceremonial 
objects of the village were kept, and were fifteen feet or more in diameter. 
The single or double line which forms the circumference of the painting, 
which is always circular, represents the horizon, where earth and sky 


1A. Hrdlitka, Bull. 34, Bur. of Am, Eth., p. 25, 1908. 
2 Op. disc., p. 296. 
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meet. Either just outside of or superimposed on this line four small circles 
are drawn at positions roughly intermediate between the cardinal points. 
These represent the great mountains of the earth, variously identified with 
actual mountains in the different villages. They remind one of the four 
mountains of the cardinal points of Pueblo mythology. Within the 
horizon are arranged the luminaries, the constellations, the various snakes 
worshipped, and the ‘ Chungichnish animals’’ (coyote, wolf, bear, tar- 
antula, andraven). ‘The materials used were powdered soapstone (white), 
native graphite powered (black), native oxide of iron powdered (red), 
various kinds of seed, and bits of abalone shell (for rattlesnakes’ eyes). 
Which of these materials was used in representing each object, the 
manner of graphic representation, and the relative position of each, seem 
to have varied according to village and maker. The constellations and 
the snakes are very realistic ; the other objects show interesting conven- 
tionalization. Among many features of these drawings which might here 
be discussed we note that Mountain-sheep (Orion) is represented as an 
L-shaped constellation as among the Colorado river tribes, and not as the 
straight line of Pueblo conventionalism. Morning and evening stars, so 
important in Pueblo religion, do not appear at all. These Yumans con- 
ceive the sun and moon to be composed of earth or spittle, and to be life- 
less as are stones, while the neighboring Pueblo pray to them as thinking 
and wise beings. Dieguefio snake worship deserves special attention. 

The novices are taught concerning the dry-painting. This instruc- 
tion was, according to one informant, accompanied by a spitting feat. 
The burying of a life-sized human effigy with a long tail made of nettle- 
fiber netting, a jumping feat connected with the burying, and an all-night 
war-dance conclude the Chungichnish initiation ceremony for boys. 

The Diegueiio dead are now buried in Christian fashion. Formerly 
they were burned. Although cremation ceremonies have been abandoned, 
anniversary mourning ceremonies comparable to practices of the river 
tribes are still in vogue. As ceremonies connected with mourning the 
Clothes-Burning, Feather-Dance, Whirling-Dance, Eagle-Dance, and 
Image-Burning are described. ‘The last is apparently borrowed from the 
Luisefio. 

The dead are supposed to go toa valley in the east. This valley is 
probably identical with the Salyaika or ‘* Sandy Place’’ of the Mohave 
(the Chemehueve valley). It appears from Mr Waterman’s information 
that all the Diegueiio dead were believed to succeed in reaching this 
blissful dance-place. Among the Mohave good and evil have nothing to 
do with this gaining of salvation; but age, tattoo marks on the chin, 
knowledge of certain constellations, etc., have. 
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The doings of the Diegueiio medicine men relative to the curing of 
disease closely resemble the performances of Mohave and Yuma 
doctors.”’ 

As among the Yuma, east is associated with white (or rather bright- 
ness), west with black, north with red, south with blue-green. These 
color associations are occasionally shifted, as among the Athapascan and 
Pueblo peoples of the Southwest. Upper and lower directions are oc- 
casionally mentioned, as in the song quoted below, but there seems to 
be no color symbolism connected with them. 

The ceremonial number is three or four, as is the case all over 
the area. 

Mr Waterman has carefully read and compared the published myths 
from the area. He finds these accounts difficult to harmonize and 
inadequate for a clear interpretation of Mission or Yuman mythology as 
awhole. Such work as this has long been needed, and will be welcomed 
by all ethnologists. The gathering of still more Dieguejio material is, 
however, urgent. 

The Creation myth obtained from the old Kamiyai at Campo is prac- 
tically identical with the account of origins which I obtained in various 
forms at Yuma, as Mr Waterman states, while ‘‘ even a hasty reading of 
this myth makes evident its dissimilarity with the ordinary Luisefio and 
Mohave accounts.’’ 

The physical phenomenon at the base of the Tcaup or Kwiyaxomar 
stories is believed to be ball-lightning. 

Etymologies of the names of Diegueiio mythic personages deserve 
attention. Chaipakomat, alias Tochaipa, possibly means the same as 
Russell’s ‘‘Zarth-Doctor,’’ komat being the adjectival form of amat, earth. 
Cf. Dieguefio Yokomat, Yuma Kwikumat*, Mohave Matazil’*. The first 
half of the name Kwiyaxomav, Miss DuBois’ Cuyahomarr, is evidently 
the same as Yuma Kwiyt, Mohave Kwaya, the cannibal giant. Yuma 
and Mohave myths about this being differ only in details and differ widely 
from the Diegueiio accounts in which the personage figures as a god 
rather than as a demon. Neither Yuma nor Mohave can etymologize 
Kwiyai, Kwayt; xomav means son. 

The orthography is well suited to Mr Waterman’s purpose. The 
individual sounds recorded by him are here presented. The grouping is 
mine. Vowels: a, é,1; i; 6, i; 0, 0, ii; ai, au, oi. Consonants: y, 
w; h; k, g, x; t, c, tc, c (tongue tip farther back), s, L (1 surd), 1, R 
(surd), ~ (r trilled), r (as in Eng.), n; p, b, v (v bilabial), m. The 
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following additional diphthongs and consonant groups occur in his paper : 
eu, iw ; kw, xw, ny, tcy, xp, nyp, np, ts, rs, nts, RI, cp, xp, 7k, py, Ly, 
Sp, TL, RL, rp, ptc, rt, Lt, tck, rlk, rp, Lk, skw, 7h, ms, Ik. Superior a, 
d, and capital c also occur. It is not stated to which of the voiced r’s 
the sound R (surd) most nearly corresponds. The orthography has the 
advantage of being empirical and not warped by analogies or precon- 
ceived notions as is that of many language-recorders. ‘Thus Mr Water- 
man writes the word for eagle as he hears it, —icpa, expa (p. 316), aspa 
(p. 318). Who could tell in an unfamiliar language that such a word 
does not actually differ phonetically according to its position and usage ? 

In many Indian languages stress can be orthographically ignored, but 
hardly so in Yuman. Yuman languages have a very unusually strong 
stress accent ; the loud syllables ought always to be indicated. The 
rhythmic occurrence of violently uttered syllables is responsible for much 
of the quaint beauty of these Yuman songs, the stress-accented structure 
of which reminds one of our own European versification. I would 
suggest that the song on pp. 307 and 333, for instance, be written with 
stress accents thus: 

Menai dispa tcawai tcawi 

Menai dispa tcawai tcawi (pointing) 

Xit6L kawak enyak awik amai amit 

Now dead I-begin-to-sing ; 

Now dead I-begin-to-sing ; 

North, south, east, west, up, down. 

At many places in the Dieguefio region the old religious practices 
have been discontinued during the last twenty-five or even fifty years and 
many facts concerning them have been almost forgotten or even irrevoc- 
ably lost. There is a great need of immediate study of the Dieguejio 
Indians. 

J. P. HARRINGTON. 
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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


Cyrus Thomas.— In the death of Cyrus Thomas, June 26, 1910, in 
his eighty-fifth year, the Bureau of American Ethnology loses its oldest 
member both in age and in years of service and American anthropology 
its oldest pioneer and one of its most conspicuous figures. 

Dr Thomas was born at Kingsport, Sullivan county, Tennessee, July 
27, 1825, his father being descended from German immigrants from Schif- 
ferstadt in the Palatinate, while his mother was of Irish parentage. Until 
1849 he lived in and near Kingsport, the only education which he received 
during this time, other than what 
he gave himself, being obtained at 
the village schools and in the 
academy at Jonesboro, Tennessee. 

At the desire of his mother, who 
wished him to enter the medical 
profession, he studied anatomy and 
physiology with a physician, a 
graduate of Philadelphia Univer- 
sity. Later he was transferred by 
his father to the county seat of an 
adjoining county to take charge of 
some business. Having no love 
for medicine, he privately took up 
the study of law and, removing to 
Illinois, he was soon admitted to 
the bar and followed the legal 
calling until 1865. From 1851 to 
1854 he served as county clerk of 
Jackson county. Upon abandon- 
ing the practice of law he was 
given charge of the schools of De 
Soto, Jackson County, for some two or three years. After this time 
a strong religious strain in him led him into the ministry of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, but his intense independence of thought 
caused him to abandon the ministry a few years later, though he con- 
tinued a church member to the end of his life. Long before this 
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period, however, he had developed a deep love of natural history, and in 
1858 he was a principal founder of the Illinois Natural History Society, 
still an active organization. In 1869 his professional scientific career 
began with his appointment as an assistant in entomology in the United 
States Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories under the 
late Professor Hayden, in which capacity he continued four years. In 
1873 he became Professor of Natural Science in the Southern Illinois 
Normal University and held this chair until 1877 when he was appointed 
State Entomologist of Illinois and at the same time a member of the 
United States Entomological Commission. ‘The commission came to an 
end in 1879, but he held the former position until 1882. During this 
period he was tendered by the United States Commissioner of Agriculture, 
without any solicitation on the part of himself or friends, the position of 
entomologist. This, however, he declined. Finally, in 1882, he was 
appointed to the newly established Bureau of American Ethnology where 
he continued for the remainder of his life, a period of twenty-eight years. 
He received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Gettysburg College. 
His remains were laid to rest in Frederick, Md., with those of his paterna 
ancestors. 

Dr Thomas was twice married, his first wife being Dorothy Logan, a 
sister of Gen. John A. Logan. After her death he married, in 1865, 
Miss Viola L. Davis of Youngsville, by whom he had five daughters, and 
a son who died in infancy. Three of his daughters survive him. 

Dr Thomas has claims to recognition in two distinct branches of 
science, entomology and anthropology, but he has been so long associated 
with archeological and ethnological investigations that few are aware of 
the extended entomological career which preceded. As an entomologist 
he was not only a part of the pioneer exploration of the new west but a 
powerful factor in the mitigation of the insect plague that had so long 
retarded the development of the border states. His studies in the sciences 
which finally claimed his allegiance were extensive, but those for which 
he will be iongest remembered are his contributions to the study of the 
Maya hieroglyphs and his explorations among the mounds of the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys. He was nota field ethnologist and never claimed 
to be, his contributions to the study of living races being purely literary, 
but his knowledge of the archeology of the Mississippi valley was intimate 
and extensive. His most important single contribution to the study of 
our American races was without doubt his service in demonstrating the 
truth of Powell’s contention and destroying that superstition of a race of 
‘*mound builders ’’ totally distinct from the tribes found in occupancy of 
the North American continent at the time of its discovery. 
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Dr Thomas’ career was typically American, but of a kind which will 
scarcely find future duplication. The complete story of his life and times 
would throw an interesting light on the upgrowth of higher education and 
modern science on purely American soil. Conditions in the early half of 
the nineteenth century west of the Alleghany mountains were very dif- 
ferent from what they are to-day, and what now is considered an ordinary 
education was then viewed as an unnecessary superfluity of knowledge. 
For one born among such limited ideals and opportunities to rise above 
them required an exceptionally strong individuality. That a scientist 
should develop in such surroundings is remarkable in itself, but that a 
scientist with such a record of positive accomplishment should arise among 
them bespeaks an intellectual power and an originality of mind border- 
ing upon what we term ‘* greatness.’’ 

Dr Thomas enjoyed almost perfect physical health except toward the 
very end of his life, and was possessed of tireless energy which did not 
falter until within a week of his death. His early years of constant war- 
fare against intellectual indifference and opposition developed a strongly 
marked argumentative tendency, but those who knew him best were aware 
that it concealed a kindly disposition, while even his opponents could not 
deny that he always fought in the open and was as ready to take as to give. 

The following bibliography was prepared by Dr Thomas a short time 
before his death. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1. The Study of Natural History. (Read before the [Illinois] State Natural History 
Society, June, 1859). In Trans. Illinois State Agricultural Society, vol. VIII, 
1859, pp. 665-670. 
2. Spiders— Are they Poisonous? In Prairie Farmer, Chicago, vol. VII (N. S.), p. 

169, March 14, 1861. 

. Wheat Insects. Prairie Farmer, vol. VII (N. S.) p. 184, March, 21, 1861. 

4. Entomological Notes. No. I, in Prairie Farmer, vol. VII (N. S.), pp. 268 and 
284, 1861; No. II, in vol. VII, p. 317, 1861 ; and No. III, in vol. VII, p. 413, 
1861. 

5. The Army Worm. In Prairie Farmer, Vol. VII (N. S.), p. 363, June 6, 1861 ; 
also pp. 393 and 400, June 20, 1861. 

6, Further from the Army Worm. In Prairie Farmer, vol. VIII (N. S.), p. 100, Aug. 

22, 1861. 

. Potato Insects. In Prairie Farmer, vol. VIII (N. S.), p. 116, Aug. 29, 1861. 

. The Army Worm Question. In Prairie Farmer, vol. VIII (N. S.), p. 293, Oct. 31, 
1861 ; and pp. 306-307, Nov. 7, 1861. 

9. Notes on Illinois Insects. In Trans, Illinois State Agricultural Society, vol. IV, 
1861, pp. 631-649. 

10 Mammals of Illinois, — Catalogue. In Trans. Illinois State Agricultural Society, 
vol. IV, 1861, pp. 651-661. 
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30. 


31. 


- Regeneration. In the [Lutheran] Evangelical Quarterly Review, vol. XXI, 1870 


. Plan for a Natural History Survey. In Trans, Illinois State Agricultural Society, 


vol. IV, 1861, pp. 663-665. 


- Aphides (Plant Lice), In Prairie Farmer, Chicago, vol. IX (N. S.), p. 35, Jan. 


18, 1862 ; and p. 68, Feb. 1, 1862. 


- Insects on Fruit Trees. In Prairie Farmer, Chicago, vol. IX (N. S.), pp. 325 and 


341, 1862. 


- Insects Injurious to Vegetation in Illinois. In Trans. Ill. State Agricultural Society, 


vol. V, pp. 401-468, 1865. 


- Agricultural Resources of Colorado. — Report to Dr F, V. Hayden. In Geological 


Survey of Colorado and New Mexico, 1869, pp. 133-155. 


. Agricultural Capabilities of the Territories. In Report of the Commissioner of Agri- 


culture for the year 1869, Washington, 1870, pp. 601-626. 


- Notes on the Agriculture of Northern Colorado. In Monthly Reports of the Depart 


ment of Agriculture for the year 1869, Washington, 1869, pp. 284-296. 
[And] Notes on the Agriculture of Colorado and New Mexico. Same volume, pp. 
379-381. 


The Sacramental Presence. In the [Lutheran] Evangelical Quarterly Review 


Gettysburg, Pa., vol. XX, pp. 317-341, July, 1869. 


- Descriptions of Grasshoppers from Colorado. In Proceedings of the Academy of 


Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, for 1870. pp. 74-84, 
Recent Progress in Steam Culture. In Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Agriculture, 1870, pp. 296-306. 


PP- 531-547. 


3- Agricultural Resources of Wyoming Territory [and the Great Salt Lake Basin]. In 


Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 1870, Washington, 1871, 
Pp. 548-569. 


- Agricultural Resources of the Territories. In the Geological Survey of the Territories 


for 1872, pp. 207-273. 


- Agricultural Topography and Resources of Montana Territory. In Report of the 


Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 1871, Washington, 1872, pp. 431-448. 


- ‘*The Descent of Man,’’— Review of Darwin’s Work. In the [Lutheran] Evangel- 


ical Quarterly Review, Gettysburg, Pa., vol. XXIII, pp. 213-241, April, 1872; 
and pp. 346-376, July, 1872. 


- Notes on the Saltatorial Orthoptera of the Rocky Mountain Regions, In Geological 


Survey of the Territories for 1872, pp. 423-466. 


- A List and Description of New Species of Orthoptera. In Geological Survey of the 


Territories for 1872, pp. 265-284. 


. Agriculture [of the Territories] — Report to Dr F. V. Hayden. In Geological 


Survey of the Territories for 1873, pp. 191-264. 
Physical Geography and Agricultural Resources of Minnesota, Dakota, and Nebraska 
- Report to Dr F. V. Hayden. In Geological Survey of the Territories for 1873, 
PP- 275-313. 
Ancient Mounds of Dakota. In Geological Survey of the Territories for 1873, pp. 
655-658. 


32-37. Sixth to Eleventh Reports of the State Entomologist on the Noxious and Bene- 


ficial Insects of the State of Illinois [1st-6th reports of Cyrus Thomas], 1877-1882, 
6 vols., from 104 to 240 pp. each. : 
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[Chinch bug], Temperature and Rainfall as Affecting the Chinch Bug — Periodicity 
in its Increase. In the American Entomologist, N. Y., vol. I (N. S.), 1880, pp. 
240-242. 
An Attempt to Reconcile the Differences between Authorities in Reference to the 
Maya Codices, etc. In American Naturalist, 1881, pp. 767-772. 
. The Manuscript Troano. In American Naturalist, 1881, pp. 620-640. 
. A Study of the Manuscript Troano. In Contributions to North American 
Ethnology, vol. IV, Washington, 1882, 4to, to pp. XX XVII and 237. 

. Quivira— A Suggestion. In Magazine of American History, X, 1883, pp. 490-496. 

. Cherokees probably Mound-builders. In Magazine of American History, 1884, pp. 
853-855. 

. Directions for Mound Explorations. In Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum, 1884, No. 24. 

. Grave Mounds in North Carolina and East Tennessee. In American Naturalist, 
XVIII, 1884, pp. 232-240. 

. Houses of the Mound-builders. In Magazine of American History, 1884, py. 
110-116, 

. Who were the Mound-builders? In American Antiquarian, VI, 1884, pp. 90-99 ; 
and VII, 1888, pp. 65-74. 
. Stone Graves. In American Antiquarian, VII, 1885, pp. 129-136. 
. Ancient Works in Iowa. In American Antiquarian, VII, 1885, pp. 212-214. 
. Reply to Mr Pratt regarding Monitor Pipes. In the Young Mineralogist and 
Antiquarian, I, 1885, p. 84. 

- Notes on certain Maya and Mexican Manuscripts. In Third Annual Report Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Washington, 1885, pp. 1-65. 

. Discoveries in the Mexican and Maya Codices. In American Antiquarian, VIII, 
1886, pp. 69-76. 

. Mound Explorations in Tennessee. In American Antiquarian, VIII, 1886, pp. 
162-164. 

. Work in Mound Exploration of the Bureau of Ethnology. Bulletin 4, 8vo, pp. 15, 
1887. 

. Aids to the Study of the Maya Codices. In the Seventh Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1888, pp. 253-371. 

. Burial Mounds of the Northern Sections of the United States. Inthe Fifth Annual 
Report Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1888, pp. 1-119. 

. Curious Customs and Strange Freaks of the Mound builders. In American Anthro- 
pologist, 1888, pp. 853-855. 

. The Mound-builders and their Ancient Works. In Magazine of American History, 

XXI, 1889, pp. 320-333. 

The Cherokees in Pre-Columbian Times, New York, 1890, 12mo, pp. iv, and 97. 

. The Problem of the Ohio Mounds. Bulletin 8, Bureau of American Ethnology, 

8vo, 1889, pp. 54. 

. The Circular, Square and Octagonal Earthworks of Ohio. Bulletin 10, Bu. Am. 
Eth., 8vo, 1889, pp. 35. 

. Catalogue of Prehistoric Works East of the Rocky Mountains. Bulletin 12, Bu. 

Am. Eth., Washington, 8vo, 1891, pp. 246. 


. The Story of a Mound or the Shawnees in Pre-Columbian Times. In American 


Anthropologist, IV, 1891, 88 pp. 


. Is the Maya Hieroglyphic Writing Phonetic? In Science, XX, 1892, Oct. 
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The Maya Codices. In American Antiquarian, XIV, 1892, pp. 328-335. 


. Are the Maya Hieroglyphs Phonetic? In the American Anthropologist, VI, 1893, 


pp. 241-270. 


. Native Calendar of Central America and Mexico, by D, G. Brinton, -— Review. In 


American Anthropologist, VII, 1894, pp. 122-125. 
The Maya Year. Bulletin 18, Bu. Am. Eth., 8vo, pp. 64, 1894. 


. Native Calendar of Central America and Mexico. In Science, XXIII, 1894, 


Feb. 2. 


. Report on the Mound Explorations of the Bureau of Ethnology. In the Twelfth 


Ann. Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., Washington, 1894, pp. 1-741. 


. Prehistoric Contact of Americans with Oceanic Peoples. In American Antiquarian, 


1895, pp. IOI-I11. 


. Certain River Mounds of Duval Co., Fla., by Clarence B. Moore, — Review. In 


American Anthropologist, 1896, pp. 101-105. 


. Stone Images from Mounds and Ancient Graves.— The Vigesimal System of enumera- 


tion. In American Anthropologist, 1896, pp. 405-410. 


. Certain Stone Images. In American Anthropologist, 1897, pp. 376-377. 
. Day Symbols of the Maya Year. In Sixteenth Ann. Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., 1897, pp. 


199-265. 


. The Archaic Maya Inscriptions, by J. T. Goodman,— Review. In American Anthro- 


pologist, XI, 1898, pp. 123-126. 


. Introduction to the Study of North American Archxology, Cincinnati, 1898, 8vo, 


pp. xiv and 391. 2d impression 1903. 


. Maudslay’s Archeological Work in Central America. In American Anthropologist, 


I (N. S.), 1899, pp. 552-561. 


. Mayan Time Systems and Time Symbols. In American Anthropologist, II 


(N. S.), 1900, pp. 53-62. 


. Provisional List of Linguistic Families, Languages and Dialects of Mexico and 


Central America. In American Anthropologist, IIf (N. S.), 1901, pp. 207-216. 


. The Genesis or Creation of Man, In Reformed Church Review, V, 1901, pp. 


487-508. 


. Introduction to the Indian Land Cessions by Charles C. Royce. In Eighteenth Ann. 


Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., pp. 521-647, 1902. 


. Mayan Calendar Systems. In Nineteenth Ann. Rep. Bur. Am. Eth., pp. 693-819, 


1900 [1902]. 


. Numeral Systems of Mexico and Central America. In Nineteenth Ann. Rep, Bur. 


Am. Eth., Washington, 1901, pp. 853-955. 


. The Indians of North America in Historic Times [being vol. Il of The History of 


North America], Philadelphia [1903], 8vo, pp. xx, 464. 


. The Mayan Calendar Systems. In Twenty-second Ann. Rep. Bur. Am, Eth., part 


I, 197-395, 1903. 


. Was John Lederer in either of the Carolinas? In American Anthropologist, V (N. 


S.), 1903, pp. 724-727. 


. Central American Hieroglyphic Writing. In the Ann, Rep. Smithsonian Inst. for 


1903, pp. 705-721. 


. Materialism. In the Lutheran Quarterly, Gettysburg, July, 1904, pp. 297-315. 
. Prehistoric North America [being vol. XIX of the History of North America], 8vo, 


pp- XXVIII and 485, 1905 [W J McGee.and Cyrus Thomas appear as joint 
authors but the bulk of the work both in plan and execution was Thomas’ }. 
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91. Various articles in the Handbook of American Indians, Washington, D. C., 1907- 

92. The Languages of Mexicoand Central America and Their Geographical Distribution. 
Bulletin Bur. Am. Eth., Washington, D. C. (in press). 

93. A Catalogue of Works and Papers Relating to Hawaii,— [Prepared jointly by 
Howard M. Ballou and Cyrus Thomas] (in preparation). 

94-95. In addition to the foregoing Thomas was also a joint author with Charles V. 
Riley and Alpheus Packard of the first two reports on the Rocky Mountain Locust 
to Dr F. V. Hayden, U. S. Geologist, 1877 and 1888. 


Charles Staniland Wake died at Chicago on June 21. He was born 
in England, at Kingston-on-Hull, March 22, 1835. He received his 
education at Hull College and began his writing upon anthropological 
subjects with his Chapters on Man, printed in 1862. While he remained 
in England, he was actively associated with the various societies dealing 
with man as a subject of study. He served upon the General Committee 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and upon the 
Council of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and he was an active member of the Folk-Lore Society. In the early 
discussions at the Anthropological Institute he took frequent part in the 
arguments upon early social structure and primitive beliefs, which were 
subjects of particular and special interest to him. A series of thoughtful 
and important works by him appeared rather rapidly during the dozen 
years from 1878-1889 — Evolution and Morality (1878), Origin and 
Significance of the Great Pyramid (1882), Serpent Worship and other 
Essays (1888), Development of Marriage and Kinship (1889). ‘These 
were all printed in England. Removing to the United States Mr Wake 
located in Chicago. He was interested in the Congress of Anthropology 
held in connection with the World’s Columbian Exposition and was the 
editor of its Memoirs. In 1895 he was added to the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the Field-Columbian Museum (now the Field 
Museum of Natural History) which he served in the capacity of a recorderto 
the time of his death. During the last twenty years he had published little. 
He was an associate editor of Zhe American Antiquarian to which he 
made occasional contributions. He was a careful reader and was an 
admirable compiler and organizer of notes from reading. He has done 
much work of that kind for others to use, both inside and outside of the 
museum. For many years he was interested in working out diagrammatic 


representations of the principles operative in nature and man, and in 1907 
he printed Vortex Philosophy or the Geometry of Science. Mr Wake was 
interested in psychic studies and was an honorary, corresponding, or 
active member in various ethical, theosophical, and psychical research 
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societies. A man of unusually retiring and unassuming character, he 
rarely figured conspicuously in public, but he was well known and greatly 
esteemed and respected by a large circle of neighbors and friends. 

F. S, 


On the Etymology of Guayabe. — The delicious paper-bread of the 
Pueblo Indians has been described by many authors.'| The product is 
known to the Spanish-speaking population of the Southwest as guayabe, 
also written guallabe,’ guayaba, guallaba, guayave, guallave, guayava, 
guallava, guyave,* bueyabe,* bueyague,* etc., pronounced wayaze. 

The writer believes that he is the first to point out the origin and 
etymology of this word. It comes from the Tewa language. At all the 
Rio Grande Tewa villages paper-bread is known as mbuwayave, mbuwa 
meaning bread ofany kind and yaze signifying ‘ to be stripped off,’ ‘ to be 
skinned,’ ‘ to peel off or up.”. Thus mbuwayaze means ‘ the bread that is 
stripped off,’ referring to the thin layers which are separated from the hot 
guayabe stone. The Jemez call the food wu" bela, ‘real bread,’ while 
bela refers to ‘‘ American bread.’’ At none of the non-Tewa villages 
have native names for paper-bread been discovered which have a sound 
similar to ‘‘ guayabe.’’ J. P. HarrincTon. 


‘« Butterfly ’’ in Southwestern Languages. — Although the butterfly 
is not known to figure prominently in the mythology of any tribe of the 
southwestern United States the designations of this animal are here 
curious and interesting. ‘To the Utes of the Moguache band the butter- 
fly is known as either na’nasits/, plu. na’ nasitsiu, or pari’/a/na’ nasits/, plu. 
pari’a/na’ nasitsiu. The informants could not explain the etymology of the 
former word ; the latter signifies ‘ elk butterfly,’ pari’, plu. pari’jau, mean- 
ing ‘elk.’ Itis explained that butterflies are born from the nostrils of the 
elk, which are of butterfly shape. In the Ute words above, italicized 
letters represent unvoiced sounds. 

The Jemez Pueblo Indians call the butterfly wa’habé’’la, plu. wa’ha- 
bé’’1a5, literally ‘ frayed cloud,’ from wa’ha, ‘ cumulus cloud,’ and bé’’la, 
‘frayed, ruffled, tangled, unkempt.’ ‘T's’6’bé’la, Unkempt-Hair, is the 
nickname of a boy at Jemez. In Jemez mythology Coyote (ja") is occa- 
sionally called ja” bé’la, Coyote Tangle-hair. 

Notably by Frank H. Cushing, Zufi Breadstuff, 7%e A/il//stone, 1884, pp. 175-6 
and 197-9. 

2 A spelling very current in New Mexico. 

5 Cushing, op. cit., p. 93. 

* These orthographies are probably influenced by words beginning with bu such as 
buey, bull, pronounced by the Indians wéye, waye. 
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In the Tewa language, dialect of San Ildefonso, the butterfly is called 
polamimi, plu. the same. This word is remarkable inasmuch as #7 és the 
only Tewa word so far discovered which contains the sound of l. In this 
word the | is clearly pronounced as in Mexican. 

The Mohave call the butterfly hi”mana’p*, plu. the same, a word 
which they cannot analyze into simpler elements. 

The words given above are all generic ; the several species of butter- 
fly may be distinguished only by adding descriptive terms. The Mohave 
word quoted is applied also to moths; in the other languages distinct 
words are in use to designate moths. 

J. P. HARRINGTON. 


Studies of the late Washington Matthews. — Statements having 
come to the writer that the philological work of the late Dr Washington 
Matthews, U. S. A., among the Navaho Indians could not have been 
accurate because of his deafness, she begs to say that most of Doctor 
Matthews’ investigations among the Navaho were made previous to 1894, 
he having devoted six years of study to these Indians prior to this date, 
using his private funds in the prosecution of his work. The doctor was 
not afflicted with deafness before 1892 and even at this time his trouble 
was so slight that he was fully able to attend to his professional duties, 
having no difficulty in counting heart-beats without the aid of an instru- 
ment. Doctor Matthews was retired in 1895, not because of deafness but 
on account of disease of the spinal nerves, when his field studies ceased. 

It is well known among anthropologists at least, that Doctor Matthews 
was a scholar of the highest attainments, his knowledge of medicine, 
biology, and botany adding much to his force as a student of ethnology. 
He was most clever with his brush, and his sketches of Indian life are 
charming. His careful, painstaking, honest work, must ever stand as a 
beacon to students of ethnology to lead them on over the path followed 
by this noble, high-minded, modest scholar. 

MatTILDA Coxe STEVENSON. 


The Journal of Race Development.—-The first number of this new 
quarterly has just made its appearance. It is published by Clark Uni- 
versity under the editorship of Dr George H. Blakeslee and President G. 
Stanley Hall. Contributing Editors are: Professor David P. Barrows, 
University of California; Professor Franz Boas, Columbia University ; 
Professor William I. Chamberlain, Rutgers College ; Dr William Curtis 
Farabee, Harvard University; President A. F. Griffiths, Oahu College, 
Honolulu; Dr Frank H. Hankins, Clark University; Professor J. W. 
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Jenks, Cornell University ; Dr George Heber Jones, Seoul, Korea ; 
Professor George Trumbull Ladd, Yale University ; Dr Payson J. ‘Treat, 
Stanford University ; and Professor Frederick W. Williams, Yale Uni- 
versity. ‘The publisher is Dr Louis N. Wilson, of Clark University. In 
a short introductory paper (pp. 1-4) Dr Blakeslee says : 

The Journal of Race Development offers itself as a forum for the discussion of the 
problems which relate to the progress of races and states generally considered backward 
in their standards of civilization. It is not the organ of any particular school of thought ; 
it does not even hold itself responsible for all of the statements of its contributors but it 
aims to present, by the pen of men who can write with authority, the important facts 
which bear upon race progress, and the different theories as to the methods by which de- 
veloped peoples may most effectually aid the progress of the undeveloped. It seeks to 
discover, not how weaker races may best be exploited, but how they may best be helped 
by the stronger. 

The rest of the number is made up as follows: The Point of View 
Toward Primitive Races, by President G. Stanley Hall, Clark Univer- 
sity (pp. 5-11); Recent Administrative Changes in China, by Dr F. W. 
Williams, Professor of Modern Oriental History, Yale University (pp. 
12-17); Some Aspects of Reform in Korea, by Dr George Heber Jones, 
Seoul, Korea (pp. 18-35); Civil Service in the Philippine Islands, by 
William S. Washburn, Ph.D., United States Civil Service Commissioner, 
recently Director of the Philippine Civil Service (pp. 36-57); Our Philip- 
pine Policies amd their Results, by the Hon. W. Morgan Shuster, recently 
Secretary of Public Instruction for the Philippine Islands (pp. 58-74); 
The Philippines and Recent Tariff Legislation, by Congressman Charles 
G. Washburn, Worcester, Mass. (pp. 75-85); The Present Situation in 
India, by Dr John P. Jones, Madura, India (pp. 86-109); Educational 
Problems in India, by Professor William I. Chamberlain, Ph. D., of Rutgers 
College, recently President of Voorhees College, Vellore, India (pp. 
110-121); Notes and Reviews. 

Tue staff of the Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution has recently been increased by the addition of two ethnologists 
who have come to their work with the prestige of high university distinction. 
The first of these, Dr Truman Michelson, studied comparative philology 
at Harvard and then continued his studies abroad at the universities in 
Leipsic and Bonn. He then taught comparative philology at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., and more recently has been a student 
under Professor Boas at Columbia University in New York City. He has 
published various papers in his specialty and has in press a revision of 
Jones’ Grammar of the Fox Language. Doctor Michelson is undertaking 
during the summer and autumn to determine the linguistic interrelation- 
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ship of the greater groups of the Algonquian languages. For this pur- 
pose he is visiting the Blackfeet reservation and the Northern Cheyenne 
reservation in Montana, then the Windriver reservation in Wyoming, 
the Menomoni reservation in Wisconsin, and the Micmac reservations in 
Quebec and New Brunswick. 

The second of these new appointees is Mr Paul Radin, who has prose- 
cuted advanced studies in anthropology at the universities in Berlin and 
Miinich, and during the last four years has been a student under Boas and 
Farrand at Columbia University in New York City, from which institution 
he is soon to receive his doctorate. Mr Radin has taught at the College 
of the City of New York, but has decided to relinquish teaching in order 
to follow ethnological studies as a life-work and to him the bureau has 
assigned special investigations among the Winnebago Indians of Nebraska. 
Mr Radin is the author of numerous papers which have appeared in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Ethnologie, the Journal of American Folk-lore,and the Proceed - 
ings of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

READERS of the American Anthropologist who are familiar with Dr C. 
Hart Merriam’s articles on the California Indians will be interested to learn 
that he has resigned as Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, with 
which he has been connected for twenty-five years, and that through the 
liberality of Mrs E. H. Harriman it has been made possible for him to 
devote the remainder of his life to independent scientific work. While 
this will no doubt be chiefly along biologic lines, especially in the field 
of American mammalogy, our readers will hope that Doctor Merriam will 
find opportunity to continue his studies of Indian lore and especially to 
give to the world the results of his long study of Indian baskets, of which 
he has an unrivalled collection. Mr H. W. Henshaw, formerly Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Ethnology and one time editor of Zhe Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, has succeeded Doctor Merriam as Chief of the Bio- 
logical Survey. 

THE valuable collections of native African art made by Mr E. Torday 
in the southern Belgian Congo are now being classified and arranged by 
the authorities of the British Museum. The most remarkable specimens 
in the collection are the wooden portrait statues of past rulers, which 
throw a new light on savage art in Africa. Next in importance are a 
splendid carved throne of the paramount chiefs, wooden caskets and 
cups, and specimens of remarkable textiles resembling velvet, made from 
the fiber of the upper skin of the palm leaf (vaf/ia). ‘The collection 
was made before the almost complete disappearance of native art work 
due to the importation of cheap European productions. 
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In a communication to the editors Dr P. E. Goddard says: ‘* The 
latter part of your note [in the American Anthropologist for Jan.—March] 
(p. 138) concerning Dr Edgar L. Hewett’s lecture at Boulder, Colorado, 
gives a wrong impression. Dr H. J. Spinden worked out the sequence 
of the art found at Copan from photographs and reproductions, and in- 
corporated his results in a thesis deposited in Harvard Library, June 29, 
1909. ‘These conclusions, which correspond exactly with the dates upon 
the objects studied and now known ina general way to many, are un- 
doubtedly those to which reference is made by Dr Hewett. This may 
seem unimportant but nevertheless deserves correction.’’ 

Dr Rosert FLETCHER of the surgeon general’s library in the Depart- 
ment of War, Washington, D. C., has received the honorary gold medal 
of the year from the Royal College of Surgeons, London. Dr Fletcher 
is noted for his work in anthropology as well as for his accomplishments 
in the field of medicine ; he is an active member of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington and one of its past presidents. 

TuroucH the generosity of Mr Anson W. Hard, the American 
Museum of Natural History has secured an extensive series of old and 
valuable serapes and other blankets made by the Saltillo and other Indian 
tribes of Mexico and several of the tribes of the southwest. 

Amonc the British birthday honors was the appointment of Mr J. H. 
Marshall, Director General of Archeology in India, and Dr M. Aurel 
Stein, Superintendent of the Archeological Survey, as Commanders of the 
Indian Empire (C. I. E.). 

INSTRUCTION in anthropology will enter into the elective course in 
tropical medicine to be offered at the University of Pennsylvania at the 
opening of the coming fall session. 

Ir is announced that Herr Frick, who has been engaged in anthro- 
pological exploration in South America, has been murdered by Indians 
in southern Bolivia. 


On May 31, MrC. J. Holmes gave the first of two lectures at the 
Royal Institution on ‘* Heredity in Tudor and Stuart Portraits.’’ 

Dr Paut MAnrecazza, the eminent Italian anthropologist, died on 
August 28, at the age of seventy-nine years. 

Dr J. W. Fewkes just returned to Washington from an explora- 
tion of Pueblo ruins in northern Arizona. 
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The First Grammar of the Language 
Spoken by the Bontoc I gorot 


A Mountain Tribe of North Luzon 
Philippine Islands 


By Dr. CARL WILHELM SEIDENADEL 


This Grammar, the first of the hitherto unexplored idiom of the Bontoc Igorot, con- 
tains the results of a scholar’s independent and uninfluenced research ; it is based en- 
tirely upon material collected directly from the natives’ lips. An extensive Vocabulary 
(more than four thousand Igorot words) and Texts on Mythology, Folk Lore, Historical 
Episodes and Songs are included in this book. It will be of particular interest to Lin- 
guists, Ethnologists and Comparative Philologists to whom the author furnishes an 
abundance of reliable material and new theories about the structure of Philippine Lan- 
guages in general. In exhaustiveness this monumental work surpasses the Grammars 
of any other Philippine Idiom treated before. 

550 pages in Quarto. Illustrated. Edition limited to 1200 copies. Printed from 
type on fine paper and elegantly bound. $5.00 (20s). 


The Chinese Language and 
How to Learn It 


A Manual for Beginners 
By SIR WALTER HILLIER, K.C.M., G.C.B 
Pages 263. Cloth, 8vo. Price $3.75 net. 


A valuable book of instructions for those who wish to fit themselves for diplomatic 
service in China. Officially prescribed by the British authorities for the preparation of 
candidates for office in their colonies in China. This book presents the simplest and 
most direct method of learning the Chinese language and is invaluable to any one intend- 
ing to go to China or who is interested in reading the words of the great Chinese philos- 
ophers in the original tongue. 


LAO-TZE’S TAO-TEH-KING by Dr. PAUL CARUS 


Chinese-English, with Introduction, Transliteration and Notes. (ontains |.ao-Tze’s 
system of metaphysics, its evolution, its relation to the philosophy of the world. Lao- 
Tze’s life, and the literary history of his work. Price $3.00. We also publish a sepa- 
rate English translation oo THE CANON OF REASON AND VIRTUE (TAO- 
TZE’S TAG-TEH-KING). Translated from the Chinese by Paul Carus. Price 25c, 
mailed 28c. 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY carries a special line of books 
on China, its Philosophy, Religion, Language, Literature, Life and Customs. 


Send for Complete Illustrated Catalogue 


The Open Court Publishing Company 


378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ANTHROPOS 
4 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL FOR | 


ETHNOLOGY AND LINGUISTICS 


This Journal, now for three years established, has for its special purpose 
the opening of a new and fertile source of ethnologic and linguistic 


material, of the widest range, through the codperation of missionaries, 


whose zealous scientific instinct, together with their constant exceptional 


opportunities, render them of special usefulness in the prosecution of 


both these sciences. The Journal has succeeded in securing collaborators 
from almost every quarter of the world who contribute to it their valuable 


original papers. ‘The three volumes which have already appeared, with 
altogether over 3400 pages of text and a great number of splendidly ex- 


ecuted original illustrations, give proof of the wealth of contents and 
authoritative character of the new journal, to which also prominent 


specialists in every part of the world contribute. 


It is published bimonthly with about 200 quarto pages of text and ten 


pages of illustrations. Subscription price 17" shillings, 1714 marks, 
20 francs ($4.00) yearly. 


On account of the quantity of material coming in, there will be issued 
in connection with the journal ‘‘ Anthropos,’’ beginning with 1909, an 
‘*Anthropos Library’’ (Axnthropos Bibliothek), an international collec- 
tion of ethnologic monographs. In this will be published the more ex- 
tended treatises — from four to ten signatures — each for sale separately, 
price per signature, 6 pence or 12 centimes. 


Subscribers to Anthropos are not under obligation to purchase the vol- 
umes of the Library ( Bit/iothek), but will, if desired, receive them at 
three-fourths of the regular price, by direct arrangement with the man- 
agement. 


Address 


ANTHROPOS” 


St. Gabriel - Modling bei Wien, Austria. 
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